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Introduction 



INDUSTRIAL tcbtjons iti Britain since the Second World 
War^ and more particularly in the 19605, have come to be 
socially defined as a ^problem*. This h feflccted even ifi the 
titles of ^omc well-known btioks produced during the U^i few 
years : hdtiJtrial Ke/aiioas: Confefffpordry Prohkms iwd Perspeftms;^ 
Wh^t^i Wrong iiriib fbff IMon^?;^ Industrial Ktl^ftatts: What's Wrong 
mth ibs Syskrt^^ In the last named of these studies Allan Flanders 
has recently writren: 

Whether trade up ion structure is under debate, ot the organisatiori 
of cmploycts* a5suciatii}nsj ur the prtispcct of an incomes policy^ or 
the ffcquericy of uaofBclal strikts, or the relaxing of restrictive 
pnctices, or the failure of joint consultation to realise the earlier 
hopes that were placed in it, no one is any longer disputing that 
piesBJng and largely unresolved problems abound,* 

The Labour Government has in essence endorsed this view- 
point by setting up a Royal Commission on Trade Unions and 
Employers* Associations, under Lord Jusiice Donovan, in ij^j, 
'to consider relations between managements and employees and 
the role of trade tinione and employers* associations in promoting 
the inteiests of theit members and in accelerating the social and 
economic advance of the nation, with particular reference to the 
law affecting the activities of these bodies'. 

It will be evident that the chapters of this book focus on a 
number of issues and themes prominent in the public debates 
surrounding Briti sh indust ri al rela rions , These include : the cau se s 
of strikes, demarcation disputes, the handling of redundancy 
questions J the effects of technical change on management-worker 

* Bh C RobertB (ed .) Ituhtt/riai RiitilieH! : C^ntf/nparaty Prohftmi and Ptrspett- 
iW(Methuen, \^(>z). 

* G. Wigham^ JF^Afl/V IFrsng with sht Vrnm? {Y^ngmw, 196c)' 

* A. Flanders, i»^ffj/rw/Rj/dy/wij: [TAj/V Wrong with tkt Sysftmf (Fiber and 
Faber, t^S;). 

* ibid., pp. 7-S. 



htr&dt(ction 

relations J the role of plant bargaiiimi^ and the cJfcctivcness of 
established procedures iti regulating industiial relations in speci- 
fied contexts. Obviously 1 hope that what I huve written will 
tnake a useful contrihution to the current discusi^ion, but ore 
thJn^ should Ise made clear at the outset. 1 have sub-titled these 
studies *essays in the sociology of Indu&triaJ relations* and 1 take 
the view that one essential component of a sociological attitude 
is^ as Aron has put it, 'the ability to look at the problems of onc*s 
own society, and yet be detached, in order to understand if.* I 
have not, therefore, been concerned to make industrial relations 
policy recommendations in any direct sense. C!)ne may contrast 
the position I have taken with that, say, of Qaik Kerr as revealed 
in his collection of essays, L^bor and Mafts^ef^enl in Indastrinl 
^ochiy?- In them he frankly and ably advocates a policy of liberal 
pluralism. This implies, among other things, that in industrial 
societies private associations should have a great deal of auto- 
nomy; and the role of the state is to provide minimum protcctiori 
for the rights of individuals within the private associations. He 
not only recoj^ni^es the existence of competing sectional interests 
but urges *thc necessity for balance in seeking solutions to 
problems' and advises, 'practical and constant adjustments around 
the Golden Mcan*.^ In other words he is seeking to Icgiiimqtc a 
particular form of capitalism, in which a dynamic equilibrium is 
maiiitairicd between competing groups, thanks to the benevolent 
existence of the forces of countervailing power. In doing so, he 
^oes beyond the bountJs of social science. Clearly one may not 
wish to start talking about the virtues of the Golden Mean until 
structural changes arc brought about in capitalist societies which 
equable more effectively the distribution of wcahb and income.* 
In any case it is simply beyond the competence of an empirical 
science to demonstrate the ethical corrcclness of a policy whether 
it be chacactciised as a middle-of-the-road compromise or an 
extremist solution , 
There are, however, certain specif c ways in which a sociologist 
^Aton, Ef^ftm Lttiares lm Itt^ttiirisi S^iety (Wcidcnfeld and Nicolson^ 

^ Cl^k Kcffj Lab^r and MuHa^/rmerft in Ituiajtna/ Seeietji (Harper, 1964). 

" Lbid.^ Ph uvJt 

* Sccforeiainplc^V. L. Allni,'Thc ParadoKof MUluncy*, in R. Blackbum 
and A. Qjckburn (cds.) Tbt ttitsmpatibks: TraJf Unien MiUfsnty and i^ 
Ccwjfflrtf/ (Penguin, £967). 



WEitJiig about industrial tiinflict in i dctichct^ nianncr^ may 
legitimately liope to contribute to the public discussion. Among 
them, the following may be enumerated: 

1. One may attempt to clarify or refine the concepts which are 
employed in imiusttial rehtions discussions. To take first an 
obvious example, otl'^ cinnot seosibJy speak of a strike as though 
it were a single category of social action. There are varieUes of 
strikes and indeed, the very same social conditions which give 
rise to certain kinds of strikes may also lead to the diminution 
ofoihcr kinds of strikes. Ocarly the studtnt of industrial relations 
has to distinguish cfFccdvely between diffcret\t kinds of strikes if 
he is, in suhsequcnt analysis, to compare like with like. There 
arc tinics however, when one wishes to suggest that existing 
class! Rcat ions of types of strike arc not as precise as they might 
be. This is one of the points which Cameron and 1 bring out in 
the chapter on unofficial strikes. We tmakc the point that to speak 
of unofficial strikes in a unitary waj is to ignore the fact that we 
are dealing ivith a concept which varies in scope, content and 
tacticitl ?iignificancc as between unions and within the snmc union 
for that matter. What follows from this of coarse* is that any 
public policy which Is framed to deal with the problem of the 
unofficial strike is grounded on a mistaken assumption* Of to 
assume that the number of unofficial sttikcs involving members 
uf a particular union may be taken as an index of the degree of 
unioti control over its naembcrship, is inadequate, since there are 
times when such activity is tacitly encouraged, and many times 
when it is sub&e<juently kgitimated. 

2. One may also wish to show, however, that some conventional 
dassificatory devices do not do justice to the social reality they 
purport to describe, when the categories are treated as mutually 
exclusive. In Chapter i, for example, on explanations of strikes, 
I have shown how political and economic, reformist and revolu- 
tionary goals may co-exist in partictiiar strike?;^ although different 
goals may dominate at different stages in the proceedings. 
Similarly in Chapter ;, on industrial relations in the north east 
steel industry, I have suggested that one might classify disputes 
riot simply in terms of one stated (and allegedly dominant) cause, 
but rather in terms of a mixture of the known elements. If one 
takes the Ministry of Labour's categories for clas^yfying disputes, 



one may consider how paiticukr elements duster together in 
certain industries or situations. One can drau' atrencioa to tbc 
frequency and range of such clu&teis. Thus, m applying this form 
of analysis to bargaming i$sucs raised m plane level in ^ sfcel 
plant over a sis mouth period, 1 noted that 'wage questions* were 
often mixed with ^manning* or 'other work arrangements* 
elements, providing the dominant theme for plant bargaiiujig 
during this petiod. 

J. One may consider the assumptions underlying prtkukr view- 
points on indu stria] relations. For example, it is commonJy 
maintained that the ^itlemcnt of disputes through the use of 
procedures and the mechanisms of conciliation, mediation and 
aibitratiofi \^ preferable to overt conflict in the fotm ftf strikes* 
One tacit assumption here, howevcfj is that the interest groups 
in dispute accept the legitimacy of the industrial order in which 
the piocediires are operative. And even if this is the casc^ there 
is the assumption that the use of procedures leads to preferable 
OMtcomcs to the parties m dispute as oppoitd to the use of the 
strike weapon (or^ rather, the parties themselves must believe 
thi^ to be so). How and why particular interest groups ignore, 
accept or modify the procedural arrangements which ire designed 
to regulate their activities, is a theme which is taken up in several 
chapters, notably perhaps in the studies of the demarcation dispute 
in the shipbuilding industry and industrial relations in the north 
east &tecl industry. 



4. It may s^imetimes be possible tn indicate the kind of condi- 
tions which are necessary before certajn policies can be effectively 
implememcd. An example of what T have in mind occurs in 
Qiflptet 4 on the official dispute in the constmctional engineering 
industry where one of the questions discussed is, why was the 
arbitration machinery ineffective in resolving the cc^nflict. Follow- 
ing an earlier analysis by Lockwood, Roberts and 1 stigge&t that 
it is important to distinguish between an arbitration procedure 
which discharges its function in a judicial way, assuming that 
*right* principles can be enunciated and 'correct* solutions arrived 
at, and a procedure which functions in a pohtical w^y, seeking a 
working compromise between interest groups. Equally, it is 
important to distinguish between the type of con^iet itself. Is it 
predominantly a conflict of interest or a conSict of right? Our 



case study bears out the suggestion that only at the conflict of 
rights Jevel is there likely to be sufficient notmativ* consensus 
between the patties to make arbitration possible and that the 
political approach to arbittation is likely to be mute effective 
than the judicial Clearly, distinctions such as these are of re- 
levance for policy makers. 

;. In analysing social processes, one of the central tasks of the 
iiOCJologist is to discover how those involved in those processes 
define the situation. In trying thus to interpret observed be- 
haviouf, the investigator must attempt to understand whar norms 
the participants decide to follow or not follow, what rules to 
obey or disobey, and in pursuit of what goals or purpose?. 
Needless to say» the investigator may make wrong assessments 
and draw wrong inferences. But in looking at conflict situations 
as an oliservcr he is perhaps less likely to categorise ihc differences 
which arise in terms of truth versus error, or rationahty versus 
ircAtionality. He may point iflivtead to the co-exiatcnce of com- 
peting logics. Starting from different premises, diSerent groups 
will have differing conceptions about vhat constitutes a desirable 
Out^otnc in terms of the goaU to be attained or the priorities to 
be establishedn To draw attention to the co-e^tistence of competing 
logics is not, however, to deny the possibility of irrational 
btiaviour. The logic may not always be clearly articulated in 
terms of a well thought through means-end schema. There may 
be times when one would want to say that an individual or 
group, in the light of the evidence available to them, could have 
selected certain tactics or developed certain strategies which 
would have been more effective in achieving their ends. (This is 
meant to imply, of course, that rationul action is not dependent 
on a perfect knowledge of the costs and consequences of the 
action. More typically it may be defined as an adequate assess- 
ment of costs and consequences in terms of probabilities.) 

It is through the use of the case study particularly that the 
attempt can be made to explain social behaviour in terms of the 
way? in which the participants in a dispute define the situation. 
And, since conflict presupposes some kind of interaction between 
the disputants, it is possible to indicate how the interaction pro- 
cess may lead to changing definitions of the situation. Thus, for 
example, decisions as to whether to continue with a strike or 

I 



Introhciim 

whether to go to the bargaining tabic, arc likdy to be affected 
by the perceived effectiveness of the method. One may try and 
Ciilculatc in sidvance ho* cohesive the striking group is likely to 
b^ and how far the employer is likely to be able to withstand the 
presstirc, but re-evaluationi have to be made in the light of the 
on-goinj^ experience of the partiqipantSn U is precisely this kind 
of issue that is discussed in Chapter 4. 

Tn commenring on the ns£ jRiptions^ implications or ambiguities 
of industrial tclatioos viewpoints or policies, one is attempting 
to darjf)' the substance of certain 'issues' or 'problems'. What T 
have said in this context is, in ef^ct^ a specific application of the 
appropriate relations between sgcial policy and social theory as 
suggested in the writings of, among others. Max Weber and 
Myrdal.* It remains now to say something of the ^vays in which 
these essny:^ seek to enhance our ihcarcticai understanding of 
industrial conflict. 

Much attention has been ^iven in these essays to the presenta- 
tion and analysis of cast studies of industrJal disputes. But, apart 
from the empirical information thus provided (and, in the British 
context Jt is surprisingly limited) is there any theoretical virtue 
jitt such 3(1 approach? 1 think the answer is quite certainly yes, 
tmt the ihcorctical virtues which may be manifest will depend 
upon the kind of case study we are talking about. It is^ in par- 
ticular, helpful to distinguish between the repTcsentative case, 
the deviant case, and the strategic case. 

In the study on redundancy conflict in an isolated steel com- 
munity, one first attempted to show, by a review of other 
redundancy studies and surveys, that a generalised belief system 
oonccrning the principles recognised as relevant in guiding 
ledundancy policies and procedures, e^cisted in the country at 
large. One was able to show that the particular case analysed in 
this chapter conformed to this gcnetalised belief system, in term^ 
of the o^eial policy pursued by the Companyn It ts in this sense, 
as Kaplan suggests, that we may speak of a paradigm, 'a par- 
ticular case coiKidered as rcpreseotatrve for a generalisation, 
\;vhose content is thereby being made manifest*.' 

^ Sec for CAampIc, Max Wcbet, Tht Meibad^hgy if the S^mi S(itttm{Q\tnf^oc 
Free rrcs9» 1^41;) and G. Myrtiil, ^^/juir/o J'w£u/TArff7>'(RoullcJ;L;c andKcyan 
Pjnil, 15^ B). 

^ Abraham Kaplan, Tbt Cit^d fifl/t^uiry (Chandler, 1964), p. [l8< 

6 



It can also be recognised, however, that a case study may serve 
to tbtow kgicimatc doubt on the validity of a sociological pro- 
positiori, Jf it docs it may be dcsctibcd as a deviant c:ise. For 
example, as a result of analysing the enuscs of the di^i^utc in the 
constructicnftl engineeting industry, Roberts and I tjye&tioncd 
Baldnmus* contention that 'occupational costf; nre strictly deter- 
minate whereas effort is not,** The point of Baldamus' proposition 
is that, since occupational co&ts are determinate, this leads to a 
harmony of interests in the employment situation between worker 
and manager. Industrial conflict, it h maintained, is centred on 
(he ^effort bargain'. Our case study suggests that this is an over- 
fiimplifiefi distirtCtiOrt. Certtf^l to the dispute was a conflict be- 
tween management and liiboat over the skilled status of the 
erector; the erectors and their union claimed that it was a stilled 
catcj^ory and the management denied this. This inevitably brings 
an clement of indeterminacy into the discussion of occupational 
costs. This eJTcctively leads to a counter-proposition that it is 
prccititily beciiusc dilTcrenccs of opinion may cstist on matters 
relating both to *cflbrt* and 'occupational costs^ in the same 
dispute, that the difficulties of resolving labour- ma n^f^cmcnr 
conflicts are intensified. 

In using the term strategic casc^ 1 have in mind the fact that 
one may choose to describe and analyse a particular dispute 
situation to give another dimension of meaning to what is already 
statistically known. Such cases arc used, for cjtiimplc^ in tlic study 
of Lndustiial relations J u the north eas t s tccl Indus tr y . There^ both 
in. the discussion of strike patterns and in the analysis of the 
pknt bargaining issues, attention was drawn, not only to the 
numerically frequent wage disputes but also to less frci^ucnt 
disputes, which, however, served to throw light on the frontiers 
of control as between one group and another. These included 
dcn^arcation questions arising between the crafi and pruducnon 
side of the industry, recognition issues relating to the unionisa- 
tion of clerical and supervisory staff and issue? of inanagerial 
prerogative arising from changing situations created by technical 
innovations and the introduction of new plant* 

If the case study focuses on particular conflict episodes, histor- 
ical ajialysis enables one to consider changing patterns of 
industrial conflict: both their form and content. The chapters 

^ W. Baldamufi, FJScistKji and Fffori (Tavtstocfe Publicationa, 19^ i J* p. 10. 
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on the north east steel industry and the study of (he demarcation 
dispute in the abipbuildmg industry, ate two examples of this 
approach. 

The implications of the steel industry study for a sociological 
iheoiy which seeks to expbin the frequency and/or intensity of 
industrial conflict by primary reference to the technological con- 
text of the employment situation, is that, in the light of com- 
parative studies, the theory does not fit the facts. The alternative 
proposal is put fofsi^ard thst sl Icsis tidy but more accurate 
explanation of the patterning of industciaii relations in the 
industry, is to be found in the interaction of cultural, economic 
and otganisational factors. 

A further critique of the theories whici:i relate the nature of 
induatriaJ conflict to the type of technology in an ovcr-dctecmifl- 
istic way, is to be found in the opening chftptei. The logical 
ambiguities of these theories mirtor those Involved in more 
general 'economic interpretations' of history, which Weber so 
lucidly exposed: 

Where ver the strictly economic explanation encountejs difficultieSj 
various devices arc avaiUble for maintaining Its general validity aa 
(lie decisive causal factor, S^Jmttin^c-s every historical event which 
is mi explicable by the invocation of economic motives is regarded 
for iljat vtry ntuoit aft a ncicnlifically insignificant 'accident'. At Dtherii, 
the definition of ^economic* is stretchfid beyond recognition so that 
all hujnan interest j which ate related in any way whatsoever to the 
use of material means arc meluded in the dcfinltlan. If i: h histor- 
icaily undeniable that different responses occur in two situations 
which arc ecnnoniicEilly identical - due tu political, rch^iaua^ 
climatic and countless other non-economic determinants - then in 
order to maintain the primacy of the economic all these factors ate 
reduced to historically 'accidental* 'conditiuns* upon wliich the 
economic factor operates as a 'cause* . . .^ 

Whether this is a just parallel, the reader may judge by reading 
not only the critique, but the texts cited in this connection. 

In discussions of sociological thcoricii^ there is sunicttiucs a 
rather sharp distinction drawn between tho^e who see power as 
9 scarce resource and. In consequence, ennphasise the conflicts of 
interest "which divide societji and those who stress that for society 

' Objectivity m StK^ifil Science and SocljiI Policy^ in Mix Webcr^ op. ttt. p, 
70. 
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ro work at all, there must be some underlying consensus ctribodied 
in a value system which asserts the commtrn advantages to be 
obtaineti in patticular forms of social lektionships and organisa- 
tion. This distinction between the ^conflict thcoiiscs", such as 
Marx and Whght Mills on the one hand, and the ^functionalists' 
such fl$ Dufkheim and Parsons on the other hand, no doubt 
springs in part from difTcring images of society. The suggestion 
is now being made, however, by writers such as Dahrendorf* 
snd Lenski,^ that to posit the^e approaches as mutually exclusive 
is misleading. Dahrcudoif, for example argues: 

There arc ac^vctological ptoblem} foe the explanation of wlu<:h the 
integration thcocy of 50deiy provides adequate assumptions ; there 
arc other problems which can be explained only in teim^ of the 
coercion theory of society; there are, finally, problems for which 
both theories appeac adequate. For sociological analysis, society is 
Janus-hcadcd^ and its Xwn faces are equivalent aspcctJ of the same 
reality.^ 

Now in the study of the demarcation dispute in the ship* 
builditig industry^ 1 have sugge&ted that in certain circumstances 
the conflict of interest motif may dominate intcr-group relatione, 
while in other circutnstances the mutual advanrage considerations 
help to explain social behaviour. One of the crucial questions in 
this context is why procedures emerged at all to regulate dt- 
marcation conflicts- In certain respects the answer given re- 
presents a synthesis! between the functionalist atid conflict of 
interest perspectives. Given the original conflict over a scarce 
resource, namely job opportunities, the disputants first discovered 
the degree of real power they possessed, by drawn out attritional 
strikes. The parties having thus ascertained in this painful way 
where they stood vis-i-vis each other, a search for a less costly 
means of settlement then became realistic. In effect, the balance 
of power was built into the normative system of conflict regula- 
tion. This system can certainly be shown to e?:ercise^ constraining 
effect on the disputants and to influence the mode of conflict 
scttlctnerbt by emphasising ideas of reciprocal co-ordination 

^ R, Dahr^ndorf, Ciui^s und Clasi ConjStct in an Itttfifitriaf SotirSy (Routlcdgc 
and Kcgan Faul, i^^f)). 
^ I.cnski, !^6wr W PrifOege. A Tbiorj af Soctn/ Stratijiciitifijt (MtGraw Mill, 

* Dahrcndorf, op^ cit. p, ij^. 
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between ^t^oups, but it has to he recognised that the balance of 
power between groups is not a once and for all alfalr. Technical 
changes in the industry can affect the bargaining strength of 
particular unions and economic tlownturns can aJfcct the wiliing- 
ness of the craft groups to reappraise the simadon by reverting to 
strike action. Normative regulation in ibis context is thus best 
viewed as a safety net rather than a strait jacket. There is, in this 
respect, something of a dialectic between conflict of interest 
concerns and the commitment to procedural forms of conflict 
regulation. 

Oac way tjf uttempUng to enhance our thcorcrical understand- 
ing of industrial conflict is to examine the methodology which 
underpins the theory. This in fact is the strategy pursued in the 
first chapter, which critically reviews the explanations offered for 
5trike activity. There Is no need to recapitulate the substantive 
conclusions reached there, one can simply indicate the kinds of 
question which such a icview leads one to ask. What is the 
icliability of the statistical data upon which studies of strikes ate 
based? What is the research design employed to e^tplain a strike 
episodcj or the incidence of strike activity? What indices arc 
employed to measure strike activity ? Arc the concepts utilised in 
the research design unambiguous ? What empirical generalisations 
about strike activitjf are put forward and what is the nature of 
the evidence upon which they arc based? What conclusions, if 
any» may be drawn from the empirical study of industrial conflict 
in developing sociological theory ? If in the process of considering 
these questions^ I have shown that there is no universally applic- 
able explanation of industrid unrest and that even more specific 
propositions are sometimes of dubious status, I will, I hope, by 
the same token, have drawn attention to the complexity of the 
phenomena under investigation. 

Although the phrase *socioiog^ of industrial relations' may 
have something of a modern ring about it, it represents in fact 
one dimension, albeii an important onc» of sociologists* long- 
standing interest in the causes, forms and consequences of the 
division of labour in industrial society. In Appendix A, The 
Sociology of Work: Trends and Counter-trends, I have suggested 
that studies of the impact of machine-based technologies and 
bureaucratic organisations on the labour force (manual and 
clerical) in the writings of jMarx, Engcls^ Durkhcim and Weber, 
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have formed the basis of a tradition of sociological pessimism. 
The alienation theme is writ hrj^c: the mode of production and 
the ntieans of administfation are depicted in a way which suggests 
that the individual has Jost control over the contJittons of his 
working hfe. And work as an activity is so broken down into a 
minute division of labouf that it has lost its meaning for the 
individual worker. Moreover, he is so closely circumscribed by 
an imposed system of impersonal rules that he tnay property be 
described as *unflfee^ 

This fiocioiogical tradition is not to be lightly discounted. 
Nevertheless^ more recent sociological \i'riting (for example, that 
of Biauncr, Burns and Stalker, Ciozitr, Dalrcm, f'riedmann and 
Gouldncr) has drawn attention not only to the diversity of work 
experiences and situations^ bui to the fact thai diiferential oppoi- 
tunii:ies for control of work patterns, creativity, rule formation 
and manipulation may be discerried. The difference^ in the dejtjree 
of control which one group of employees may exhibit vis-a-vis 
another, or \n relation to their employer may be the product of 
many factors. But certainly the struggle to maintain or alter the 
frontiers of control is cencral to the study of indus:rial rclaiions* 
It j^ lo some of the facets of this strugj^le that \ now turn in the 
chapters which follow. 
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CHAPTER ONI5 



Explanations of Strikes 



j4 Critical Kevie^ 

To consider all strikes as homogeneous occurrences ^und^ in the 
way of enliglitennientJ 

A 'strike* is a social phenomenon of enormous complexity' which, 
in lu totality^ ls nevet suscepttble to complete dcscTiption^ let alone 
complete eiplatiation/' 

IN this chapter wc will look at some of the ways in which 
stiikcs and strike patterns have been explained. Given the 
truth of the two observations which head this page, one is 
not sutpriscd to find different classifications of the subject matter 
unci a diversity of explanations of the phenomena. In order to 
bring some coherence to this review' , I have chosen to organise 
it by discussing in sections the research interests which h^ve 
chajacterjsed investigations. One will notice in the course of this 
that what is discerned at one level of investigation may well have 
relevance for another level. I'or cTtamplCj the conclusions of 
national comparisons may have to be modifietl by what is dis- 
covered about ioter-industrial differences^ 

This review of some of the major contributions to the study 
of strikes and their causation is, then, arranged in the following 
way: 

A. A preliminary comincnt on some of the inrrlnisic difficulties 
involved in studying strikes. 

^Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hartnian» Ctmgitfi Paiitrnt of Intlmirial 
CiwjfK/ (Wiley, 1960), p. 24. 

^ Alvin W. douldncr, Wiidsat Strijkt {HoutledHc and Kchsii Paul, tgj;). 
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B. A note on the concept of an industrial rebtions system as 

:in aid to analysis. 
Ch Nationa^l comparisons of &tf ike activity, 

D, Intcr*induatry comparisons of strike activity^ 

E. Intfar-industry comparisons of strike activity. 
F- The case study approach: three examples. 



A. VTtHminafy comment 

Whatevet the logical strengths and weaknesses of particular 
explanations of strike activity, one needs to realise that, even at 
the level of description the record may be Vorttafmnated'. Kuhn 
repoEtSj for eicample, in his American study ^argmmn^ in Grievana 
Sutkmmt} that few firms kept any statistics on walt-outs. And 
he questioned the objectivity of such statistics as were kept. In 
one case he compared the management and union iccards of 
work stoppages over a seven year period. He found that although 
(he trend was similar, the union record was consistently and 
markedly below the n[iana.gemcnt*s. He further suggests that there 
is nor always agreement within the ranks of management as to 
what constitutes a stoppage and that. In any case, it is sometimes 
thought pcefciable not to report a stoppage when it docs occur. 
Kuhn quotes a foreman who did not report a walk-out in his 
department because, while it created a difficdty for him, it did 
not in fact interfere ivith production, *As long as 1 get enough 
production Til take the nuisance.* One can also recognise tt^t too 
many stoppages within a department may be thought to reflect 
npon a manager*? or supcrvisor*s ability to control his work force. 
This may well provide an incentive not to report a work stoppage 
where this can be avoided. 

Many studies of strikes are based upon official government 
statistics. As with many social statistics these arc collected for 
administrative convenience and usage. The research worker at 
his more cynical is inclined to feci that they create ahnost as many 
problems as they solve. One finds a certain arbitrariness existing 
over basic questions of definition. What constitutes a strike? 
Some countries inclutle Jock-outs in the definition^ whereas others, 
more sensibly, separate them. We find also difference& between 

^J. W. Kuhn, Earg^aining in GtitvantB Setthmttit (Cnlumbia, ip6i). See 
ChapEci VII, The Intliicnce of Technology^ 
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countries in the minimum amount of time lost and/or workers 
involved before a strike is officially counted. Ross and fJartman 
had to face these and otJier diHiojltics in their work on inter- 
national comparisons of strike activity. They maintain however, 
that the statistics ;arc usable: 

When aU is said and donCj the dissiinilarities in methods and defini- 
tion arc not very gicit. Furthermore, (be conclusions reached in 
this study do not require a high degree of precision in the basic 
data. The rrcordcd differences in ^fperience among th? countries 
arc so great as to outweigh the relatively mjiiior inaccuracies and 
ambiguities in the statistics.' 

They fountj that the Yearbook of Statistics published by the 
Inremationiil Labour Office for the years since 1927, was a most 

convenient source of data, since it co-ordinattti gnvcrnRicnt 
material fiom many couniries. Data from Communist govern- 
rticnts was not, however, available. 

The problems of international comparisons were grcatet fot 
Kerr and Sicgel, since they ^^^cre concerned with inter-industry 
propensities to strike,* Leaving aside the Communist countries, 
tbey examined dita from eighteen countries and found that, for 
their purposes only eleven could be included in their analysis. 
They founds fot example, man-days lost through strikes in 
France were published in aggregEite byt not btoken down by 
industry; in Denmark, there was an occupational breakdown of 
man-days lost, but no industry clfl^ssificiition^ and that in Canada, 
Finland and South Africa, no adequate employment data, was 
given to match against nnan-days lost, They were certainly more 
cautious in evaluating the status of their Hndings than Ross and 
Hartman: 

It should be kept in mind that (the data) reflect the cKperience of 
only eleven countries over ^ limited period of time and that the 
industrial breakdowns arc not so numncrouE or so coTinpacable from 
one country to another^ or even from one time period to another 
in the sarne country as would be ideally desttablc for the purposes 
of this analy'sis.* 

^ Ross 4Jn:d Haftman, op. cit., pp. 184— j. 

' Qark Kerr and Abiaham Sic^cl, "I'hc L;tcrEnJu&tr^ PtOpcnilty V^ Strike 
— An Inumational Comparison/ in Anhur KorEhauser, Hobcn Dubin and 
Arthur Ross (eds.) Itidmfrial CtMtfiUt (MzGxa^ Hill, 1954), pp. 189-111. 

* Rosa and llartinan, op cii., p. ift^. 
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Whether a country chonses to 'adjust' its official statistics 
because, say, it regards a high strike iccotd as bad for its trading 
image, is A matter for speculation, but certainly the mechanisms 
by which strike data are collected are likely to vary in efficiency 
as between countries* In a relatively under-developed country, 
for example, the channels of communication through which 
government statistics are obtained and processed ^ arc likely to be 
less well estabhshed than in the older industrial countries. By the 
same token there is more likely to be a shortage of qudified 
administrative personnel, which may affect the reliability of the 
statistics finally produced. On the other hand, some well estab- 
lished administrations may produce Statistics which have a mis- 
leading precision about them. Thus in the United Kingdom, (he 
|>ractice has long existed of classifying industrial disputes accord- 
ing to thcii main cause or object. But» a* Knowles rightly points 
out: 

Any auch classification must be somewhat subjective, since not only 
do most strikes btcak out on a multiplcity of issues, the relative 
importance of which may change in the course of the strike, but 
the main issue on which the strike ig fought may turn out to be 
more or leaa relevant to the real cause of discontent. * 

What this really amounts to is that wc have a strait-jacketed 
account of the reasons people give for striking (stiait-jacketed 
because only one reason appears in the classification). This is not 
without interest and may provide some valuable clues for the 
research worker. Indeed, comment is made below nn the use 
Klnowles himself makes of these statistics.' AJl that one is con- 
cerned to point out for the moment is the weakness of the 
clasaiRcatory system as a descriptive device. Since it is the kind 
of description which encourages explanatory inferences, which 
in practice would lay an incorrect emphasis on single factor 
explanations atid the role of precipitant causes of strikes, the 
imperfections of the system of classification need to be m^de 
clear. 

The preceding comments draw attention to some of the b^sic 
didiculticfi involved when making comparative or trend studies 

^ K. G. J. C. Knowles, ' "Strlkc-Pronencss" and its Determinflnta,' in 
Walttt Galcnson and Seymour Martin Lipsci (cds.) Lahsrafui Trade IJmnim 
(Wlky^ i960), pp. joi-i*. The quotation is froim p. aoa. 

* See section D of tbis ebaptcr. 
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of Strike patterns. Fyf diiftsrent reason$, case studies of patticukr 
strikes present research problems at the level of description. For 
txamplcj the method of paiticipant observation may be used^ the 
Msearch ■worket intefftsted in indu^ttial conflict may join a par- 
ticular firm as :in employee in the hope that he will gee 'inside 
information' and 'the feel of the situation'. But it has to be 
recognised that his work obli^tions may cut across his research 
objective of accurate situational observation, since he may be tied 
too closely to a particular placCn Further his work role, -^vith its 
concoiriitant status implications for the enterprise hierarchy, n:iay 
structure the way he is perceived by the various participants in 
any dispute which arises. In this way, information from the 
'opposite^ side may be withheld from him* Converssly, he may 
not always find it a simple matter to describe events without 
treating one group in a dispute more sympathetically than 
another. The possibility of having nnore than one participant 
obsctvei^ one as manager, another a^ worker in the case of 
naaoageinent-labout conflicts, would seem to commend itself. 

If the research worker comes into the situation without trying 
to conceal his research interest [whether as an open patricipant 
observer or interviewer) he may try to cash in on his stranger 
value. The ambivalence with which strangers arc treated, how- 
ever, is sufficiently well known for us to note that, again, 
advantages and disadvantages will be found to attach to the 
position so fer as attaining accurate descriptions of conflict 
episodes arc concerned. It is the field worker's task to minimise 
the disadvantages and it appears that scientific objectivity is not 
always best served by adopting a role of lofty detachment. 
Gouldner, for example, studying industrial conflict in a gypsum 
mine, found that the miners, when being intetviewcd» were not 
prepared to accept 'the dependent and pisjive role involved in 
a One-way ejtchange' : 

The ideal role of the interviewer could be approximated on the 
surface (i.e. with surface wtirkcrs) but it ft-ll flat in the tniiie. Wc 
tentatively conclude from this experience that the dangers of inter- 
vicwet 'OTer-idcntification' and *Dvcr-rflpport' can be much 
exflj^gcrated, and thai it is sometimes indispenMble to develop 
fciendly ties with certain kinds of respondents in order to obtain 
their co-operation. . . , Deep rapport has its perilEn but to treat the 
norm of impersonality as sacred, even If it impairs the informants' 
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cO'Opcration , would seem to be an inexcusable form of scientific 
ritualism.' 

Djilton came ro similar conclusions Jn his peiceptive study 
Me/i Who Ai^fiagf.^ As a participant observer he found that the 
espcetations of his work collcigues were such that *atiy straining 
toward a detached manner^ or pursuit of points with uncommon 
persistence would -and did until I ieatned better - t^efeat the 
purpose*** And since he wbf interested in industrinl conflict, he 
did not pur all his faith in the cool detachment of the interview 
situation: 

Usually cKpecting guaidcd talk^ I sought when possible to catch 
men :n ot near critical situations, and to learn in advanee when 
important meecings were conung up and vthat bearing they would 
hiavc on the unoElici^I aspects of various issues. Bjcperiencc . , . 
prompted me to ^ct coniments or gestures of some kind from 
certain people before thdi feeliftgs cooled or they became wary.* 

The point that I am making here is that there h no simple or 
mechanical technique available for obtaining descriptions in the 
ca^e Study situation. This is becfiuse adequate description for 
sociological purposes involves the attempt to delineate the mean- 
ings people attribute to their behaviour and to the situations in 
which they find themselves. While ccctain technical skills arc a 
prerequisite of successful field work, in the last resort it is the 
sensitivity of the rescnirch worker in adopting an appropriate 
stance Jn his observer role that conditions the extent to which he 
is able to maKimisc his research opportunities. 

We have been looking in these preliminary comments at some 
of the inherent dilificuities which esist in trying to deacribc strikes 
and strike patterns. We noted earlier some of the problems 
associated with the use of strike statistics. Finally, let us consider 
the use of qualitative documentary mateiiiai, FJRt one may 
ot^crve that description may be warped through the selection of 
dociin:5cntary materials. Tiiis may occur either because some 
relevant material is withheld frona or not discovered by the re- 

^ Alvin W, Goaldnef, PaHtens sf Im&iffria/ Bi/rt/tr/eraey (Rautledge vid 
Ktgan Paul, i9Jj)^ pp, 2jg-6o. 
' ^Te[vt]le Daituii. Mffi Who AWoj? (Wiley, 19J9). 
'ibid., p. ific, 
*ibLd., pp. ?Bo-i. 
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searcher; or because the researcher has so much material to handle 
that he selects some for the purpose of prcsetitatJon. Each of 
rhcse eJtpenences is common enough in social tescarch. The re- 
search worker caOj of course, qualify his statements where he is 
aware of gips in the documentary evidence. Likewise, where he 
has selected material for presentation Kc can explain ^^hat is 
assumed in his criteria of relevance and representativeness. The 
second point however is this. As soon as comments are made 
about the documentary material wc arc in the realm of inference 
and (tentative) explanation rather than desccipiion. The dilemma 
is that if one accepts the documentary evidence at its face vtilue 
{its manifest content) one's inferences miy be naive and mis- 
leading; but if one tries to describe its 'real* significance, the 
grounds for doing so must be clearly articulated. It is then not 
enough to say that the documents *spcalt for themselves*. To 
continue for a moment in terms of the dilemma thus posed: to 
take the material at its face value commonly leads on to a form 
of content analysis. But it may be protested that the objectivity 
claimed for this approach is in fkct misleading, since by choosing 
the categories for anvilysis, we are in practice imposing out own 
tncaniog stfuctures on to the mstcfial. If however, one advncaics 
the second approach, the meining of the mateiial is no longer 
^obvious'. On the contrary, one is led on an elusive search, which 
one expects to be only partially successful. Thus, as Cicourel has 
observed in a more general context : 

A newspaper article, public document, radio news stoiy, or tele- 
vision commercial may be written under the editorial guidance of 
many persons with a variety of differing intentions- The u'ays in 
which sgch communications are perceived and interpreted by an 
audience can vary with the iudicncc and communic^tnr's nnrruntjvc 
conception about thcii environment at the time of communkation; 
with different social types of actors who may be in different struc- 
tural and Ideational airangements in society and oriented to the 
communication atcotdfng to their social identity and oflficial and 
unofficial atitu^s and rQlc!).' 

Moreover: 
The intentlam according to which the communication is produced 

^ Aaron V, CJcourcl, Mrthed (wJ MfaiwyfffHf in .^"gr/c/pj^r fGlencoe I^Ke 
Press, 1964)1 P- iJJ- 



can be independent of die social scientist's interpretation of it^ and 
independent nf the actors who arc eiposed to it (and who may 
ignote, misunderstand, distort, etc.).' 

The dilemma ptJScd need not, perhaps, be as sharp as I have 
fixpressed it, since there is often the possibility fur content analysis 
to be undertaken in the light of an interviewing pfogtamme or 
cxpecience as a participant observer.' But if I havcdrawn attention 
to the problematic chatactec of description, 1 have by the same 
tokcn^ shown why explanation in social research is not a matter 
of simple inference from 'the facts'. Some of the ramifications of 
this for the study of strikes and their social causation MwilT, it is 
hopedj He brought out in the remainder of this chapter. 

B. A Nofi on ih$ Cotuepi i>f an Indasiriai Relathm Syitifs 

I should like to suggest that the notion of an industrial relations 
system J used as an heuristic device, can facilitate the analysis of 
industrial conflict. The notion has been used and elaborated par- 
ticiihtiy by John Dunlop.' He defines an indastrial relations 
system in the following wayt 

An industrial relations system at any one time in its development is 
regarded as comprised of cectain actors, certain concepts, an ideology 
which binds the indu^triiil relations system together, and a body of 
rules created to govern the actors at the work place and work 
community** 

In Figure I, I have spelt out the main elements of the system and 
the environmental feature*, ot coflttxts to which Dunlop drawi^ 
attention. The broadest contextual category is clearly the locus 
and distribution of power in the wider society. It is the power 
context which is seen as defining the status of the actors in the 
industrial relations system* Hence, in empirical terms^ this is an 
invitation to examine the prescribed functions and interrelations 
of workers* organisations, management organisations, and 
government agciicicfk relevant to the conduct of industrial re- 
lations* This may well throw light on the ability or rights of 

^ ibid. 

' In Chapter j of this volume I have made one such attempt. 
'John T. Dunlop, ln^uitrifi! Ktkfions Sytitms iJt\o\t^ 'i9S&)> 
' ibid., pr 7. 
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management and workers to he involved in strikes and lock-outs, 
and on the kinds of proceduies which exist for settling disputes. 
In analysing industrial conflict one may choose to begin by 
looking at shifts in the status and power of the actors in ft 
country's industrial ccbtions system over a period of timc^ ot 
one may wish to compare the industrial felstions eipericnce of 
different countries with reference to the power context since, in 
Dunlop's judgment, it is in the rules most directly derived from 
the power context that there exist the greatest differences among 
countries. 

The technical and nnarkct contexts are more readily applied to 
analysing industrial relations in particular industries or plants* 
rather than national industrial relations syslcnas as such. The 
technical context is in foct concerned with delineating the type 
of work place and the type of work performed by the actors in 
the system. There are here a whole cluster of potastial differences 
between systems and also in the same industry considered over 
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a period oi ttjiie* There may, for example be differences in the 
si^c of work plncca^ which can commonly lead to a growing 
complexity and formality in the rules govetning industrial rela- 
tions conduct and^ Jn consequence different patters of social 
relations between the actors. Or again^ different forms of work 
operations may dJifeientially aifect the vulnerability of enterprises 
to production looses in the event of mdustriai stoppages. Thus, 
as IS well known, srr^ll groups of workers in car delivery firms 
or producing components for the car industry arc strategically in 
a very strong position, since a stoppage can a/Fect thousands of 
workers in the car industry. The efficiency of the car industry is 
based upon low-cost, tightly knit specialisation — which, at the 
same time, is the source of its vulnerability.* 

Considerations rcbtinj^ to the market context have two basic 
dimensions. The first concerns the impact on the industrial 
relations system of the product market (or. in the case of govern- 
ment-owned ot subsidised industries, not directly exposed to the 
market, budgctaty constraints). The second refers to conditions 
in the factor markets and, particularly, labour markets. Attention 
is drawn to such considerations as the following: 

Different prod ace market competitive conditions may l?e re- 
flected in different wage rates for comparable occupations in a 
given a tea. 

There arc many instances in which fitms, faced with identical 
or closely related product markets slia re common rules fcgulating 
the behaviour of the actors. They may form in consequence 
distinctive, ot closely related, industrial relations systems, or 
form a recognisable sub-system in a multi-product industrial 
relations system. 

The socid characteristics of the labour force may affect in 
various ways the rules which ate formulated in the place of wrork. 
Rtlinicj tcligjnus and cuUurjl divisions within the work force arc 
all relevant considerations here. Of particular interest for our 
putpose is DunlopV^ comment that: 

Some communities are noted for a high degree of tension and coafUct 
find for a bigli propensity tn feuds, violence sind radiciilism. What- 
ever the social relations and experiences which have created such 

^ Ste A. Silheftsnn, *T>i* Motnf Ind^iatly 19JJ-64/ Bulhiii* nf Oxfwtf 
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communities, these feacurts are likely to be rtflcdtcd within the work 
place, Speciiil rules respecting discipline, slowdowns^ and work 
stoppages m^y arise to constrain thi& snte of affairs at the work 
pkcfi.^ 

Now although I have advocated the use of the concept of an 
industrial relations system as a helpful analytical tool, it should 
be made dear that 1 am not attempting to smuggle in any assump- 
tions about a system necessarily striving to perpetuate itself. 
There will be patterned citpcctations between the actors^ wherever 
work is actually being produced^ but the range, specificity and 
ntflbilJty of those e:<pcct£Lt]ons is a, matter for inquiry. In sociology,, 
the sources of conflict and co-nperationj order and in&tsbillty 
must have an equally valid claim to problem status. It is perhaps 
necessary tq underline this since Dutilop's definitional statementj 
that it is the ideology which binds the industrial relations system 
together, might give the impression that the systcmsarc 'naturally* 
^tablf and integrative. Ideology (a much oyer-worked term by 
any count) refers here to the 'body of common ideas that defines 
the role and place of each actor and that defines the ideas which 
each actor holds towards the place and function of others in the 
system',' The extent to which such common ideSrS actually exist 
js» in a sense, a reflection of the extent to which the system may 
be regarded as legitinnftted. It 15 appropriate too, to observe that 
even where there are widespread shared understandings between 
thti actor;, in an industrial relation, these may embrace the notion 
of legitimate conflict and even, in certain circumstances ^ striking. 
Thus, in the British system of industrial relations it is widely 
accepted not only chat conflict be regulated as far as possible 
through institutionalised settlennent procedures^ but also that in 
the event of failure to agree, after these procedures have been 
exhausted, the strike is a legitimate weaponn Thus, although the 
pjovetnment was deafly disturbed about the probable effects of 
the ij66 seamen's strike in aggravating Britain's balance of pay- 
ments problems, its lei^itimacy was not denied. Mr. Tffilson could 
portray the seamen's leaders as wrong-headed, but not fls wrong. 
In this sense, therefore, there may be certain buih-in tolerances 
of conftict within the existing syst«ti. In this way felt grievances 



' Dttnlfip, f^p. cit., p. SG, 
' ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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and tensions arl5ing from inconsistencies in the s}^stcm may be 
*managed^ Such ^management' docs not of course imply that 
there is subsequently A restoration to the status quo^ rather there 
is a shift in the ^tension balance* of the actors on the mdusttial 
lehtinns scene, rurthcr^ tension is not alway.^ 'manngcd^ in this 
way, since it retnains possible for disputes to arise over the basic 
organii^ation of the c>:istiag industrial relations system. 

What the concept of an industrial relations system does mini- 
mally is to remind us of a whole range of considerations to hear 
in mind when ttyjng ti> explain striketf. The character of the intcf- 
rclarions, both within the system and with the environmental 
feifUijCcs impinging on and interacting with the system;, is a 
matter for investigation, but theii existence is a warning against 
single factor explanations of social phenomena. Further^ not only 
may reference be made to such a conceptualisation in comparative 
studies, trend studies and case studies, but one may always 
recognise that difTerent kinds of exphnation can be handled and 
as&e&sed within this rubric. Thus some explanations may stress 
che motives, others the goals of ictois. Other explanations may 
focus on the s^ocial constraints and the room for manoeuvre 
wliich they do, or do not, allow the actors. The ways in w^hich 
these kinds of explanations may be mutually supportive isj 
perhaps, best explored by the use of case studies. But, since 
striking may have diffetent meanings attached to it in diiferent 
situations^ it is likely that we will also have to look for more 
than one bundle of such mutually supportive explanations. 



C, Sfrikff and Na/iosal Jnd/itinat RtJaftoss Syshms 

TTie major study to be discussed in this section is Ross and 
Hartman's Changing Patfems of Indfistriai Conptf* 

We attempt to establish and explain the general trend of strike 
activity in the non-Communist wodd; and to explore differences in 
trends and in the meaning of strikes between one country and 
(inotlier.i 

TIyc authors looked at strike data for fifteen countries and, as 
far as rhc available mate rial permit ted, covered the years 1 300-^ 6 . 
Some six measures for comparing strike activity between countries 

^ Rtiiss and Hartman^ op. cit.^ p. 8. 
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and within a coul^tiy over a period of time were udLised. Two of 
these measures were given prominence in the analysis 'because 
chey appear to reflect most sensitively the insiitutional and 
historical forces at M;ork\^ These were: 

(a) The membership involvement ratio- When appUed to a 
country this tcfets %o *the svim of all workers involved in all 
strikes during a year divided by the average number of union 
members during that year\* Table I summaTises the e^tperience 
of the fourteen countries, which could be looked at individually 
over the whole period. 

Tabu I 
Meuailil&kjp Imvdlveuemt lm Stkixe Acrrvirr 



Dcnmitk 
Netherlands 


1900-291 

% 

70 


1950^47 
% 

j6 


% 
,.4 

1-S 


United Kingtiom 

Getmaxiy 

Norway 

Sweden 
France 


16'j 

27.0 
11.7 

37 I 


6-4 
6-8 

JO 


J'fl 

*z.4 


j*P»n 
India 


30 5 


J90 




Uiiitcd St$te& 


53-2 


20-; 


iJ-4 


Canada 
Australia 




"5-5 
14B 


6.J 


Finland 
South AfricEi 


14-4 


50 


1-4 



SouiK: Koas & Hlftman Cbgft£fn£ PafttnU 0/ Jnduttriai C»ifiieL 

(b) TTie Strike duration fatio. At a national level this ratio Is 
constructed 'by dividing the number of workers involved imo 
the number of working days lost (through scrikcs) for the par- 
ticular year. In other words it shows time lost per striker'.* Again 
this ratio could be applied to fourteen countries over the whole 
period and the findiogs arc £ummariscd in Tabic II. 

The general picture which emerges is of a gradual decline \n 
the proportion of union members g^ii^g ^^n strike during the 

' ibid^T p. I ^, 
■ ibid.i p. 11. 
* IbLd.t p. [1. 
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Table 11 






AvER/lCE DUUATIOH OP 


Staikcs 


I ■548-56 


1900-29 


1948-56 


as per cent of 


(daya) 


(dajfa) 


1900—19 


Dcnsmrk 28-7 


*'5 


15 


NcthctUttda 31-7 


7 5 


*J 


Unhcd Kingdom lj-0 


41 


19 


Germany ij-Ij 


9-9 


<i) 


Nnt*ay JJ.& 


IJ'2 


45 


Sweden 37- 1 


11.6 


61 


FcEuicc i'4'4 


a-9 


10 


tndk 16- & 


e-8 


35 


Cirtiida }:7-i 


(9- J 


71 


Au&tralia 14-1 


J-^ 


*5 


FJnknd }6^o 


ii-« 


44 


South Africa ij-S 


16 


16 



Source: Rc^ & Hftrtniiin Ch^i^iag PafUr/u ^ Irsduifrial CmfiitL 



pefiod studied, in most of the countries, and % decline in the 
average duration of strikes in all the countries. W* shaL fctura 
to the explanations offered for these trends subsequently. How- 
ever, the experience of e^ch of the countries is by no means 
uniform. Taking the pciiod 194&-JS as the point of refcfcnce^ 
they look fot differences and similarities between countries in 
terms of possible combinations of the two criteiia of membership 
involvement and strike duration. Thus they classify countries 
according to whether they have a nominal membership involve- 
ment ratio (less than 5% annual average) a moderate one (over 
j% and up to i<S% annual avtragc) or a high one (over 16% 
annual average)^ Sinnilarly, they distinguish between countries 
having a low average duration of strikes (less than five days) and 
those having a high average duration (over fourteen days). Those 
falling between these two extremes are categorised as inter- 
mediate. On the basis of this exercise the distinctive combina- 
tions (Table III, following page) emerge. 

This they treat, however, as a valuable clue to furthet inquiry. 
They ask essentially how far do these groups of countries embody 
industrial relations systems with Fhated characteristics. And upon 
examination they conclude that, with the exceptions of South 
Africa, Australia and Finland, the four groups of countries re- 
present four patterns of strike activity which *ate associated with 



Table III 

DlFFC1lENC£5 AWP SlMH-ApiTJES IN 
NATlQSAi STUUtE PATTEfi>JS tpi^-'i^ 



Iiumhewient 






B Nomtnsl 



C High 



Long 



Low 



D Inter/High Long 



Dcnmarti 
NdthCfkdtb 
United Ktngcfom 
Gemiimy 
South Afrka 

Sweden 
Fr&ncc 

Japan 
India 
Austnlii 

U.S.A. 
Canada 
FJnJasd 



chacactcriftic configurations of labout-mantigcmcnt relatitKis, 
political structure and government policy'.* 

In discussing the factors which the authors suggest influence 
strike activity they emphasise that such influences must be 
assess wl not as independent variables but in terms of the con- 
flgufation in which it is located: 

Wbtn wc say that a certain factor is conducive to indtistrial peace 
or to industrkl conflict, wc mean that it has this effect in combina- 
tion with othei influences it'hicb it is characteiisticaJly conjoined. 
The cflntcit ia cnictally importinE*' 

Given that the context is cfQciaUy important in modifyiiig or 
accentuating the cole of particular factors, it is nevertheless 
pos siblc to summarise the factors which Ross and Hanman utii ise 
and to indicate the binds of tendency statements which ttiese 
embody ia relation to industrial peace oc conflict. I have spelt 
thi$ out in the following inaniier: 



-Ibid,, p. 175, 
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Tendemcy stateuent relating to 


^1 


Factor 


Industrial Conflict 


H 


ir OcganisatioE^al stability 




H 


^!i) Age of Inbuiir movement 


'Older rnoT/cmenrs nre more tikcly m hnvc 
conipkttd cheii struggles for »iitence, 
Kcogrtitton jind sccuritj-, and to be in- 
tegnttd intn their ntiti^nfil economics. 
Once this point h»$ been reached, bargain- 
ing muchincry csin be dcvcJopcd to handle 
economic iaaues U'lcbaut frequent wotk 
StoppsLgi^/ (Pr ^i) 


1 


(b) Stability of union me^' 


Tronounced fluctuations are gcfltrally 


^H 


b«;tihip 


conducive to indufltrial conflict as the 
unions strive to organise and absorb new 
membcfs and to settle the most pressing 
grievances, or struggle to limit their lo&aes 
and rccaptuTC theJi tcTritory,* (p. fij) 


1 


2. Leaderahtp CD[tflictft irt the 




^1 


labour movcmtnt: 




^^1 


(a) FoctioEialism^ rival uriion- 


*T>Le Linlou itiructurc most conducive 10 


^H 


psm nnd rival fcdemtiunit 


the elimination nf induntiial confltct is a 
unified national ttiovtRient with strongly 
centralised control. \Jadtt these condi- 
tions the ct^ntrdl leadership cati consc- 
iously substitute other tactic:s for tbc 
sttilte artd can restrain *he exercise of 
powet by utEong tubordinate untunit/ 


1 


(b) StrenjBjth of Communism 


'Where the Comitiuniit faction has jub- 


^H 


Ln uriion; 


Itaniiil ttrengtH in ihc labour mnvement^ 
Strike activity h usually stimulated - par- 
ticularly the u^c (if mas^hive detnonstration 
Ktriltca/ (p. 66) 


1 


5. Status of union/inanagccnciit 




^1 


relations 




^^1 


(a) Dcgret o£ acceptance by 


Qrgqniaational conflict i$ minimised yvbeJfC 


^1 


employers 


^employets^ and union* have attained an 
^cepiahlc balance (rr^H^wcr And preroga- 
tives/ (p, 67} 


1 


(b) ConsDlJdarlon of bargain- 


'Multi-employ ec bargaining is conducive 


^1 


ing btnicturc 


to industrial peace," (p, ft-j) 
Where *thc labour market is regulated 
and disciplined as a ^^^hole , . « the strike 
ii moat iikely to wither away/ (p. &i) 


1 


4. LflbauT politics! activity 




^1 


[a) Existence of kbour patty 


LahotLf political action is 'a deterrent to 


^H 


Hi a leading poiilkal party 


strjkca/ {p. (t^) 
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Factdk 
4. Labour politicai activity 

tncnts 
5- Role of the State 

(h) liMcnt «>f govcrnmcnr 
iczmty in deHnixlg terms 
of employment 



^b) Dispute gtttlemcfii poli- 
cies and procedure 



Tend£mct stateXient kelat[ng to 
iNDuaTKrAL Conflict 



'It the labt^ur pAity C(^inc:t irilsi j^owcr the 

deterrent effect ij cvcti sifongefr" (p, fi^) 

'Orcatcr partJcipatian by ^^vrfnEnerjt 93 
^tr^prencur, tcaf\6(R\c p\-mntT, guflrdifln 
of labor, and supervisor of union- 
miniigcmcnt rclattona has been partly 
fKpon*ible for fKe deditling frequency of 
strikt«/ (p. 69) 

*^Labcif protest against public cmplnyment 
policicj at cunipul&uiy arbiti^tit^n awards 
J» miirc likely w take ihc furni of brief 
demonstrations than actual triaJs of 
econotnic strength,' (p, ^^) 



In the light of these tendency statements, the significance of 
the four characteristic configurations ,, to which Ross and Hattman 
draw our arcention, can more readily be appreciated. This h 
brought together in Tabte IV. 

The explanations offered for differing strike patterns arc in 
terms of differing clusters of interdependent factors. But what 
etbnut the dcviani: chutes P ]f one takes the point about tendcficy 
statements being appraised in their configurational context, thei? 
become less surprising. Thus 'normally' one would expect to 
find a country with weflk and divideJ unionism, relatively little 
collective bargaining and a government hostile to labour, to have 
a high strike rate, yet in the context of the South African indus- 
trial felations system this is not so. Ross and Hart man expbin 
this in terni& of a different power structure existing in the wider 
society : 

It flppearj that the oppo?tE£ situation in South Africa is explained 
largely by the thorough going repression of the non-white majority^ 
and pattictilarly by the government.^ 

Or again, given the tendency of itiotig labour parties to depress 
the level of strike activity in a country, why is th^s not bo in 
Finland or Australia? 

In the first case the economic cnvjronitiertr has been too hostile for 
* ibid.^ p. ijg. 
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successful reliance on the political mechanism and in the second 
case the cotistitutiorial poivcis of the federal government are too 

Hence the relevance of the power context and the marker context 
as dHinciLtd in Duniop's scheme is illustrated. Inrfccd, in the 
case of Australia, its 'deviance' is also related to the character of 
its indastry-miic - the technological contest. 

The converse consideration implied in this discussioa of the 
devif^nc cases is the fact that the indices pf strike lictivity -in this 
instance membership involvement and strike duration -even 
when th^y give aimiUi t^ftdmgs ^s between counttiesj may not 
he endowed with the same cultural meaning. It is only as different 
industrial rchtions systcrns axe shown to have shared character- 
istics, which arc combined in similar ways> that one can have any 
confidence in suggesting that simihr levels of strike activity in 
different countries mean the same thinjj. 

To get at the question of the meaning of strikes involves a 
historical perspective. Ross and Hart man are avi^re of this, par- 
ticularly ^I'hen they examine trends of strikes in particular 
countries. They suggest that the decline in strike activity, as 
measured by their indices^ particularly in Western T^uropc^ ccficcts 
the fact that the meaning of the strike as a form of action has 
changed considerably: 

After the struggles for otg^rusation and recognition had concluded 
strikes became trials of economic strength in disputes over terms ctf 
employment. But strike activity has tended to disappear as the 
labour market has been more tightly organised, gn ion-management 
tcliitiona have become mufc solidiristic, and labour haii difected itTi 
activities into the political sphere,^ 

In other words it is argued that the traditional goals oif strikers 
have either beeti realised, or changed in the course of time. Where 
these goals have not been attained or where new goals arc aimed 
for, it is suggested that these may now be mote eJlectively met 
by other methods (notably representation in the political sphcrcln 

In considering the adequacy of rhc Ross and Hartman approach 
there are a number of critical points which must be raised. 

First, some of the tcntlcncy statements on which rhc study 



* ibid., p. 17O. 
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rests are at least problemsiticaL For example, is it really the case 
chat the consolidation of birgaininj^' structures tends to reduce 
industtj^l conflict? Multi-employer bargaining tnay, in certain 
KSpccts, be conducive to industrial peace, but not in all. Thus^ 
the 1939 sted mJkc in the UhS,A» accounted for 41 out of 6j 
tnillJon man dajrg lost through strikes in the nation as a whole for 
that year. Dubin' maintains that the severity of this strike is 
accounted for by the fact that, in power terms, the employers 
and the union were equally n^atched^ whiiai:, at the sflme time, 
the issue at stake was a fafidamcotal oat (A fundametit^l is^uc is 
here defined as one which cuts across or is not adequately in- 
corporated into existing collecrive bargaining proceduMs.) In 
this instance the employers attempted to establish the contractual 
right to make changes in plant ciperations without the consent of 
the union, even though the employment opportunities of the 
union membership might be i^dvcrsely affected. This was held by 
the union to cut across their idea of how a contract should be 
cstabhshcd and their view of the existing *common kw* agree- 
ments in the industry. 

In an authoritative inquiry, directed by Robert Livcrnash into 
Col/ec/iifg har^aim'ftg in thi Bask Sied IhAttstrj} the investigators 
comment explicitly on the role of strikes in an industry which, 
uncharacteristically foe the U.ShA., is based on multi-employer 
lining: 



Most urion oFficJais consulted on the matter of single-company 
versus industry-wide strikes feel that the former are not feasiblc- 
^^■ixc steel is not a consumer commodity and the source or brartd- 
namc of the product is of htdc concern to the purchaser. One 
industry executive expressed the opinion that his company would 
lose a large percentage of its customers if it were struck sepiratelyr 
A r«J fear of permanent lass of markets and jobs overhangs the 
union's policy in this regaid. Despite certain tactictil advantages it 
might enjoy from 'whip-aaw' strikes, the union is deterred by the 
success of past practice in industry-wide strikes, the political con- 
siderations of plating the strike burden nvcrwhclmJnl^ly On the same 
tf>cal$^ and the stjrong possibility of some sort of industry mutual-aid 
plan reducing the pressure on the struck concern. . . . The potential 

^K. DiLbliu 'A Theory of Conflict and Power Jn Union'MnnaecmiCi^t 
Relations*, hdtfstria} unH Labour Rflaiiotts Rtpitfi', Vol. ij^ July 1960^ pp. 

' U.£. Department of Labor^ i^(*i^ 
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national crisis charactec of strikes in steel may well increase Lhe 
eflectivencss of indcistty-wide strikes in stetl compared with other 

Another tendency statement, which Ros^ and Hartman pro- 
pound and which appears tu me \o be problematical rather than 
axiomatic is the iofluerice of a strong f-abour parly, and par- 
ticularly Or Laboui govsmmcnt, in itdvicing th« level and severity 
of strikes iti a country. They suggest, for eiampk, that trade 
union officials Wf^uld not wisti to sabotage the plans of their own 
government by sanctioning strikes. Commenting on [his supposi- 
tion in the contest of the U.K,^ H. A. Turner observes: 

It is true that the incidence of deputes (having risen during the war) 
declined somewhat under the post-war Labour administration and 
Eose ag^in afttiT that govctnnficnt fell frt^m ofBcc, But this last chatigc 
was largely due to events in mining, Outside the coal industiy, the 
third Liibnur gcwerninent's defeat was followed by no immediate 
change in the incidence of strikes, which has only risen concJusivcly 
in the lattM fout years of the Conservative tcgimt. So if thai rise is 
at all connected wiili nutittnal pi^liticM^ it must i;ithcrr be as nn ciTcct 
of the governnnent^s actions than as a reaction to its completions** 

And as one turns to the experience of the pre sent labour govern- 
ment^ one finds that the seamen were not deterred from entering 
on a long and costly fttrikc, when the Prime Minister personally 
appealed to them not to do so. Further^ one may wonder whether 
the 'shake-out' of labour in the summer and axitumn of 19G{>, 
with the widespread redundancy which has resulted was any 
more acceptable because it was inaugurated by a Labour govctn- 

ment. The picketing of the Labout Party Ctinference at lirighton 
appeared to be accompanied by much bitterness on the part of 
car-workers and tlic industry itself wa,*; the 5cenc of long anti- 
redandancy strikes. 

The underlying issue is raised in a slightly different way by 
Dahrendorf when he pOiiits his theory of the institutional isolation 
of industrial conflict in modern industrial societies, such as the 
U+ShA* iind the IJrK. In particular he nr^tics thiit: 

The notion of a workers' party (in post-capitalist societies) has lost 
Us political meaning * . , In all ptisi capitalist societies . . . there is 

' ibid. J pp. 89-90. 

' H. A. Tinner, Tttt Trtud p/ ,V/njt« (l.tedft University Pcck, ig^j). 
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a double tendency to establish the political independence of teade 
unions as int<:rcst groups in jndusti^ial conflict and to cxlcnd socialist 
or progressive parties a? intcrcjt groups in political conflict beyond 
the bDundariGE of an industrial class tn 'peoples parties' ot 'mass 
parties*.^ 

Although *t the time of writing Dahrendorf suggestccl that 
the trend was less evident in the U.K. than some other po&t- 
capitalist societies, it is perhaps gaining groutidK Certainly it is 
not uncofnmon for political conunentatofs to take the view thftt 
Mr. Wilson, both during the ij6G election campaign and sub- 
sequently, is making the bid for the ^middle ground' in the battle 
fot elec(:oial support. Insofaf as this is happening, any identity of 
intere.'iis between J^abour parly economic and indui^tdAl policies 
and trade union policies could flot be taken for granted. The 
furtherance of trade union interests beconnes something to be 
fought for rather than assumed and the possibility of an increase 
in strike activity over particular issues remains. 

/Vpfltt from questioning the validity of these two tendency 
statements, it is my view that the authors, probably in the search 
for clarity, are too ready to make statements atxjut the changing 
meaning of s tri kes in particular i ndus trial relations sy stcnns . They 
j^ecognise clearly enough that *tbc strike is not a homogeueous 
phenomenon but has different meanings in diJferent parts of the 
world '.^ At the same rime there is a tendency to say of any given 
country that once the strike meant A and now it means B, rather 
than explicitly recognising that both meanings may be applicable 
at sriy one time. Foe example^ it is said of the U.K. among other 
countries that 'the basic organising struggle is fairly ancient 
history*.* Ai:d so it n in many respects. Nevertheless, basic 
struggles for recognicjoo still take plat:c^ not only among white 
collar groups and supervisory grades, but also among manual 
workers. TTit evidence given by both the Transport and General 
Workers Union and the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers to the Royal Commission on Trade Unions and Em- 
ployers Associations, bears upon this point* The N.U.G.M.W- 
report, for example, observes; 

1 R. Dahrcridorf, Cittit uttd Cists Coafiiel in an Itidasfrtu! Sofittj (Routledge 

atid Kcgfln Paul, 19s?), p. J75- 

'' Ross ^nd Hflftman, op. cit., p. J. 
*ibid.^ p. 48. 
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Thtit is a widespread assumption that there is little resistance to 
trade unionism for manual workeis among cmploycFS in minu- 
facturlng Industry. Our cKpederice of [CCrultment of raeinben doei 
not beai out this ^sumption.' 

The union alleged that of 161 firms visited by union officials in 
a recruitment drive, 100 T^ere aati- union in their attitudes^ 65 
were indifferent and 57 were co-operative. And the union goes on 
to make the stronger point that in the Ministry of Labour's own 
evidence submitted to the same Royal Commission, *up to 50% 
of the differences on which Ministry of labour condliation takes 
pkce relate to trade union recognition'.* A similar kind of 
criticism may be m^dc of Ross and Hartman^s comcntioit that m 
many countries *:hc strike i s no longer a sustained rest of economic 
strength hut a brief demonstration of protest*.* But :igain one 
must ask how valid is this observation when applied to the U.K.? 
There arc two closely related points that need to be made here. 
The first is that tests of economic strength in the U.K. industiiat 
relations field still take pkce. This is brought out in Qiapter 4 
of this volume. And the seamea*s strike^ mentione<i above is a 
good example of its continued existence. No doubt such disputes 
arc not so frccjucm as ot^cc they were, but that h smother matter. 
Secondly, the impression conveyed by the Ross and Hartman 
observation is that short protest strikes are a recent pbenomenofl 
taking the place of the longer economic disputes. This is mis- 
leading since such protest strikes have been an integral part of 
the history of labour in this country, as has been well documented 
by G , D. H^ Cole, b. H. Phelps Brown, H. A. Turner and others. 
It would be more accurate to say that what has happened in this 
respect is that the decline of u'ats of attrition between manage- 
ment and labour has exposed the rump of shoner ptotest strikes, 
which have been a continuing phenomenon. 

The explanation of different national strike patterns In terms of 
dJJferenccs in industry-mix is not given much prominence by Ross 
and Hartman* For the greater part of the study industry-mix is 
treated as a constant. Only in the case of Australia is it given 
much importancej where it is shown that the great bulk ctf 

' Erifknri i<r li» K074/ Csmmmioit on Tradi U/Timi and E^ptsj*rs' j^4t9ti^tttmf 
(N.U.G.M.W., 1966). p. ij. 
' ibid,, p. i6h 
^ Ross and Hurtinqn, op, cit,, p. 6* 
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strike activity was located in the coal and docks industries. 
It IB to ttie exploration of ifltet-industry differeticfts in strike 
proncncss that 'we now turn. 1 have postponed until the next 
section also the Ross and Hactman thesis concetning the 'wither- 
ing awaj^ of the strike', I conclude this section by obsetvin^ first, 
that the Ross and Haitman approach is a bold and fruitful way of 
organising a mass of data at the international level; secondly, 
tha t the config umt iona 1 approach advocated fc ir cxpl ? in inji^ 
differences in strike patterns is similar to the Dunlop scheme of 
deiineatinj^ industrial relations systems with a (perhaps under- 
Btandable) tendency to o vet-emphasise the power context^ when 
explaining differences; but thirdly, that the approach is marred 
by some of the underlying assumptions as reflected in the tendency 
statements v^fhich have been discu&sed; and finally, that the 
historical perspectives provided to explain the changing meaning 
of Strikes in particular industrial relations systems are too stereo- 
typed to do the job properly. 

D. Itffcr-indurtry Camparirofis of .'\irike-prottensss 

I want to pay particular attention in this section to Clark Kccr 
and Abraham Sicgcl's study 'The Inter'^industry Propensity to 
Strike - An International Comparison*. 

The authors examined the strike records of a number of 
countries. Eleven were found to have relevant statistics for 
extendetl (but not identical) periods since the beginning of the 
century. Their research procedure can be broken down into the 
following stages: 

(a) For each country obtain the number of man days lost by 
industry. 

(b) For each country work out the pctceniagcs employed in 
each industry and^ on that basis, construct an employment rank- 
ing, 

(c) Classify industries for strike proneness within a country 
as follows: 

High: Man-days lost rank substantially above employment 
rank. 

Medium-high: Man-days lost rank significantly above employ- 
ment tank. 
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MctUumi Man-days lost roughly proportionate to employment 

tanking. 
Medium-low: Man-days lost rank si^niticantly below employ- 

ment ranking. 
Lowi Man-days lost tank substartialVy below employment 

rankings 

(d) Make an international comparison to sec if any industries 
commonly fall in one or another category. 

(e) Attempt a theoretical explanation of the findings. 

Table V, summarises the empirical findings of Ehis international, 
intcr-industty compatiion. 

Table V 
Gemsaal Patterns of Stuikil PROSEiwsiTifit 



FropcnsJty io Strike 


Industrv 


H^h 


Mining 




Mantime snd Longshore 


Medium-High 


iMtahti 




Tcxtilft 


Moiiium 


Chettiica] 




Priming 




Leather 




Manufacturing (gerteraJ) 




'Constcuctton 




Food and Kindrtd Products 


Medium- Low 


Clothing 




Gas, water and electricity 




Sctvkes (hDteIg, restturAntS| ckJ) 


Low 


Sflilraad 




Agricukuce 




Tracie 


Soutce: Kerr and Siege], 


"The Inter-industry^ Propensity to StiilcV. 



But how are these diiferences explained? The major considera- 
tion which the authors ndviince is that such diJfcKnces $hot;Id be 
related to *the location of the worker in society'. Certain loca- 
tional characteti sties arc specified. With this in mind, in Table VI 
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Table VI 

LoCA-riONAL ClIAnACTERtSTICS ApPECTtNC StTRIKE PltOMEHC^&S 



Law 
-» Sirihe 

Fronettest 



Sirikt *- 



Worker's 
Location 

in 
Society 



t. Single Industry cDininunit;^ i. Multi-industry community 

i, LiEtkocciipationEil dlAeren- z. Considciable occup&daiu] 
tiatioo different iaton 

3, Geographical or sotl&l iso- 5. Integrated into u-idcr 
iation of (^roup from ■wi*J't!r socwtj^ 

society 



4. Gfoup cohesion 



or 4, Individual isolated fjfom 
hia fellows (e-g+ farm 
worlkcrs) 



I have summaiised the polar positions irfiking fox hjgh strike 
pron^ness and low strike proneness respectively; in part the 
locational characteristics ate seen as determining the disposition 
of workers to strike and in part their ability to strike. Tiius the 
shared and circumscribed life chances of workers in the 'isolated 
mass* results, it is suggested in strikes which aret 

. , , a kind of colonial revolt against far removed aQthoiity^ an 
outlet foe accumulated tensions, and a substitute for (Kicupationai 
and social mobility. The industrial cnvitonmcnt places these workers 
in the role gf members of separate classes distinct from the com- 
mutiity at laigc^ classes with their share of grievances. TTiese 
mdividmls arc not members of the ubiquitous middle class but of 
their own class of miners ur longshoremen ; ^nd tliey do not aim to 

be more considerate of the general Gommunity than they think the 
general community is of them.* 

the ability to strike is seen as a function of group cohesion; 

The capacity for group cohesion is dependent on the fairly steady 
contact of the members of the group, which in turn creates the basis 
for permanent organisation, , . . An isolated mass can be kept from 
intert^ai solidarity not only by the turnover of its membership but 
also by racial, religious and nationality barriers r' 

^ Kerr and Sicj^clj, op. cit., p. igj. 

< ibid. 
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Flowevci, it h argued rhar rhe first three factors noted in Table VI 
at the high strike ptonene&s end of the scale, typically provide 
the structural conditions which facilitate group cohesion, Thus 
the high strike pconcncss situation is appropriately deseribcd as 
a oonditioti of fohesivs mass se^gathn, BtJt at the other end of the 
continuum, not one but two situations are identified. The first is 
the condition tticommumtj inUgratim. The second is the condition 
of indmAml isohithn. If the workers in a condition of cohesive 
tna.S!^ segregation arc both "wiLling and able to sttike, the com- 
munity integration situation emphasises the worker^s lack of 
desire oi willingiicsii to strike, whereas the individual isolation 
condition ennphasises the powerlessness of the worket to strike 
cfFeciivclyK What can he said about the character and validity of 
this explanation of strike difieret^ces I* Fitst, it is important to 
notice that as an explanation of inter-industfy differences in strike 
pfuncncss, it is indirect in the following sen^e. The major concern 
is to define the locaticnal characteristics of the worker in society. 
It clearly remains n possibility » however, that workers in the same 
industry, but different countries, will not be identical in this 
respect. This indeed i^ to be expected in the li^ht of the authors* 
own contention that in any one country the willingness or ability 
of workers in an industry to strike will change as their location 
in the social scrncture changes. Now in the case of coal mining, 
maritime and long-shoring work, their thesis is at its strongest, 
sintt these industries have, over an c^cend^^il period of limCj iri 
different countries, contained workers who might reasonably be 
identified as being in a structural position of cohesive mass 
segration* 

In other cases the picture Is by no means so clear. The steel 
industry, for example, iti sis of the countries surveyed ranked 
low in terms of strike pronencss, in three countries it ranked 
moderate and in one country (the U.S.A.) it ranked medium-high. 
In terms of the Kerr-Siegcl thesis this musE be because the workers 
in that industry are more 'inteja;rated' in some societies than they 
are in others. The steel industry is perhaps a notably deviant case 
to use to make the point - so deviant that it is not even classified 
in Tabic V. But it is also the case that industries classified in that 
table in the middle range comprise, in fact, some which are con- 
sistently medium in all the countries analysed and some which 
vary from high to low as between countries. Examples of this 
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ktcet group are printing, chemicals, and footl antl kindred pco- 
ducts^ With these industries therefore, one is only dealing with a 
st^ti^ncnl mean which can scarcely be said to ofTer an e>:pIanation 
of inter-industry diiferences in strike proneness. Only in a 
restricted number of cases can one a^rcc with the authors that; 

Both the nature of the birth and the trcrtd of development must be 
e^tphincd by some common causes, for both have been quite uniform 
for the same industiy from one country to another.^ 

In the end, it is diffetencca between the same industry in 
different countries a^ well as the similarities which have to be 
explained. Clues to these differences are, however, to be found in 
the Kerr and Siege! analysis. The marks of worker integration 
into the wider society, they suggest, are the acceptance of trade 
unions by employers, by the govccnmcnt and by the community 

at large. These brood status considerations are delineations of the 

power context, as indicated in the Dunltip imlustjrlal relations 
system. And wc may notice also that they have much in common 
with the Ross and Hartnian analysis, whcte these factors are seen 
as conducive to a reduction in industrial conflict. 

It is interesting to observe that both Ross and Haitman and 
Kerr and Sicgcl comment on the declining rate of strike pruncncss 
in the western ^i^orld. Kert and Siegel say that this is because 
the process of worker integration into the wider society is 
becoming widespread: 

The 'hoiTieiesj^ voteless womanlcss* workct is now the rare exccp- 
uon» aiid the workers and their institutions shaie uow in the 
operation of society,* 

For Ross and Hartman^ the 'withering away of the strike' has 
rjccurred because: 

First, emplovers have develop^ more sophisticated policies and 
more cfFective Drjg;anisation. Second, the state ha« become more 
prominent as an employer of labour, economic planner, provider 
of benefits, and supervisor of industrial relations. Third, in nsany 

cuuntrie» (although not in the U.S.A.) the labuUt nlDvcniCiH has 
been forsaking the use of the strike in favour of broad political 
endeavour.* 

* ibid.t p. 200, 
^ ibid., [>. iQi,r 
^ Rdhh and ] laEtman, op. ch,, p. 4a. 
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Thctc is, however, an element of industrial conflict which ttnds 
to be played down by the withering strike thesis. While strike 
proneness, measnted in terms of average duration and man-days 
lost, may be declining^ this does not give any indication of what 
is happening p^"cly in terms of strike frecjucncy. It is quite 
possible in that jense that the strike might be flourishing rather 
than withering. 

The Kerr-Siegel thesis, as we have seen^ in the discussion of 
high strike-proncnesSj lays great emphasis on the isobted hom- 
geneou$ tttass of workers aa the source of such activity. The 
authors rightly point out that many general strikes in % niunbcc^ 
of countries have developed from groups such as minets, dock- 
wotkcts and textile workers. In doing so they are stressing the 
severity of such conflict and, since the workers feel alienated 
from the values of the wider society, its tevolutionary potential. 
But strike Activity n^ay be derived not so much from deep social 
divisionsj but frotn groups of workers with more iocaliscdj albeit 
strongly held, feelings of relative deprivation. Thus we may find 
groups of workers seeking to chidlenge existing managerial pre- 
rogatives. Ihc application or interpretation of particular work 
rules m^y be questioned, and changes in wage differentials be- 
tween groups of workers may be seen as a threat to the existing 
status system in a factory and even regarded as 'unjust'. 

This suggests that other considerations are necessary to fill in 
some of the ga^ps in the generalised statements of both Ross and 
Hartman, and Kerr and Siegel 

A slightly more elaborate measure of strike pf oneness, designed 
to bring out inter-industry diflercnces, is used by Knowlcs in tiic 
context of the U.K.* Working on the Mmistr^f of Labour's 
classification of immediate causes oi strikes, he suggests that chefc 
causes may be fruitfully grouped into the following three 
categories: 

]. Basic i$£uc$: 

(i) Wage increase questions 
(ii) Wage decrease questions 
(iii) Othct wage questions 
(iv) Hours of labour 



* Knowlcs, op. cit., p. JO9-10. 
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1. FriccionaL issues; 

(i) Employment of coctam classes of persons 
(ii) Other working arrangements, rules and discipline 
Jh Solid arhy issues: 

(i) Ttadc-union principle 
{ii) Sympathetic action 

He then proposes that inter-iiidu$ti:y differeaces in the propensity 
to strike bg coFisidcrcd m thc»c three dimensions. In making such 
comparisons^ the relative prgpensity nf strikers in a particular 
industry to be involved in strites of one type of issue is exptessed 
aa a ratio between the percentage of strikers in the industry "who 
came out on that issue and the percentage of strikers in all other 
industries who were so involved. As an example of this kind nf 
approach, 1 have inserted Table VIL 

Table VII 

Relative PROPENSiTr to Sthikh on DirFEEtENj TvPES 
OF Issue i(ji7-j6 



ituiiisiry 


^aiioi illtutraiing reiatin 
to Itriie fln: 

IttMi Iiitttt 


prOJitniUy 
I-ttmj 


Mining and Quarrying 


0'73 


1*4 


4-1^8 


Textiles 


'■5' 


0-57 


0' LO 


Aletal. Engineeiing and 
Shipbuilding 


0-t]0 


I 57 


0.77.. 


Transport 


Jl 


I'll 


T 07 


Building 


105 


097 


o.a4 


Clothing 


c-74 


1-oEl 


^'4^ 


Other industries and 








services 


ITt 


O'TI 


0'S4 



Note: The rclitivc propensity of workers in a given industry to 
Gtrike on a p«rticu]iiT type of issue is indicated in the follau^m|it 
f&tip: the percentage of v^orkcfs who struck on the type of 
issue in question divided by th« |>ct«mage of stiikcts in dll 
ncher industries who struck on the S'jmc t-y^e iirii^iiLi^. 

Souece: JC.GJ.C. Knowlcs^ ' "Stfike-prontnesi'* and it* Dctcritiinants'. 
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This attempt to identify diffefent (iimensioos in croirtpsrmg strike 
proncnc&s in diifcrcnt industijcs is, as Knc^wks himself is well 
aware, handicapped bj^ two things. There is fit^r the lack of a 
detailed industrial dl^ssiAcation »nd sccnndly^, the fiict that it is 
dtrived from single cause Ministry of Labour tables. One might 
also question perhaps, whethet all ^a^c questions should be 
d^BsiJied as 'basic\ Man;f^ ^^<^g^ disputes centre on methods of 
payment and their consequences for particular work groups and 
there is a case for suggesting that they might be da&siBed as 
'fcictional' issues. But the point I wish to raake particularly is this. 
Tlic kind of stiikes which ate especially drawn to our notice in 
the Kcrr-Siegcl study of high strike prone situations arc those 
which would be cla&sifted hy Knowlcs a& Basic or Solidarity 
strikes. This stilt leaves us with the frictions I issues, which^ as 
Knowlcs has ably demonstrated in the U.K. context^ have tended 
to pky a propottionateJy greater part on the industrid fcktions 
scene. 

One study which does attempt to look at uiter-Endustry 
differences in strike pronencsSj in a. way which throws more light 
on fricricmal confijct (especially if we allow some wage issues to 
be fcictional) is James W. Kuhn*s study^ Bargaining in Grievanci 
Setflement. Kuhn is, in Ui^e measure^ concerned to explore the 
dynanucs of fractional bargainings In the American context, in 
which the study was carried out, this means that, instead of the 
f»ticvance procedure being accepted as a means of afEiving at 
judicial settlements in the light of the previously negotiated 
management-union contract, the outcome of grievance problems 
is iiicif a matter for bargaining- The reality of such bargaining 
was illuminatingly described by a union local leader: 



The realities of life do not aJway? allow you to settle grievances 
peacefully iind according to simple intcrpretatians of the contract. 
The grievance process is year round, continuQus collective bargain* 
ing. The contract is like % rubber bag* You probe it this way and 
that- what you need is leverage. The company doesn't view all the 
grievance? judiciously becau&c it cannot. Through its prerogatiYcs 
and inidative it usually has more lerenge than the union. We have 
to resort to undercover bargaining tactics to get any EeH'erage to 
penalise the company ► You've got to move the situation ^nd you 
don't do it by being nice and talking sweet. I have :i]w?p fctt that 
the successful leidtf is the resourceful man who is able to find new 
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ways to put the pressure on -whenever the ronipany is able to brtak 
the old.' 

In such circumstances the strike may be one means used of 
deploying and demonstrating workshop power. As a tactical 
weapon such strikes arc usually of sKo*t rather than long dura- 
tion. There will he certain organisational pressures, if the sEiikcs 
arc 'wildcat', to keep them bdef. These derive fronn the pro- 
fessional mfinsgcment and union ncgoiialors who signetl ihe 
contract. But of theit frequency there can be no doubt. What is 
particularly interesting in the lij^ht of the withctinj^ strike thesis 
mentioned above, is Kahn's observation that over the period 
194T-J9 there is no evidence of a long term decline in short 
St tikes in the U,S,A, Short strikes here arc defined as those lasting 
three days or less and ii^volving sIk ot more workers. But Kluhn 
also indicatci that in the short tcon there was a tendency for these 
Strikes to increase in periods of rising ecoootnic activitj^. This 
tendency was con nter-bak need by the fact that longee strikes 
generally took place during periods of recession. 

We may note in passing parallels with the British experiei^ce. 
KnowleSj fot eitamplSp has suggested that the tendency for strike 
frequejicy to increase when profits and employment are rising 
stems from the feeling that 'prospects of forcing concessions 
seem better, and possible penalties of Allure seem less'.^ But he 
lalso note^ that: 

There is some tendency for big litdkes to break out during down- 
swings when the unions dee:ide on fvtU-scalc rcustance to money- 
wage reductions - until the deepening of the slump inhibits further 
action.* 

And in a more recent Study Turner and Bcscoby have shown 
that this observation holds good for the British car industry',* 

But if ftactlonal bargaining is a reality of everyday life in the 
plant and if short strikes are an integral part of such activity very 
often^ how arc intcr-industry differences to be explained. The 

' Kuhrif op. cir.^ pp. 7Q-9. 

* Knowlcs, op, clt., p. jio. 
^ibid., p. jM. 

* H. A. Turner and John Bcscoby, 'Strikes, Redundancy and the Demind 
Cycle in Ehc Motor Car ImJuatry', Bu/!t/in 0/ Ox/or J Univtrii/j ImiilHtt ef 
Ex^tiomiei and Sisiitikt, i^^i. 
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crucial vatiabic for Kuhn is the technological context. Instead of 
the cohesive isolated mass of the Kerr-Sic^el thesis^ we have fhe 
cohftsive work group as the source of strike proneness. Kuhn 
spells out the technological circumstances in which such a group 
h mnst likely to be found: 

The technology most conducive to fractional bargaining has the 
folio wing characteristics i First, it subjecLS a large pyrtion of workers 
to continued changes la work methods, standards, ot materials as 
they Wotk at JndivJdaiilly paced joh^. Sccnnd, it allows ^"orkcrS a 
considerable degree of interaction with others in their task group 
as they work at their distinctive and specialised semi-skilled or 
skilled jobs. Third, it groups most of the wort force into several 
oearly equal sized task departmtntSH And fdutthj it requires con- 
tinuous rij^idly ac^ucnda! processing of matciiab into one major 
type of product. 

The first and second of the above character! sttcs stimulate willing- 
ness of members of the work group to engage in fractional bargain- 
ing* The third tends to weaken the political authority of the local 
union over the vork groups, and th<! faurth enables the work group 
to disrupt the plant's total production at a cost to itsdf which is 
small in telatjon to the cost it inflicts upon management.* 

Kuhn's own fiddwork on which his conclusions are based is 
mainly centred on a comparative study of workers in the rubber 
tyre and electrical equipment industries in the UhSA., over the 
period 1947--59. The far greater te/idcncy of workers in the 
rubber tyre industry to participate in fractional bargaining 
activity, in his judgment^ confirmed his thesis* In consequence 
he concludes that: 

Technology determines the ability of workers to press their demands 
Eind greatly affects their willingness to formulate demand^.* 

No^v this explanation of industrial conflict pays more attention 
tc* the number t if pcsints of friction and hence is more concerned 
with Strike frequency as such. In this respect it docs seem to 
provide a valuable corrective to those who too readily propound 
the withering strike thesis. It is also important because one can 
more rtadily see that in certain industries, even if rhe worker can 
be shown to have become more integrated into the wider society 



^ Kuhn, op, clt, p. 1^ 
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jn terms of the Kerr-Siegcl thesis, the technology of the situation 
might still give tisc to frictional conflict. And other industries 
x^hich might not be characterisedi as highly strike prone at all on 
the Kerr-Siegel thesis, might score highly when analysed in 
terms of their fractional bargaining activity. 

But if there ace differences tet'iveen industries in terms of strike 
patterns, there arc also diflctcncca between firms in the same 
industry. As we turn now to consider these, it will become 
evident how. In some respects, they also compound the problem 
of explaining differences between industries. 

E* Jnim-hidtistry Comparisons of Strikt A.ctivity 

Kuhn, as ^c have seen, maintains that interindustry differences 
in fractional bargaining activities ate a function of the techno- 
logical imperatives of the industry. But he has to admit that the 
incidence of such bargaining varies between Brms in the same 
industry : 

Special circumstances may affect the particular incidence at any one 
plant but they ate not the cause of the workets' use of non-peaceful 
tactics.' 

The difficulty I find with this formulation is that it treats 
technology as the basic factor and other considers lions arc 
accordingly minimised. There are a number of specific poitits 
which I should like to raise in this connection, which, at the SDme 
timCj throw light on possible differences in strike proncncss as 
between firms in the same industry^: 

I. The technology of an industry may constrain but not de- 
termine the division of labour within a plant. There arc at least 
two senses in which this is so. Firstly, in a number of aituation^^ 
the organisation of the work flow may be organised on different 
structural lines. To take a well-known example, Wilfred Brown 
has distinguished between 'process organisation' and 'product 
organisation'** The former term applies to an organisation in 
which departmental arrangements arc that a departmental manager 
has control over a group of machines of the same type, or proces- 
ses which involve common techniques. Product organisation 

^ ibid. 

' W- Brown, tiMpforaiiwi in Martagtrnt/ti (Penguin, 19&5)' 
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refers to a situation in which, ^uithin a department, managers arc 
responsible for co-ordinatine; iaterdcpendcnt machines or pro- 
cesses, which go to make up the compictcd product, in industijes 
where this oiganisation^ choice is technically and economicaJly 
fcasihicj differences hcfwccn firms making similar products may 
be a reflection of different managerial beliefs about the 'right' 
form of orgat^isation. "BrottTi^ for examplCj ar^uc? in favour of 
product organisation since: 

... it is clear to me that a manager^ placed in fl jnb where tlie itnpact 
of the market bears directly upoti his activjiie^, is able to obiain a 
first-hand feel of the extent to which his work matches that market 
demand^ Such a managef is in a position where he is much mAre 
likely to develop hi£ ^v^ork with recjuisite sp«ed and objectivity than 
would otherwise Ire the case.* 

Bur given the ha.^ which Brown ackflowltdgts^ that there has 
been insufficient analysis of the advintage* of one form of 
oi^anisation w against the other, one would expect different 
fotms of organisation to co-exist betuxcn firms in the same in- 
dustry. One might presumably argue that the different forms of 
the division of labour to which this gives rise should be subsumed 
under the heading ^technology* at plant level. If ihis is ^o^ then 
explanations of inter-industrj^ differences in conflict acdvity in 
tetms of technology will be weakened w^here there is DFjjranisa' 
tional variation in the division of labour between firms in the 
satne industry. By equating a certain tj'pe of the division of 
labour with a certain type of technology, one may still po^tuhite 
a technological explanation of conflict differences betw«n firms 
in the E»me industry^ or in the same firm at dilTetcnt periods of 
time. This appears to be the view of Leonard Sayles, to ^^hose 
study. The Bfkiviowr of IndfisMai Work Groups^ we wiJl refer again 
below. ITius he argues; 

* , . a division of labour which separates or eliminates workers 
doing identical tasks, reduces their tendency to engage in concerted 
ftctivitj'. The number of problems on which there can be consensus 
hai been reduced by the simple expedient of reducing the number 
of sitnilar jobs, or so separating them in space that coinmunicatioos 
barriers are createcl itmong the job-holdetf.* 

' ibid,, p. IJ7. 

*L. Saylci, Jb* Bthamnr of Indiairial Work Grtt^s f'il'Ucy, 191 !}■ 

* ibid., p. -jz. 
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Whether, therefore, one wishes to talk abcjut this as organisational 
variation within the same iitdustiy, or diftercnt technologies in 
the same industrj^, tt is cleat that one cannot necessftfily assume 
some 'normal* pattern, of work organisation for an industry, as 
Kuhn seems to imply, and then explain intra-industry differences 
in conflict activity ai? due to Special circumstances'. There may, 
in shott^ be a number of feasible forms of work organisation^ 
with very different consequences for the kinds of bargaining 
activity pursued (although this, of course, may not be understood 
by the otganisation planners). 

A second, and related point to notice about the division of 
labour is this. Even when thete are strong, or compelling 
cconnmic arguments for a firm to fldopt a particular form of 
technology^ say, mass production assembly line work, within that 
framework there may still be differences in the way labour is 
actually utilised and deployed. The kind of pos^tibilities I have in 
mind have been notably discussed in the work of Georges 
Friedman. In The A»atoj/fy qf li^orjfe,' he has described ways in 
which a numb«f of British, American and Huropcan firms have 
reacted iigain^t the crthodoxy of Taylorian Scientific Manage- 
ment, and intix»duced schemes for their work forces involving 
job transfers, job rotation and job enlaij^emcnt, to countetact 
the prpblems of worker boredom and monotony. Such schemes 
are clearly meant to increase job sadsfection and, indeed, pto- 
dtictjvity. I am not commenting here on their ade4uacy. Nor am 
I saying that such schemes will neces&arily reduce management- 
worker ctiflflict. After all, attempts to increase job satisfaction 
may have as a by-product an increaw in worker solidarity and 
gtoup cohcsivcness. Hence, paradox! cally, inctcascd Job satisfac- 
tjon may be ^companied by increased pressures on the grievance 
procedure. This is simply speculation. But my suggestion is that^ 
although no systematic evidence appears to be available to 
compare intra-indastry conflict in this way, any explanations of 
the degree at intensity of conflict would have to take account, 
not simply of the type of technology, but also of the organisa- 
tional stymie and the actual mode of the division of labour 
discernible in different firms. 

2. Sayles^ in Tbt ^hnvimtr of haitistriai Work Creups, (s im- 

*G. Friedman^ Tit Aaafsmj sj Wark (Hcinemufii'fc, \<f(>i). 
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pressed, as ICuhn is, with the injRuence of technology on the 
pattern of management-bbout conflicE. He suggests, for example, 

that: 

Plants which arc primarily assembly or line operationi oi where 
crew activities predominate seemed to he very differeni in their 
diniEite of industrial tclatiofts from plants jn which iadividoal or 
batch operation were the dominant structure.^ 

But whereas Kuhii talks about djiTerenf:es in tl^ Incidence of 
conAict between firins ^vith the same technology - implying that 
there is not much deviation from the 'normal* - SayJes makes 
dear that this is not necessarily the case. For eiattiple, plants based 
upon interdependent assetnbly or cre^p operations, and lackijig 
strong individual work groups with some status in the plant, 
were found to comprise pobr cases in his sample. That h to say^ 
they contained firms with the *bcst* and the Vorst* ladustrial 
Tclarions records: 

ThcM plants seemed to have more than their share of uninn- 
managcmcnt cn-fjpcrarion and or complete absence of conflicij and 
also more than tbcif shace of situations where the imlon ran rampant^ 
Ard where they were constantly threatened by irrespOEsihle :$tTikc 
activity.* 

Sayles suggests in the imtnediate contest of the above obserya- 
tion that open conflict situations may reflect the inability of the 
rank and file to make themselves heard. In additionj however^ he 
had noted in at^ earlier part of his study that: 

Interdependent work operations niaintain a delicate internal baknce; 
new mcimbers can 'quickly sour the whole bunch' . . . A ft^lly 
embittered employee can have a startling tflect on fdlow Morkcr 
attitudes and behaviour in such groups^ a$ can a highly sati&Bcd 
ivorker '^vith Iwdership potefttial.' 

Hence, within the terms of Sayles* analysis, the paradox is 
espialned as to why firms with simiki tedinologies may in hct 
vary in terms of productivity^ grievance pressure cTierted and 
wildcat strikes. Indeed, by the same token, one might find 
variations within the same firnrr over a period of time, 

* Saylfi, op. cit.j p. iij. 
^ ibid.^ p. 114. 
'ibid-, p. 9K 
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Applying the inter-firin comparison to the British cat industry^ 
here at least is ft possible explanation as to why, for a long period, 
the industrial relaJions record of Vau^hall has been the envy of 
its compel itcjfs. But it would seem to follow from chia that 
matters lekting to union organisation » both on the shop floor 
and at district and natlanal level, and matia^riai policies in 
rclaiion to consultation with workers (both formal and informal) 
and in relation to negotiating practice and procedure, become 
variables in thdr own right. 

Furthermore, the rcorgani&ittion involved as a tesuH of com- 
pany mergers, may effect the level of conflict activity within a 
firm. Thus the high strike liability of the Austin plant was passed 
on tfj other Nuffield factories following the H.MC. merger. 
Bescoby and Turner suggest thai: this was not simply the fact of 
the merger, but the way it was handled, insofar as wage and 
labour policies were not co-ordinated ►* The actual use of collective 
bargaining and consultation procedures - insofa.r as they condi- 
tion how far managerial decisions are legitimised by the work 
force - IS probably even nnore relevant than whether or not wage 
and labour policies are co-ordinated. "What 1 have in mind is the 
fact that the earlier merger between Fords and Briggs had in- 
volved an attempt to standardi&e negotiating procedures, pay- 
ments systems and conditions of employment, but this managerial 
initiative was rewarded with a period of prolonged hbotii unrest. 
Indee<l, the new Piiint, Trim and Assembly BLiilding^ which was 
created as a consequence of the reorgMiisacion and which^ it was 
hoped, in the light of standardisation of work rules 'make it 
possible for the men fronci Fords and Biiggs to mix 'with the 
rrtinimuin of friction, misunderstanding and controversy, became 
the main source of subsequent industrial relations difficulties'.* 
Here agiin the objection was not to the changes as such, but 
mainly to ihc way in which they were implemented. 

What I would wish to argue, therefore, is first that the Vauxhall 
case suggests that there is genuine freedom of manoeuvre foe the 

* John Beacoby and H^ A, Turner, *An Analysis of Post- War Labour 
Di3.putta in the Britith Cii-Mnmifiicturini; Firm*', Tbt Maatfitjier Stha&i^ 
May, Jtj6i. 

' ^pQrt of a Couri of hqttfry into tbt tame mi iirnanjiancer of 3 Uitpufe 
hetuttn the VorA Malar Companj Ltd., Dagtrslfan ani mimbirt of ids Tmdt Union 
Sidt of ibf Ford Nathmtl jaitii- NegofiatiHg Cat^tttitite (tLM.S.O., ip^i)* p- lo- 
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involved parties ^ for firin? sharing the same technological con- 
text; sccontllyj that, while the experience of B.M.C. and Fortls is 
consistent with Saybs' point that *intcrdependent work operations 
maint:ain a delicate internal balance', the actuisl handling af 
industrial rcktions is an important intervening variable. 

In Sayles' owti analTsis, as wc have seen, leadership of the work 
group in cettflin circumstancres, can make dramatic differences to 
the degree and Intensity of industrial conilictH This would seem 
to lead us away from the doctrine of technological determinism 
when discussing the questiort of fitrikt-pfrtnenefiS as between 
GrTTis. And it docs not seem to jii^rify the rigidity of Saylcs' own 

conclusion on the matter^ when he writes; 

This study suggests that the soqial system erected by the techno^ 
logkal process is , , . a basic and continuing deteriiiLnant of work- 
group attitudes and actions.' 

The reaction against an over-emphasis on the technological 
determinant& of Itidustriiil conftict has recently b«cn taken further 
by John H, Goldthorpe in his paper 'Attitudes and behaviour of 
car assctnbly workers: a deviant case and a theoretical critique'.* 
The deviant case is Vauxhall and the question is why should it 
be so ? Goldthorpe, in his exploratory paper argues that to c^iplain 
this one must look at the otientation which workers have towards 
their employment (and hence, for our purposes, conflict and 
grievance activity). This orientation should be regarded as a 
'crucial independent variable relative to what occurs in the work 
situation'.^ For him technology and formal organisations are 
treated ; 

. . . not as the direct determinants of shop floor attitudes and 
bchftviuur but rather as constituting a set of limiting factcirs^ the 
psychological and social implications of which will v^ with the 
significance which workefs attach to them/ 

The investigation of the varieties of nneaning attached to 
similar ^objective* factors involves, he suggests, looking at the 

' Sayles, op. cit., p. 9^ 
* J . H. GoldtKorpw;, * Attitudes and behaviour of car a«eemhly worlcen: a 

deviant ca?e and a tfeeoreticfll ctltique'. B.jS., Vol. XVl!l, Sept. \^(t^, pp. 

237-44. 

^ ibUi, p. 31141. 
* ibidt, p. 240. 
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non-\yoTk aspects of the socUi lives of workers involved. The 
precise influence of these non-work factors have scill to be 
desctibed but he indicated that: 

. . . pielitninary anilysis of out data iodicatea that factrtfS f elevant 
in this connection may include, int« alia, these workers* eaperienee 
of both social and gcogEaphical mobility, their pnsition in the Ufc 
cycle, and their present pattern of family and commiinity living.^ 

The complexity of such an approach, derived ftom what 
Goldthorpe terms the *socid action* perspective can scarcely be 
over-estimated when it comes to making inter-fitm compfttisons. 
In principle^ however, it should prove susceptible to multi- 
variate analysis and yield fruitful results, 

j. Finally, one may observe tha,t firms with similar tech- 
nologies may be differentially affected in terms of management- 
labour conflict, as a result of union strategy, tactics and organisa- 
tion. The use of 'key bargaining' tactics is a case in points One 
firtn may have to tike the brunt of a union attack, with all the 
strike threats and possibilities which that involves ; other firms 
in the industry nnay tnakc peaceful adjustments in the light of the 
settlement hammered oat. These pattern-setting firms ate often 
the most efficient, since unions typically believe that this is the 
way to obtain better concessions and advantages in the industry 
as a whole. At the other end of the spectrum, firms which are 
marginal to an industry, in cost terms may be involved in conflict 
through their inability to keep pace. Clark Kerr has noted, how- 
ever, that there msiy sometimes be situation^; in which union- 
management co-operation may occur in high cost firms with the 
aim of preserving investment and jobs,* 

F, An Examinstion of Tbref Cdse-siuJies 

There are surprisingly few good case studies of strikes. We have 
seen, in the preceding section, some diRiculties in accounting for 
inter-firm differences in the level of strike activity. Certainly there 
is no simple explanation. But if one is to say more precisely how 
particular factors play their part, then there is no substitute for 

Mbid, p. 341. 

■ C. Kcir, 'InduBtrial Peace arul tlae Collecrtvc Sarguintng Unvtronmcnt', 
in Lahr ^d Matuf^tfMt in lat^sirial Sotieiy {Harper, 1964). 
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thq case study. In this way one is able tq trace sequences of change 
in an industrial relatione sy^Cem over a period of time. By 
analysing strikes iti this way^ through the study of concrete social 
processes, one hopes, in particular, to know the part played by 
the different meanings which differently placed actors in the 
system attach to the changes that do occur, 

Tiie three American studies, which I now discuss^ have enough 
in common to give them a family resemblance. But the similirities 
will &Uo serve to throw into sharp relief some notable differences. 

CASE r. THE LOR.AY TEXTELG MILL 5TELIKS, IH GASTOHIA;) 
NORTH CAROLIMAj 19^9 

The Loray Mill strike n discussed in detail in Liston Pope's 
studjj MiHhafsds attd Pfgacbirs.^ In the context of the Southern 
textile mills of the U.S.A. during the 19205^ the ideology under- 
pinning the industrial relations system was one of paternalistic 
capitalism. In the mill villages: 

The capitalist did not merely provide capital, he also established 
th^ facilities and set the normE for polities^ morids, religion, amuse- 
merttj and all other major spheres of culture* His control and hts 
moral right to control had hard!y been questioned. Regulation of 
his activities had been minimal. In short, Gastonk was a stronghold^ 
relatively isolated and undisturbed, of paternalistic capitalism . . .' 

Calculated benevolence was thought to be the managerial 
fltiswci to trade unions. Thus the Gasfoftia Ga^effe pointed out 
tn a report of the period: 

Employees of nine cotton mills iti Ga^cooia arc to meet in a joint 
community picnic + ^ + an nld-fashioncd all-day picnic such as the 
country chufcheg still enjoy. ... It will be held on the grounds of 
a suburban church. . . , Theft will be fried chicken, country pickles, 
pics and preserves. . . . The nulls will furnish many substantial 
eatables and null owners and supetlntcndenrs will hobnob with 
operatives. , . s That Is one of the answers of Gaston County to 
McMahon (ptegident of the United Textile Workers) and his kind.* 

The community valueSt since they were dominated by the 

^ L. Pope, Millksftdi and Prtachtrs (Yale, 1942), 
^ ibid., p. io». 
' ibid., p. 199, 
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company incetest and wcie defined in terms of *what is good for 
the manufacturer h good for the community', rcinfarccJ the 
social coatrols eiieiced by employers over employees. And the 
mill village churches irx particular, whose ministers were typically 
subsidised by the mill ownersj preached the virtues of compliance 
with the existing systein. Hence^ the ititemdisation of the 
employees' willingness to \ifork and obey nxarjagerial authority 
is to be found in the cultural milieu of the community. The 
*appropriate^ tesponse to the benevolent inill owner on the pait 
of the workers wa.5 gratitude. Since this response was typically 
intemalisec^ by the workcf, the ffowfiing providence of the 
manager was usually hidden behind the smiling face. Managerial 
power was such, however, that worker disobedience could lead 
to immediate di^misfal and it was not always easy to find alterna-- 
tive employ men tn 

Mow then is the Lotay strike accounted fur? Jf we take the 
Dunlop scheme for the analysis of industrial leUtions systems, 
the folIo^Aring inter-feiaticn of elements may be traced: 

I. A secular decline in the market for cotton textiles. The 
response to acute competition was: 

1. Technological reappraisal. This led particularly to the in- 
troduction of the 'stretch-out* (more machines per person to 
mind) an increase in the speed of the spindles^ and a general 
managerial pre-occupation with ^efficient' methods of wotk. 

This mu&t be linked with; 

J. Budgetary re-appraisal. The attempt was made to lower the 
costs of pfoduction by rationalising the industry. This involved 
mill mergers throughout the industry, These reflected changing 
conceptions of what constituted optimum sia^c mills. There was 
an accompanying growth In the length of the management 
hierarchy and this increasing buceaacratis&tion of individual 
enterprises was accompanied by the development of absentee 
ownership. At the same time, budgetary re-appraisals led to the 
concKision that: 

From the standpoint of immediate management economics^ the most 
flexibk itctii of production costs appeared to be kbour. For the 
individoal mill other costs tended Co be relatively fixed. Though the 
pcrqcntnge of manufacturing costs which went to labour w*s not 
unusually krge^ many managers attempted to cfTecE ccouDmics on 
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this item. Thrrt possibilicits were open: direct wage cuts, location 
in, a region alTbt<iing cheipef labour> or a {lispropottianate increase 
In relation to ^!yagts of produniviEy per worker. Enploraiion of 
these possibilities profvided tht iTnniediatc bickgfoiind for % wave 
of textile strikes in Nfm/ Englind^ brtwten 1916 and 1918 and in the 
Sopthetn mills in 1^x9^ of which the strike in die Loray mill in 
Gascon vasi one of the most spectacular.^ 

4. Changes in the power contest. Traditionally, emploj^er^ had 
a&siimtd that they could itnpose their will on the employees in 
the South, because the workers Vrt:re unorganised, tnarticutate 
and compliant, iiowevcr, compliance dctuands at lea^t niimmall)\ 
the fulJtlment ai certain expectations - in this case expectations 
about ho^v a pattsmalistic capitalist shoiild behave to his em- 
ployees. The general buieaucratisation of the enteq^rises and the 
movement towards absentee ownership tended to make this more 
difficult. 'Welfare by prosy' Wfls attempted in a number of 
instances as a functional equivalent of the old paternalism: the 
traditional paternal responsibility of the local owner being 5Up- 
pkmed by the delegated eespojisibility of the social wcl&rc 
workers. However, the growing impersonality of the welfare 
system did not correspond with the pcrsoniil bonds which once 
existed between the owner-manager ant! the employee and on 
which the ideology of the industrial relations system was based. 
Hence the normative order was loosened at the same time as, 
and partly beca^use of, cJfbrts which were being made to tighten 
control over work arrangements. 

At the same time, the National Union of Textile Workers was 
a uDion which could potentially make articulate the growing dis- 
satisfection of the employees in the industry. This shift in the 
balance of power, iphidh the growth of the union represented, 
as between worker and c^pitahst, could potcntialty be reflected in 
individual mills if conflict broke out. Its very eiu^tencc posed a 
threat to the pa-ternalistic industrial relations model. The willing- 
ness to obey the employer^ therefore, became less automatic as 
the employers showed themselves unable to conform to the 
industrial relations pattern they themselves had created, and the 
ibiUty to disobey becune a more effective opiiori with the 
existence of union organisation. 

If we turn now to a consideration of thft internal elements of 



^ibid, pp. iii-t, 
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the industrial relations system at the J-oiay mill, wc can begin to 
sec why Loriy (rather than ^omc othijr southern mill) became 
the dramatic flaRlipoint of strike activity. The atypicfility of Loray 
as compared to the paternalistic-capitalist model of industrial 
telations, was reflected in a number of ways which served to 
teinforcc each other : 



1. It wa& a big mill by local standards, with some 5,500 
eiriployees in 1928. 

2. It was characterised by a high labour turrjovcj: and fret^ueot 
managerial changes. 

If the fitst factor placed ait inevitable stfaiti on the patftrtial- 
jstic model of industrial relations, the sccontl contributed further 
to the instability of the social felations in the mill. 

J. Factors 1 and 1 both affected and cortributed to the fact 
that the community was not tightly integrated in a 'way in which 
mill villages typically were. Hence the social supports for 
mana^Eial values were greatly diminished. Norms emphasising 
the appropriateness of accepting managerial prerogatives and 
obeying mflnagerial authority were not so universally intemalised, 
tiificc many of the employees felt no local loyalries to the com- 
munity. They were often strangers - rootless and footloose. 

4, Such loyalty to the company as may have existed among 
the ^locals' was farther minimised by the fact that it was part of 
a Notthem-owned syndicate of firms (Manville-Jencke) and 
structutally dependent on absentee- ownetship* In consequence, 
the identity between community values and company values was 
not so clearly perceived ur felt. 

J, The mill was further atypical because it had been selected 
as a centre for union strategy. First, the United Textile Workers 
hfld supported a stri ke i n 1 5 1 cj^ as part of a campaign for lecogni- 
tion. This had been unsuccessful bur the seeds of unionism had 
been sown . More immediately, the Commuoi s t con trolleti 
National Union of Textile Workers also selected Loray as a focal 
point, sensmg that this was a good place to choose to canalise 
labour discontent and overthrow the existing system of industrial 
relations. Hfisentially thii^ meant that the mobilisation of union 
resources was more likely in the event of overt management- 
worker conflict breaking out. It further meant that an otherwise 
anomic group of workers were provided with an organisation 
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which could command their loyalty, provide vigorous leadership, 
and challenge the existing economic orders 

i. In the attempt to adapt she Loray mill to the wider exigencies 
of the textile Indus cry^ the Manville-Jcnckes' management made 
certain policy decisions to cut the costs of production: the 
introduction of ne\v etjQipment^ a cut-back in the labour force 
accompfti^icd by the introduction of cheap labour, a stretch-out 
policy for workers at the same time as wage cuts were introduced. 
These decisions xsferc implenncnted by a new mill superintendent, 
who was brought in for the purpose snd who made it hia business 
to di&miss supervisors who were 'lenient*. Such local normative 
support fls there was for the mill managetnent was further 
diminished by the sacking of local men and supexvision as part 
of the 'get tough' policjf* 

Management clearly felt impelled to make changes in the 
organisflLtian nf wotk on the grounds of economic necessity, but 
the manner in which they chose to implement their efticiency 
programme - through arbitrary, autocratic supervision - was 
based on the belief that their power position, yis-A-vig the workers 
was sufficient to enable them to steam-roller the changes through. 
However, in taking such action, they iorcodaced nn alien pattern 
of industrial relations in a plant where the normative order of the 
paternal capitalist system was already bemg undermined. But 
given The part which the United Textile Workers had elected to 
play at Lotay, and the lack of other grievance channels through 
which workers might express their disajntcnt, the strike becomes 
an all too understandable response* 

These, then^ were some of the discernible inter-relations of 
the elements of the industrial relations system, which may be said 
to have caused the strike. What do wc learn from it abtjut the 
character of social explanation? Mainly that various types of 
classificatory schemes used to explain the varieties of strike be- 
haviour, may be as misleading as they arc sometimes helpful. 
For example, it is sometinnes thought worthwhile to classify 
^teikes in terms of the goals of the actors. While one docs not 
want to discount the utility of such a classificadon altogether, 
this strike does illustrate certain inherent difTiculties, While many 
of the employees were concerned with the redressing of their 
economic grievances in a localised sense^ the Communist union 
leaders were wanting to use the strike ai the midwife of more 
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revolutionary change. They had a vision of a new economic otdtr, 
ia which workers controlled and dtrccrcd the mc:inB of produc- 
tion, and a new political order modelled upon the Sov^iet Union. 
But the strike Itself could not in consff^uence fee charactetiscd 
CKclusiveiy as either reformist-economic, or revolutionary- 
political, since both elements were always present, although the 
Iftttcr cainc more to he emphasised as the strike proceeded and 
the 140 ion took conirol. The study of the tin ion's role and policy, 
of course, docs help to explain the w^y in which the workers' 
protest was canalised. 

This brings v.b to a related consideration. Smellier has helpfully 
sumtnarised some of rhe major explanarions which are held to 
account for the sources of active unrest leading to strikes.* These 
are: 

1. The ^economic advantage' school, which maintains that labovr 
unions afe *in business' and attempt to maximise the ^agc gains cf 
their members. 

z. The *ji;b security' school which is a varJAiit of the economic 
advantage school. It focuses on the desites of workmen to protect 
the conditions of their work in the long run cather than on short 
term wage gain^, 

J. The *cia5s warferc' (or Manist) school which attributes worker 
unrest tn the fact thnt the working classes auftei from systematic 
eupbitation at the hands of the capitalists. This position has been 
stated in modified ways by various historians cf the labour inove- 
mcnL 

4, The Apolitical* school which en^phasises political conflict between 
unions and managetnent over the recognition of unions and collec- 
tive bargainings jutisdictional disputes atnong unions, internal 
leadership rivalries^ and the influence of communism in unions. 

; . The 'humart rclatinns' school^ which is associatcti with the induatrial 
sociology of Elton Mayo and his followers. Broadly speaking, this 
school tracd basic dissatisfactions among labourers to the break-^ 
down of primary groups among workers and the lack of com- 
munication and understanding between management and workers.^ 

Snielser goes, on to observe: 

Surely the appropriate stratej^y at thii time is to abandon the almost 
ideolf^giciil positions that have crystallised round these schools and 

' N. Smelftur. The Xotioie^ 0/ nsoitemit Uft (Ptcncicc Hall, t^Gj). 
- ibid.* p. SJ- 
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investigate the sfwcific conditions under which eaeh kind of causf is 
most likeljf to be active in the genesis of Etrikes.^ 

Smelser's statement tends to assume that the explanations arc 
necessarily alternatives, whereas in s<ime circumstances they may 
be complementary. One should not assume ihit any particubc 
siirike episode should ftt any single type of esplanation. lit this 
case, for cscanapie, one can certainly disccfn elements of 'job 
security'j *clflss warfare*, 'political conflicts' and 'human relations* 
difficuhies, 



CASE in THE YAMKEE CITY SHOE TNDUSTHY STHTKE, IN 

NEW ENCL^ANDj I95J 

This strikCj forms the subject of Warner ftnd Low*s study Ths 
Social SystiTft oj ^ Modem "^nctoty^ One of the central questions 
taiscd is this; why, in a coniTnunity with a lon^ histoiy of in^ 
dustrml peace, did all the workets in chc town^s largest industry 
come out on strike in such a determined way? As with the Loray 
mill study, the answer is given in terms of the factors which led 
to the disintegration of a particular kind of industrial relations 
system, namely, localised, paternalistic capitalism: 

In the early days of the shoe industry the owners and managerial 
st^iffs of the factorita, as well as the opentives, ^x^ere residents of 
Yankee City : there was no extension of the factory sycial structures 
Odtsidc of the local community. The factories vere then entirely 
under the tontrol of the cpmmuniiy- not only the formal control 
of city ordinances and laws, but also the more pervasive informal 
control of CQmmunity ttaditioris and attitude;:. There vere feelings 
of neighbourliness and friendship between manager and worker and 
of tnutual responsibilities to each other and the community that 
went beyond the formal employer-employee agreenncnt*' 

Essentially Warner and Low attempt to describe both the 
changes which took place in the social and economic organisation 
of the industry and the meaning which these changes had for the 
participants. Among the .(structural changes taking place may be 
noted: 

Mbid,, p. ij. 

■ W, L. Warner scid J. O, Low, Tht Soeiai Syttem uf a Modtrm F^e/ijrj (Yule, 
1946). 
'ibid., p. 10^. 
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I. A shift in the composition of the consumer market. No 
longef did tiie industty exist to meet loc^l or regional re«ds: it 
was caught up i/i a national and International market stnicture. 
Factory output bccamg heavily dcpcndenl upon hrge chain-stores 
for tetail distribution. 

i. The attempt to tticet citpafidinR market opportunities hat! 
originally been a source of stimulation anwng manufacturers to 
technological innovation. This had led, in the course of tinie, to 
the Mpla:ccmcnt of hand tool nnethods of work by machine tools 
Arid, ultimately, by assembly line techniques. Mass production 
both met and quickened the demands of the mass market. There 
was, in consequence, an eitysion and virtual disappearance of 
traditional craft skills. Unskilled Ubnur W3S sufficient to perform 
the repetitive monotonous tasks of the 'modern fictoty*» 

J. However, the financing of a more capital intensive industry 
to meet these wider market demands became increasingly difficult 
for local capjtaUsts to sustain. The advent of *Big City' capitalism 
signified the advent of absentee ownership. And the local indu&tty 
became just a link in the gixa,t chain of industrial ownership and 
just another member of a national manufactarcrs' association* 

4, At the same time as the division of labour is simplified 
among the workers, it is diversified and extended among manage- 
ment* In order to cope with the complexities of marketing and 
distribution functionaL differentiation took place. Not only is the 
local manager in the community no lotij^ct the owner-manager, 
but dso his direct relation with his customers disappears. The 
managers in direct contact with the market are to be found in 
the head oifices at New York (Big City). The local manager is 
not master in his own house^ he is an intermediary in the enter- 
prise hierarchy with immediate rcsponsiblitics for prodnction. 

The bureaucratisation process is seen by Warner and Low, not 
only as changing the locus and distribuLion of tninagccial puwet 
but as creating a hiatus in the traditional pattern of authority' 
relations. Absentee ownership symbolised absentee and alien 
power, which was not geared to servings nor readily constrained 
by, the needs of the local community. Thus they observe: 

When a f^ctuiy is k>cally owned the owner and supervisory staff 
are likely to be influenced in many of their decisions irgarding 
factory policy by the bcoadcr cfimmunity values t<3 which they sub- 
scribe arjd by the Cad that many of their employees ate old acquaint- 
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ittcts and fdends. But when a factoty h absentee- controlled few oi 
none ai the workers are ever knawd to the higher ofKcJals and tbe 
laltti do not feci the pressures that a local owner would feel to 
conform to the values of the cnmmunjty. HetiCi the absentee offidal 
can set factory policies more nearly in strict accord with the profit- 
making logic thiiti a b«] ownci^ and to chat extent the community 
loses ccjitrol over the factory and becumea dependent ijn a\ithidc 
influences.! 

The local jTianagcrs at Yankee City, sons of th« owner-managers 
of the previous generatLorij are portrayed as shorn of their 
effective power. They were stalked by the god-like figures of 

their dead feihcrs who symbolised the security of a comtnunity 
way of life which, to a large degree had been economically 
independent. Their awareness of their weakening power w*S 
indeed one factor which lowered the resistance of local manage- 
ment to the deinands of the strikers; , They also resented the ovet-^ 
riding dominance of the ^outsiders' and 'foreigners' in whow 
hcLtids the uncertain destinies of the community now Jay. To that 
extent the strike was not only a worker response but a community 
response to its growing dependence on rhe exigencies and com- 
plexities of the wider economic system. 

By the same token^ since the reciprocal ties and obligations^ 
which once existed between local managcmcnE and their work 
forcCj could no longer be sustained^ because of the decline in 
local managerial powcr^ then the authoriiv of local management 
could no longer go unquestioned. But whose authority could 
be obeyed? 

It is certain that deci^ioas charged with ruin oi success for the 
economy of Yankee City and the stability of the lives of its peuple 
arc made by men at the policy level of . . . intcrnsitional linancc 
houses who do not so much as know the name of Yankee City and 
who beyond all doubt, do not care \irhat happen! to the towa or 
its people.^ 

The strike was a sign of a Isck of faith in an impersonal, distant, 
profit-oriented and unsympathetic power. When the depression, 
to which the industry was particularly vulnerable took place, the 
standardised response of the employers was to resort to wage- 
cuts. This became the immediate source of worker grievancCn As 

'ibid-, p. ijfi. 
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mdlthe employers' Miction was a precipitant cause of the strike. 
But the question still remairiSj why \vas the grievance manifested 
in strike action as opposed to more fiinorphous and diffuse forms 
of Jisconccnt ? What vas it that made the work force both willing 
and able to strike? The answet lies in tracing out the meaning 
and consequences of the breakdown in the tcaditional crsft system, 
Jr is the craft system which is portrayed as providing the incchan- 
ism for advancement of the individual workcf> One aspired to 
become a master craftsman: starting as an apprentice and gaining 
proficiency in the basic skills, one moved onward and upward in 
the craft hierarchy. There was typically a close corrcIaEion between 
the age of a wotkftr^ his proficiency and slcill level, his pHStige 
and his pay. If age allied to skill was the basis of social differen- 
tiation among the worlc force, knowledge of the craft of shoe- 
making was something to strive for, and it provided the basis of 
onc'5 own sdf-respect and respect for others in the shoe-making 
fraternity. Traditionally, one could, as a worker, entertain the 
hope of becoming one's own boss. In this sense the gap between 
worker and owner-manager could be bridged. By the same token, 
those who did become owners in this way could command the 
respect of their workers since, by definition, they knew what 
shoe-making was about. It is in this scuse also th&t Warner and 
Low can say: 

Workers and managers wcte itidisaobbly interwoven into a common 
enterprise, with a common set of values* In this system the internal 
personal structure of workccs and managers was made up of vtry 
much the same apantu5,ftnd their personalities wttc reinforced 
by the social system of shoe-making.^ 

The changes in the industry, undertaken in the quest for 
economic rationality, served to destroy the sense of communahty 
between mi^nagers and workpr?!, the craft system itself and the 
career pattern and way of life which this embodied. But a new 
kind of work solidarity is created - a solidarity of the deprived 
and the downwardly mobile, who, by virtue of their new-found 
homogeneity, can more readily express a mass grievance. Further- 
more, in sucli circumstances, the industrial union becomes an 
alternative and attractive source of allegiance and barj^ainlng 
power. Indeed, the strike which began a& a widespread but 



' ibid., pp. 87-&. 
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rdatively unorganised eicpression of worker protest against 
managerial behaviour, was taken over by the union and became, 
in addition, a battle for union recognition. 

The Ijuray mill strike, after a period of bitter struggle, resulted 
in a victory for the employers. The Yankee City strike resulted 
in a victory for the workisrs in the sense that, not only did 
managemctit agree to submit the wage grievances to an arbitra- 
tion inquiry^ but they also recognised the negotiating rights of 
the union from that time forward. The difference between victory 
and defeat in the two situations appears to be not simply a matter 
of luck. To the Loray situatioHj the union had been a rcvolution^y 
ginger^roupj with an ideological commitment which did not 
dispose it to make compromise settlements. Tt effectively organ- 
ised the workers* protests But not all workers, as we have seen, 
shared the deep commitment to the Communist aims of the union, 
ilence as the strike wai prolonged, doubt was cast on the 
instrumental value of the union to remedy grievances, and the 
more traditionally-minded workers were pcepared to accept the 
discredit and calumny which was heaped upon the union^s leaders. 
Disaffection set in and the strike was broken. By contrast, the 
industrial union to which the workers at Yankee City attached 
themselvesj was, as Stein has pointed out, 'essentially a responsive 
counter-bureaucracy through which workers as a group improve 
iheir common lot'.^ 

CASE 3. THE ^GENERAL GYPSUVf COMPANT' STRIKE, AT 
'oSCAR CENTRe\ NEAK the GRILAT lakes, U.ShA., 

I9J0 

Alvin Gouldncc*s Wildeai Striki has already become something 
of a sociological classic, It is an attempt to describe and explain 
H strike which broke out at a gypsum mine in Oscar Cetitce 
(a pseudonym for a small community near the Grea.t Lakes)H 
Certain similarities as well as differences with the preceding two 
cases will emerge. 

One important soc ial ptoces s underpi n n [ n^ much of GouMner's 
aniilysis is the shift in the character of management-worker 
relations from a ^leniency' to a ^stringency* pattern. Traditionallyj 
wi:hln the plant certnin expectations about liow management 

^ A. Snein, Tht EtHpte ^fC^rs^mUy (Harper, 1 y^^), p. flj. 
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should ^have trr\rards workers haJ bccri built up hy the 
employees. These included not orily the 'rights' of workers as 
written into the labour contract, but other matters of inote 
tenuous legitimacy: 

Wotkers did not define leniency* as a managcriKnt obligation. 
Instead leniency seemB to refer to managetial coitiplknces with 
wotkers' tolt preferences rather than role prescriptions. Further- 
more, 'leniency' also involves managerial behaviour which is 
tempered by taking into account the worker^s obligatjors in his 
other rolts^ for example, his obligations as a family mcnnbcr to 
maintain the family*? inconnc, to fix broken things around the houses 
or to lea^e work early to take 'the wife' on a special outuig.' 

Among the components of the indulg^ncy pattern Gouldncr 
cites, was the willingness to ^ive workers a Vcond chance' when 
they broke the cnmpany ruling on absenteeism or lateness, the 
permission given to use tx^mpany materials and equipment for 
home repairs^ and letting an injured worker come back on iight 
duties before he was fully recovered, so that he might get more 
income than he could derive from accident compensation* 
Gouldncr does not u?c the tetm 'paternalistic capitalism* to 
describe the ideology of the mdustrlal relations system as Pope 
and Watncr and Low had done, but he docs stress in a simibr 
fashion the personal ties that had characterised the social relations 
in the cottimunity. He suggests that the community etn^dicd 
an egalitarian ethos, which reduced the potential social distance 
existing between men and manapement (and particiilarly between 
the men and first line supervision). The virtues of neighbour- 
liness in a small community v?ttt carried over into the work 
situation. 

What Gouldncr attempts to do is to describe the way in which, 
on the one hand, the managerial interpretation of work obliga- 
tions moves away from a position which has external support 
from the community at large, while, on the other hand, the 
cohcsivcncssof the community and Its regulatory power of social 
control is itself diminished. These two social processes are seen as 
mutually reinforcing the other. But tt should be noted that strains 
on the community value system were not solely generated from 
the company. Gouldncr comments, for example, that 'with the 

^Gouldner^ WUdiat Sirikt, op. tit., p. a. 
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ttansfotmation of farming into a business^ class stratification in 
the atea emerges moie clearly, and intimate personal [sed relation- 
ships begin to wane*.* When it is said, therefoce, that the strike is 
a symptom of social disorganisaticjn, this disorj^iinisation J& of 
I wo forms: a growing discrepancy between the cammuniry value 
system and the value system detectable in industrial behaviour 
within the company i and the disintegration of the traditional 
value system of the community itself. 

As \^ith the othet two case studies, we can sec that part of the 
sequence of change leading to the strike w^s the changing market 
Situation* The *easy' war years of the seHers" market were replaced 
by the *tight' post-war era of acute competition: 

Fof management rationalisation was a solution to ^ pfobletn h * i 
how to retain its tih&re of the fnarket in tb« post-M^ar period with 
its heightened competition andj uldmatdy, to expand the Company^s 
position in the industry. The means management chose to employ 
were to cut unit costs and to produce more and better gypsum 
board,' 

In seeking to make a more economical use of their resonrces, to(> 
management at the campany^s headcjuartcrs in 'Lakeport' tnltiated 
a policy of technical change « the introduction of new and faster 
machines. During this petiod they took the opportunity arising 
from the death of the old indulgcncy-oricnrcd plant manaj^cr to 
replace him with ati efficiency-oriented successor. Through him 
they carried out the strategic rcpbcemcnt of middle maniiKement 
and first line supervision by men who would more readily con- 
form to the new policy ret^uitements* This led directly to the 

closer supervision of workj a denial of the validity of iiululgcncy 
expectations and a corresponding legalistic stress on the work 
coniract Tmpersonah written rules were inRexibly applied and 
status diiTerenccs in the plant hierarchy became a basis for 
managers and supervisors demanding deference from workers. 

Now althoiigh the goal of rationalisation is increased efhciency, 
it is not necessarily achieved and in this case there were un- 
anticipated consequences of the planned managerial HCtion. ThcfC 
was a decline lEi work motivattort as evidenced in a higher labour 
turnover, hostility to the new adminiEtrationj apathy on the part 

* Gnuldcier, Paitirm s:f Ifniuitrini BumsutFiKyi. Q^y cit., p. 44. 
' Gouldntr, Wiidctit Sir/kv, op, cit., p. 8j, 
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of some workers, more deliberate restriction of output on che 
part of others and, uUimatdy, the i^triUc itsdf. The attempt to 
introduce even closer and sttictet supervision to deal with the 
problem simpiy had the booincrang effect of lowering work 
motivationand increasing aggressive feelings still futtheiKManagc- 
metit dearly thought, at the outset of its programme, that it had 
ihc power to implement its dccisionSj even if some (jf them might 
prove unpalatable to the work force ► This was mainly based oti 
their knowledge that there were few alternative Job opportunities 
available at Oscar Centre. Ini^ced, they were even confident 
enough to re-route an important export order to Oscar Centre^ 
from the strikebound 'Big City' plant. This also had an iititn- 
tended consetjucnce. To the workers at Oscar Centre the re- 
routing episode symbolised the fact that the company's orders 
could be flouted and its power challenged. It reinfotced grievance 
feelings on the grounds that *wcVe not the only ones who feel 
this way' and helps tt> explain the timing of the strike and the 
fact that discontent was not simply expressed in more covett 
ways. 

It wag not only the management's ability to implement its 
racjfjnalisacion policy which was challenged, however, but mote 
basically the legitimacy of its authority. The policy emanated^ as 
we have seen^ from the company^s head office at Lakeport. This 
at one and the same time emphasised the fact of external control 
over the destinies of the work force resulting from absentee 
ownership and^ by the same token, encouraged the workers to 
question the authority of plant management who were regarded 
as puppets. 

The strike is defined by Gouldner in sociological terms as a 
^breakdown in the flow of consent'.^ The social disruption, which 
the stcikc refiected and symbolised, is seen as a consequence of 
trying to Tree* the labour contract from the social 'givcns' which 
made it effective in the first place, namely, the shared traditional 
beliefs and values in the community from which workers had 
dc ri vcd t heir comp Icmcntary cxpcctat iorti; . Tlic atte mpt to sharpen 
the terms of the labour contract, with precise and often written 
statements about che duties and ohIigationE of the worker, served 
to highlight the conflict between these legalistic demands and the 
traditional social supports which had sanctioned worker obed- 

1 ibid,, p. 66. 
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icncc in the first place. The conflict which emerged is an 
illustratJocL of the fact that the ' non-com ractua! clcincnt of 
contract is ... a system of common beliefs and sentiments' 
which forms *an essential clement in the basis of order in a 
differcntiatedli individualistic society*-' 

How then could the flow of consent be restored between 
workers and management ? Two kinds of answers were in 
evidence, classified as the fraditionall^-oiienced and the markct- 
orientcd respectively; 

If the traditionalists sought to return to a relsttonship governed by 
■^trust', then the *tnartet-fncn* desired a situation in which trust did 
not matters they wanted their prerogatives guarded by legal guaran- 
tee. If the Iraditianall^tS wanted (o be able Co return CO [he 'fbtd'j 

the 'matlEet'iriien' "u'anted to be 'taken into the bu$iness\ If the 
traditionalists wanted workers and management to be ^&iends', the 
market- [iTien wanted them to be 'partners'. In sum» the traditionalists 
wanted a return to the old indulgeacy pattern, while the 'market- 
men' were willing to set aside the informal privikges of the 
indulgency pattern in exchange for new, formally acknowledged 
union power. 2 

Both of these positions represent an attempt to put certain 
^&Dcial givens' into the labour cy^ntract. The traditionalist hopes 
to restore the original social givcns of the community norms and 
values. The market man sees in the emergence of collective 
bargaining s^trucEurcs a means of containing conBict and regulat- 
ing the conditions of the 'e&>rr bargain'. Given the economic 
and social changes that had already impinged on the communjt3^ 
the first response was rituatistic rather than realistic. The second 
aim was realistic in the context, but, given the fact thai the labour 
contract was conditioned by changing market and technological 
forces, an element of instability is buiit into the system. Such 
frictional conflict as ensues may be regarded as a reflection of 
the politics of the work-place. 

Unlike the Loray mill and Yankee Gty situations^ the plant 
was already unionised. But the strike was a * wildcat' - that is it 
took place without explicit union consent. Whereas in the Yankee 
Qty study wc observed how the union was utilised as a couatcr- 

* Tmlcott Pirvons, Tfc SinutHTt afSxiaiAitisn (GlcncoC Frtt Prt«, 1949)^ 

' Gotildner, ^ildtai Sirikt, op* dt., p* <S3. 
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buceauctacy to fight the itnpersonalj bureaucratic power of 
management , i n this In stance the wof kcts find thcmsel vc s 
estranged frcnn the counter-bureaucracy as welL While then, as 
wc have seen, the strike s}Tnbol:scd a breakdown in the com^ 
munity-plant complex of norms :ind vahies, if also pointed to the 
felt inadequacy of the existing grievance machinery. A different 
kind of Itgitimacy ctisis is itnpiicd: 

When the formal union leaders ace oriented to\(''Afd managerial 
cipcctatiuns^ and when they, therefore view ccctain of the worl^ers' 
grievances as non-ltgitimatc, they may actuaUy impair upward 
communication.* 

If the labour contract is subject to scrutiny and rc-negotiation 
between managetnent and labour^ in the view of the market-men, 
so also is the contract binding the union and the rank and file 
together. What was otice an acceptable giicvance process need 
not always remain so. 

But one thing stands out clearly. If we ask whether the strike 
was against mannj^einent or against the union, the answer is that* 
for different reasons, it was against both. 



' Ibid, p. Xdi. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Unofficial Strikes 

Some Objections Comidered 
CO-AUTHOR; G. C. CAMERON^ 

THE puqiose of this essay' is to discuss ciitically the bases 
on which objections to unofficJaJ strikes are made. These 
we have classified broadl/ as sociologicaJ, admin istracive, 
economic and moiiil. Before embarking upon this, however, Jt 
is necessac)' to give an operational definitton of what we under- 
stand by the concept of the unofficial strike. 

One of the tersest dcHnitions of the unofficial strike is that of 
Knowles : 

An unofficial strike is on& which is not recognised by ihe Executive 
Committee of a Union.^ 

On the basis of Knowks' definition one may go on to distinguish 
between what may be called *quasi-official* aod *pure unofficial* 
strikes. The former category would refer to unofficial strikes 
which at sornc stage, either before or after the evcntj would be 
regarded as justified by the official union hierarchy. The *purc 
unofficial' strike would refer to those stoppages which, for one 
reason or another, do not have the support of the Union Execu- 
tive, A distinction of this soft is sociologies Uy useful in that we 
are able to get some indication of a union's actual policy towards 
unofficial strikes and some measure of the effectiveness of its 
social control over its members. At the same time, the mere fact 
that the membership of a particular union commonly participates 
in unofficial strikes h not a necessary sign of the union*s lack of 

* We are ic;tad to acknci^^ledge the advice i^ivcn in the pteparfttic^n of tlili 
nsay by Mr. A^ J, Odbtr. 

' K^ G. J. C KriOM/Unj Strikes (Bl^fkucll^ ^91 ^)> P- V^- 
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cortttol. Mr. E. Hill, formei General Secretary of the Boilermakers 
Society, for example, has recorded the view that: 

If a strike is on a (^uistion of wages Tfe havt got to support Jt. 
Sometimes ii has got to be unofficial but if it is for the purpose for 
which unlorts -^^tt furmedi \ can always find a way to justify w^ 

Mr, Hill maintained his view even under the widespread advets^ 
criticism he received (heightened no doubt because it was linked 
with an apparent condoning of ballot tigging In trade unions). 
L^tcr the same month he indicated that the importanc distinction 
for him was not between official and unofficial strikes but between 
necessary and unnecessary strikes: 

We say wc want to avoid unnecessary strikes. . . . But sorrtc of these 
strikes cannot be avoided and if we are going to protect our members 
we are going to support them.' 

Quite where union officials draw the line between quasi-official 
and pure unofficial strikes is a question of tactics and ttaditioos* 
BJ.S.A.K.T.A.^ for example, not only rules that *it is not per- 
missible for any member or members to strike his or her employ- 
ment without the authority, and sanction of the Executive 
Coancir, but resolutely rcfiiscs to subsequently recognise aa 
official, any such strike. Indeed, Branch officials who are involved 
in such behaviour arc suspended from office for varjing periods. 
At the Port Talbot works of the Steel Company of Wales, for 
eicample, in Fcbruar}' 1959^ an unolTicia! strike took place ovef 
the cfcismissal of a clerk. The Company argued that they were 
within their rights to sack the man. The men maintained that the 
clerk was not given £ufficient dismissal notice* Following the 
strike action which was against the advice of the Divisional 
0^ganis£r^ five Branch officials were suspended by the National 
Ejcccutive,* Similar action was taken even in the case of the symr 
pathy strike of bricklayers' mates (members of B.l.S.A.K.T.A.) 
at Port Talbot in the autumn of 1961. The bricklayers (organised 
by the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Operatives) were 
in dispute with the Corapajiy and the "mates* refused to work 
with *staff ' men who were doing the Bricklayers' jobs. This brings 

' Report on the N.U,M. A»rual conference. FtNoiKiafTmir, j July 1961. 
« Re^rt on the E,T.U. Annual conference, Finaneia/ Tmft, 20 Jul^- t^r&U 
' 1 20 Drainch ofT^ciah cf signed in firoicsi over this actkxu 
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out the rigidity with which chc sanction against unufficial strikes 
is applied. In the context of this union there can scafcely be such 
a phcnomcnoo as the quasi o^cial sttikc. By comparisonj even 
the NhU*G.M,Wk, which can scarcely be described as militant, 
has had officials who have warned stubborn managements that 
unless a. conce&ston h made *tVicy cannot be responsible for the 
actions of their members'. As Clcgg points out in his study on 
the General Union: 

On occasion^ officers have been known to suggest to a shop stewaid 
that i demonstration of the validity of this kind of statement by 
theic nrtembfits would be of assistance in theit negoUAtioiis.i 

A very useful test enabling one to distinj^uish between the 
quasi-official and the pure unofficial strike is whether or not 
dispute benefit is paid. Payment of dispute benefit is the mark 
of ultimate justification. In the T.U.C.'s own report unofficial 
strikes were essentially regarded as those in ^^hich a dispute 
benefit was not paid-^ One might also add, howeverj thac there 
are cases where 4 dispute beneiit as such has not been paid to 
stiikcTS but an ex f^rafia payment has been gi'^^en. In this way a 
union's policy about the non-payment of dispute benefit to strikes 
that take place without official union sanction^ can be circum- 
vented. Such strikes also are clearly quasi-ofHclaL 

It is important to recognise that what we have termed quasi- 
ofliciil strikes are not always felt to be unofficial strikes. Thus 
VP. Gallacher separated unofficial strikes from spontaneous 
strikes over trade union principles -'such a strike is often 
necessary when something occurs leaving only the option of 
submitting or &ghting\^ These might be described a& ^perishable 
dtsjiutcs", where speed of action is placed at a premium by the 
strikers- They might arise in circumstances where it is either 
imposE^ible to contact the union official, or where it 15 felt that by 
the time the issue has gone through the negotiating procedure 
the battle will have been lost. Perishable disputes might arise in 
relation to such matters as the upholding of a closed shop 
principle^ object ions to ma nn iog arrangements ot other condit ions 
of work which were felt to be contrary to existing agreements 

IRA. CEegg. Tht Gtmraf Union {^hzk^^^W. 19(4], p. ijj. 
*T,L'.^. Rspori, ly^i. 
^ Knowles, op. cit., p- 31. 
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and so on. Not all spontaneous strikes, Ehercfore, need be re- 
garded as wildcat strikes. ^ 

A fotmei Minister of Labour, Mr. Hate (now Lord Blakenham) 
showed rhat he was aware of some of rhe pitfalls that awair those 
^i^ho try to define the unoiRcial strike, in the House of Commons 
on 21 May 1962, he pointed out that: 

There are difficulties in defining and classifying striken as official 
and unotlickl. . . . Some strikes statt as uno^cial and end as official. 
Some ace ufftcjal only when they arc over. Some are oificial at 
district level and are jxpudlated at headquarters. It h difficult to 
give the breakdown.^ 

It isj however, a pity that only when specific questions are 
asked Jn tlie House of CommonSj does the Government make 
any attempt to discover the incidence of unofficial strikes, It is 
now a decade ago chat Knowles suggested that the Ministry of 
Labour improve its strike statistics by introducing a distinction 
between official aind unofficial strikes.* He was thinking par- 
ticularly of isolating the pure unofficial strikes^ in order that the 
extent to which the unions used the strike weapon as ati instru- 
me nt of polic y cou Id be a see r ta ined r I>oubrf u 1 c a se s , he sugge 5 ted, 
could be classified as such. Despite the difficuHies wliich Mr^ Hace 
outlined^ it mi^ht still prove a rewarding and worthwhile 
exercise. In the House of Commotio Mr. Hare revealed that in 
1961, three million days were lost through all strikes reported to 
the Ministry of Labour.* Of these about 860^000 days were lost 
through strikes which were definitely stated to be official* On 
this reckoning 71% of time lost was through unofficial strike.^. 
These would mainly refer to pure unofficial strikes because many 
of the quasi-official strikes would subsequently have been declared 
official. 

The categories around which the following discussion Is hinged 
aft not rcgartlcd as wattr-iight. But they da provide a utscfLal 
framework and should serve to reduce some of the confusion 

' See p, 78 below for a diKuaeion of the wildcat strike , 

' Hatitard (Mi^ 1962)^ Vol. 660, coL 8. 

"op. dt., p, iO^K 

* These refer to arrtkcs involving ten or more wofk[Mroplc and lasting for 
one da;^ or more. The aggregate number of days lost cjtcccd too. Countless 
%mall Etopf^a^cs v^hich characterise many UQolficiaL &trikcfl UC thereby 
CKtlud^d. 
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that surrounds a rathei: controversial subject in which the 
emotions rather than the intellect are the first to be stirred. 

A number of sociological objectiofis to unofficial strikes arc rooted 
in certain theories of conflict. In industrial sociology one form 
of this is to be found in the style of thinking which tends to 
assume that management/labour conflict can and must be 
eliminated by *good' human relations* Writing on 'The Perspec- 
tives of Elton Mayo' Reinbaid Bendix arid Lloyd N- Fisber 
argue that: 

It is difficult to understand Mayors work unless one realises how 
much he abhors conflict, compEtitiun or disagreement: conflict to 
him is a 'social disease' and cQ-opcration is *social hcalth^* 

This, pcchaps, docs less than justice to Mayo*s position but the 
statement illustrates the type of theoretical approacK we have in 
mind, Lsndsberger' has reasonably noted that the epithet 
*managcmcnt-oriented* with which the Mayo school is dubbed 
is more readily applicable to the Michigan studies of supervision 
in Industry and the Group Dynamics approach typified in G>ch 
and Fjcench's 'Overcoming Resistance to Social Change\* 

But the existence of authority relationship^; both within and 
between particular social groups, which gives rise to real and 
perceived dilTcrcnces when the costs of prescribed courses of 
behaviour are evaluated, strongly suggests the inevitability of 
conflict both at the social psychological and sociological level, 
Ortainly when one looks at the field of industrial sociology the 
po\Fer element is far more evident than in some other areas of 
sociological investigation. Yet, as John Rex has indicated: 

Anyone with ej:petience of industrial reladojis knows that the actual 
tektions between employers and employees ace determined by a 
contract which ends a pcdod of negotiations in which both sides 
arc likely to deploy theif powets in threatening strikes and lock 
outa. Yet very often indusErid sociology ignores aU this and discusses 
the social relations of a factory as though they were akin to those of 

*■ R- Ucndii and L. N. I^'ishcr, "Hie Perspective yf Elttrn Mayo', Rmto> of 
Eiommiit utid Staiistks, Vol. 31, T945, p. jya. 
^ Henry A. Landabergcr. YiaMborra Rj-wj/W (Cornell, 195 ft). 

' L, Gjch and J. R. P. Vitnch, 'Overcoming Re:aistanec to Social Chartge", 
Humem RthifOHJ, ip^S, I, pp. jli-jj. 
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a. village community^ in teims of some sort of value framework 
which is supposed to be accepted by both sides. ^ 

This statement acts as a useful bridge to a sociological objection 
which is rather more convincing^ While strikes and lock nuts 
have always been a featute of the industrial relations landscspcj 
some observers are questioning whether they are a necessary 
feature, The international comparisons of Ross and Hattman in 
Changing Patterns of luJusfriaJ Coftfiiet^ &how that in most countries 
there has t^cn a icducEion in the number of days lost througii 
strike activity in the last 2; yeats. This trend provides grounds of 
hope for those who believe that the strike will become outnuoded 
in mature industrial societies* 0, C Roberts, for example, argues 
that: 

The relative scarcity of major strikes will make the occurrence of 
simall protest strikes of gceaier signiHcance And will probably induce 
demands for some form of compulsory arbitration . - * when there 
ace many strikes arbitratiofi is impossible, but when there ate very 
few there seems to be much less reason ror letting tliein occur.* 

It is not social conflict per se that is denied or abhorred, but 
social conflict that expresses itself in strike action. The rc|^ulation 
of conflict through collective bargaining procedures is advocated 
in ortler that the sharper forms of social antagonisms might be 
avoided, for, as Dahrcndorf suggests : 

Condliation* mediation and arbitration and their normative and 
sttuctutal ptecequisites are the outstanding mechanisms for reducing 
the violence of class conflict. When these routines of relationship 
ate established group conflict loses its sting and becomes an InstJ- 
tationalised pattern of social life.* 

But it Is precisely the normative and structural prerequisites 
that need to be established before the mcchani&ms of conciliation, 
mcdiiatioji and arbitration arc more acceptable to potential strikers, 
than the use of the strike weapon. There would appear to be at 

> J, Eex^ Kty Pr^bltmt of Sochlopetsl Tbtory (Reutledgc and Kcgan Paul, 
i^i\\X>^ 111. 

' Roan and Hartman, Changing Paittrtit of Indtutriai Cortjikt fWiley. i960), 

' B. C. Roberts, Irtdutiriai Rt/aiims: Cmtimpurary Probiuns atttl Ptriptitittt 
(Msthuen^ i^di), p. 17- 

' Sl. Dahtendoif, C/tfj/ anJ C/atJ Csnfikt in an Induftria} -Sodffy (Routle<ig« 
arkd Kcgaii Paul, t^yti)tp^ ^3°- 
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icflst two presuppositions before the superiority of tbcsc mechan- 
isms over the strike in general and the unofficial strike in par- 
tial lar can be Admitted. The first presupposition is an acceptance 
in principle of the Voad outlines of the existing industrial oidcr 
by the major interest groups. Without this there vill be an 
insu^cient consensus of opinion for the collective bargaining 
pfoccdurcs to work eFfectivclyK Where the legitimacy of an order 
is being questioned by any of the major interest groups, an appeal 
for industrial peace which would buttress that order can scarcely 
expect to be heeded. The strike weapon is held to be juatified, in 
such a situation if it brings about the desired re-distribution of 
rights, duties and privileges. This is the source of the political 
strike. The Court of Inquiry into the Dispute in Civil Air Trans- 
port in 1958 admitted the possibility of the intrusion of political 
issues into the field of industrial relations. The Court deplored 
the use of industrial action for political ends, indicating that this 
was 'not compatible with the development of harmonious in- 
dustrial relations and the smooth working of constitutional 
procedures'. 

The second presupposition is that the procedures of concilia- 
tion mediation and arbitration are efficient, representative and 
in some meaningful sense 'feir'. Efficiency here refers to the speed 
at which decisions are taken and communicated back to the 
interested parties. Representativeness implies that^ nor only do 
the interested parties have someone to plead their case, but that 
the spokesman should understand the issues involved and be 
trustworthy in his conduct of the case. The cleavage between the 
style of life of the piofessional negotiator and the rank and file 
member of the trade union ha& not escaped the attention of 
commentators since the Webbs. This gives rise to a latent fear 
that the ne^tifttor will join 'them* and sell his group *down the 
river'. The need for constitutional safeguards to keep this fear 
in check is clear- Thus, Sir William Carton, at the annual con- 
ference of the A.E.U. in 1961, replying to a ckim that the 
executive commiLtcc of the union had Jiouccd a national com- 
mittee resolution, maintained that: 

In this extremely dcn)OCTa.ti(; unian all mcmbcDi cun lunve miccss 

by taking the executive to the final appeal court if it bieaks the 
rules.^ 

' Tbt Guardian, iS April igfii. 
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The national commiitee here is [he fifty-two man rank and 6le 
committee. The barbed retort of Mr W. Flcmitig, one of the 
delegates, serves to itlustcate the point that such constitutional 
safeguards must be properly maintained if the professional leaders 
are to be regarded as truly representative: 

The final appc-iil court is supposed to Qver-tyie the executive, but 
when they over-rule them and the cicccutivc doesn't like it, the 
executive over-rules the fioal appeal court. So 'W'here are we? In 
Feed Karno's Army.^ 

The concept of 'fairness* is not susceptible to precise definition. 
But in broiid terms wc suggest thftt it implies that^ under c^cisting 
procedures, where gains and losses ate involved, the parties 
concerned should have a roughly equal share of them. Whctc 
one union was constantly losing work as a result of decisions 
under demarcation procedures, for exainple, one might safely 
predict the advent of official or unolTicial Eitrikcs, The concept of 
fairness is therefore, concerned with the distribution of decisions 
but it is also derived from the idefis of efficiency And representa- 
tiveness. The esipression of sentiments such as 'it's not fair thiit 
the men should be kept waiting,' or 'we shouldn't be kept in 
the dark about whai*s going on*, or *it*s only fait that our point 
of view should be heard', illustrate this. 

Apart from the sharing of gains and losses referred to abovi, 
it can also be maintained that there ate situations in which the 
1i$« of collective bargaining procedures leads to outcomes that are 
strategically preferable to all concerned. It is this kind of thinking, 
no doubtn which led Mr. Bcrtil Kugdhurj^^ Managing Director 
of the Swedish Employers* Confederaticn to say: 

If you think of a negotiator, I think his first duty is to try to place 
himself in the chair of his opponent and try to End out what are the 
aims of the opposing party. What ar* their conditions, how do they 
work? If you do that sind try to find a ftolgtion^ cvcn if you have 
strongly conflicting interests ^ 1 think it is possible to find a com- 
promise which, to a certain degree, will he satisfactory to both of 
them, 2 

The actual evaluation of the costs involved, and hence of the 

Hbid. 

■ Qyoted in Jack Coir>pct, *TntI«sttia] Relations! Sweden shows the Way* 
ij^abim KfJfarfi P^iffpkkf^ May i^^j), p- I, 
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superiority of Ihc procedural methods to the strike weapon, is a 
mattM for the parties concerned* But the tmpirital difficuities 
here for the scuflent are considerable. Nor aniy is it likely that the 
main interest groups will perceive the dements and issues of the 
hatgaining situation differently, but the individual groups them- 
selves aic by no means homogeneous. In a trade union^ for 
example, not only \nll there be differences potentiaily in the 
flsseismcnt of a situation ns between tht National Executivt, the 
District Officials, the BrancheSj the Shop Stewards and the rank 
and file, but also between different skills and industry groupings 
as any dispute over M^age differentials reveals. 

Belief in the le|^itimacy of the industrial order, and the adecjuacy 
□f the collective bargaining procedures arc analytically separate 
proposition s. But, fts we have indicated, without the estabJishment 
of the fitsl proptjshlon, it is hardly likely that the collective 
bargaining proceduies will work effectively* Similarly, if the 
negotiating procedures as laid down were constatitly TaJlIng the 
tests of efficiency, reptesenlativeness and fairness, the legitimacy 
□f the order would eventually be questioned. 

^dmmtsirative Ot/ec/ions 

The administrative objections to unofficial strikes arise in part 
from resistance to change which ^ to a greater ot lesser cittent is 
encountered in all biiceaucratic organic a lions and in part from 
the dilemnias which the functionaries of the parties involved find 
(hcnaselvcs in as » result of such strikes. The position of minoriry 
groups is a perennial problem of democratic theory and highlights 
the issue of bureaucratic resistance to change. In industry, a group 
of workers who wi&h to transfer their allegiance from one union 
to another or to establish a new union , will meet the formidable 
opposition of the entrenched union and employers" bureaucratic 
structures* The employers and their Associations arc reluctant to 
give ticgotiating rightJi to unions with which they are unused to 
dealing. The T.U.C, is likewise reluctant to recognise new tinions 
and further holds that a union's right to retain its members is 
supreme over the member's right to change his affiliation, as the 
analysis of post-war jurisdictional disputes awards emphatically 
&how5*^ A smaU breakaway group does not easily gain control 
^ Sec Sr W. Lcmcr, BnaJkaiyaj Unimt anJ fire SmaU Tradt Umon (19&1J 
Chaptcc 2, Tht TUX. Jurisdictional Dispute Sctdcmcnt. 
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over the means of communication to present its point of view 
adequately to potential converts. When, therefore, the gtoup 
dr^ws attention to itself in the form of an unofficial stoppage, its 
leaders ^re likely to be described and dismissed as 'iroublemakerjs'- 
Mr. Harry Douglas^ General Secretary of B.LS.A.K.T.A., speaks 
ing at tlie TkU.Ch Cotiference debate on uooffidal strikes in 15160, 
declared : 

The individaal unions have set up a constitution democratically by 
their own elected membecs a,nd then have come to (his rostrum to 
sapport those who def^ that constitution. , . . If self-elected dictators 
attempt to destroy the agreements democratically negotiated, they 
will just 35 suidy destcoy the Movement u'hicK negotiated these 
agreemcntSn* 

This is an eipression of what Katl Mannheim in a more general 
context described as ^bnteaucratic conservatism'j the type of 
mentality which attempts to turn all problenis of politics into 
problems of administi^tionK* In its estrcme form bureaucratic 
conservatism refuses to accept any revolutionary tendencies as 
legitimate and seeks to control industrial discontent by the 
manipulative technicjucs at its disposal. The motal objections to 
*unconstitntiond' behaviour, which -wc discuss separately, pro- 
vide the ideological content and justification of bureaucratic 
conservatism. 

Turning to the diletnmas which the functionaries of the parties 
involved rind themselves in as a result of uriofTicial strikes, one 
can see that too many disputes when trade union officials are thin 
on the ground, makes it physically impossible to cope The time 
and resources of the official may be sttetchcd beyond endutance. 
In addition, there is the further dilertitna of how to respond when 
an tmotficial strike is broiighc to the attention of the trade union 
official. V. L. Allen has well illustrated this problem in connection 
with the dockworketEs.* When strikes were being spread from 
port to port by unofticial strike leaders, the union officials had to 
tiy to get to the ports first. They then had to decide whether to 
hold their own properly constituted union meetingSj with the risk 

^Tbid. p. ;si* 

' K. Mannheim^ Ititfitd^ and Utepis (Eloutledgc and Kegan Paul, ipfio), 
p. lOJ, 

'V. L. Allen, Trade Uhian IjaJiTthip (LririjjjmartA, 19J7), Ch^^ier 111 
(]) Dt^ckwofkcca in the Union; (zj Union Leadership in the Docks. 
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that those they really wanted to be present would not cqme, or 
would even hold their own rival meetings, or to attend the 
unofficial meetings to put the oificial union view across. While 
the tatter approach might appear to concede recognition tn the 
unofficial group and certainly puts the union officials on the spot 
in a hotly dissentient atmospliefc, «n baUnce it appears to have 
been the most successful tactic in resolving rhc dilemma to the 
union's advantage. 

It is what is commonly caQed the wildcat strike that gives rise 
to the union's administrative dilemma in its tnost acute fortn. 
The genuine wildcat strike is defined by Gouldncr as: 

One in which the foimal union leaders have actually lost control 
imd the strike is led by individuals whose position in the fonnfll 
structure does not prescribe such a tolt for tbcni.^ 

Such Strikes may j^ive the appearance of being *un reasonable' ftod 
apparently unpredictable, but Paterson who equates the wildcat 
strike to his 'operative variable' strike suggests that they are 
always preceded by changes in performance indices and to that 
extent can be expected.* They have, as it were, an internal logic 
of their own. It is a failure to read the signs embodied in an 
increased rate of accidents, woric spoilage, labour turnover, 
psychosomatic illness and a lowered rate of productivity that 
gives the appearance of spontaneity. Contrary to popular notions^ 
the wildcat strike is no new phenomenon. Writing of the nine- 
teenth-century eJEpeiience in The Groivih of hriiifh hJiisJrial 
Re/aiions, II H, Phelps-Brown observed: 

From time to time anxieties, grievances and vague resentments 
(regarding type of wotk, supervision^ disruption of work groups, 
insecurity or technicU change) seemed to cumulate and reinforce 
one another . . . ISlo i$sue had arisen of the kind with which union 
hciidquartcrg were used to dcalingn So when strike folkiwcd, it broke 
out suddenly, men suffering from a real but undefined sense of 
grievance formulated some unreasonable complaint; a trivial in- 

*A. W, Gouldner, (TiAfca? J;ri*e (Routlcdge and Kegan Paul, 1955), p, 9j. 
Gouldncr distinguishes between the genuine wildcat and the pseudo wildcit 
strike, the latter bciiijj the aituatioii in which the formal unioft katfera have 
employed concealed influence In sanctioning and leading the strike (p. t}^). 
In our terminology thi^ uould he a fofm of quasi-official itrike, whereas the 

formi^T h pure unufficJat 

* T. T. PatarsQn, C/d^*' UwiVft/ (Cambridge, 19^), 
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ddcnt precipitated an unofficial strike. The men felt they had to 
take action into their own hands liecause the union was no help tt> 
them. The officials at hcadqi^rtcES and the national executive were 
taken by surprise, and found fault with the men for bteaking an 
agreement made in thcit name. The public btmncd the icadcrs fot 
being out of touch with the rank and fiie.^ 

It Is not only the spontaneous element of the strike but the sense 
of ahenation from the established union that characterises the 
wildcat strike. As faf as the existing union organisation h con- 
cerned, the perishable dispute, which wc noted earlietj is essentially 
defensive, whereas the wildcat strike is aggressivCn ('The rnen 
felt they had to take action into their own hands because the 
union was no help to them/) 

An administrative diletnma also confronts ihe Ministry of 
Labour in its conciliatory activities. Can it consult with the 
unoiTicial strike Ici^dcr^ without undermining the authority of the 
union officials and unjustifiably elevating the status of the strike 
leaders, thereby encouraging imitation by other potential strikers? 
Yet not to consult might only prolong the dispute. Michael 
Shanks has suggested that the official conciliation service should 
be: separated from the Ministry of Labour.* but what it gainn in 
freedom it might lose in authority for its own status would suffer 
by such a reorganisation. 

Economic Ohjstiimn 

One of the most frcc^uenLly stated vier^^ is that this country 
cannot afford unofficial strikes. Vigorous exponents of the 
attitude stress the disruption caused to industry by these disputes, 
and castigate the union leaders for not preventing strikes which 
hold back production, lose exports and reduce the national 
incomCr A motion in tg^j to the Central Council of the Con- 
servative Paity exemplifies this kind of thinking: 

That thig Cf^wncil , , * urges Her Majesty's Government to provide 
ftuthci safeguards to workers, employers and the public against 

1 E. H. Phelps-Brown, Tht Growth &f3ritith Jndustrhf Ktiatimi {M^^ixiM^n, 
lf)6o), pp, J3i-i, 

'In B. C. Rijbccts, op. eit. Chaptet 9, PuHlk Policy and the Ministry nf 
Labour. 
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unofficial strites and the disruption caused by intlividuals who 
neither represent, nor serve any national intcccstJ 

More moderate opponent? of unofficial strikes, including niciny 
prominent Labour Party leaders, ^'E^c that the unofficial strike 
\% a ^luxury* which will have t& be saciiticed if this country is to 
ftcbieve a faster rate of productive prowth. This attitude is clearij^ 
showA iti a speech of Mr. Harold Wilson ; 

We cannot aflbrd unofiFtcial strikes any inoK th^n we can afford ta>: 
avQidancc ui; fin^ncjal manocuvdrig^ that put (^uick profits . .. , 
ahead of the national interest * 

Although it is clearly legitimate to argue that the economic costs 
of tinoflkial strikes are too high, this can never rise above the 
level of assertion unless precision can be given to the meaning 
and extent of these costs and to achieve this precision is a formid- 
able task-" Initially there is the ptoblem of data. Even if we can 
arrive at a workable definition of an unofficial strike^ we have 
extremely inndequate statistics on the effects of such strikes upon 
productioii, earnings, revenue^ consumption and exports. More- 
over, these effects ought to be studied not only in relation to 
costs in the strike bound producing unit^ but tn units dependent 
for supplies upon the strike bound plant Unfortunately the 
indirect effect of strikes are not taken into account in the ofificial 
statist icSj apart from es timatcs of the number of workers indi rec dy 
put out of work by the principal stoppages- Fufthcrmore it is 
clear that the costs of unofRcid strikes will vary from industry to 
industry ifl more ways than the lo&s of workinjv days per 
employee* For example, an unofficial strike may cause the loss of 
an important order to a company, and yet the cost of this strike 
will \tc measured jn terms of the loss of a certain number of 
working days, and this will take no account of the loss of 'fuiute 
output'* In any case, the loss of working days ought to be 
weighed in some way to allow for varying economic conditions. 
For exainple, the losii of export orders due to unofficial strikes^ 
at a time when a country faces a severe balance of payments 

^Annual Mecdng, Ma/ tgfs^, 

* Speech to the Annual Conference of the N-U^H-^ 8 July 196}. 
' The economic conecqucncu of Htrikct art excellently inalyscd in 
KnowicSt Dp. cit,, pp. z^x C 
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deficit, is obviously more serious than any loss KusCiined during 
conditions of a favourable baknce. 

Our data on the after effects of unofficial strikes is simtktly 
inadequate. By and large wc do not know what tiappcns lo 
productivity aftet the completion of strikes, nor can wc quantify 
the improvements in plant or material utilisation or from mechan- 
isation, which managennent may undertakers a result of unoHicial 
Strikes. An insuperable problem also arises when we try to assess 
what would hELvc happened to such things as earnings or output 
if the unofficial strike had not taken place. 

The basic difficulty is that in trying to estimate the costs of 
unofficial sttikes to the national economyj wc not only have to 
weigh the gains of one group against the losses of other groups, 
but allow foi the fact that the gainers may gain in one capacity 
but lose in anothet. 

Bearing these eotnplieatione in ttifnd, ive have attempred to 
estimate the loss of productive time and production itself as a 
result of unnfTicial strikes. Obviously this calculation will he 
affected by the deiinition of an unolficial strike and for this 
purpose we will consider only 'pure unofficial' stoppages and 
take these as covering approximately 70-^0% of working days 
lost through all strikes. The loss of productive time can he 
measured by dividing the total loss of working days due to 
stiikes by the total of potential working days, given the labour 
force and a standard working yearn* A calculation of this kind 
for the decade between 19J 2 and 1961 shows that appro:«iinately 
one out of every 2,000 working days was lost through all strikes, 
and, a^ we have seen, this should be roughly deflated by iCH-3g% 
to give the percentage loss due to pure unofficial disputes alone. 
More recent figures tend to substantiate the general conclusion 
tha.t the direct loss of working time due to unofficial strikes is 
exiremcly small. When he was Minister of Labour, Mr. Hare 
pointed out that in the first six months of 1963, out of j,ooo 
working days only one ivas lost as a result of strikes-* Even in 
the three most strike prone industries of 1 962, the loss of working 
days due to all stoppages as a percentage of total working days, 
was less than onc-t^uartci of one per cent in shipbuilding, just 

^ The Btandard -vorking year Ifl fOughiy equivalent to 294 days, i*. 364 
ETiinus ji iJiya of weekends nnd 18 days uf public Arid Annud hoIidiLyi. 
' The Guardian^ zz July 19(13. 
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ovM one-third of one per cent in engineering and less tiian two- 
thirds of one per cent in the most strike prone industry of all, 
th^ motor industry. 

As we have already suggested however^ the loss of working 
days may not be an accurate measure of the loss of output^ for 
without consideration of a widec range of variables this measure 
alone may easily ovet state or undcr-estimate the actual loss of 
output. In natiorai terms, for examplej it is conceivable that the 
loss of output in strike bound producing units may simply be 
oif-set by the increase in the demand for output from plants wlch 
spate capacity and similar products; or, in the extreme cajitj 
national output ttiay be niaintfttn<:tl by the flow of goodB or 
services from producers who were on the point of destroying 
their surpluses. Fwen if it is not possible to repkce lost output 
in this ^vay, there is no certainty that the strike bound plant will 
not be able to maintain normal output by usin^ management 
olHcials, oftice staff, new workers and even, i^ some cases, with 
rhe aid of customers themselves. One interesting incident of 
rc-nianning occurred in the iej6i strike of ijo seamen who 
delayed the departiire of their vessel in order to force the manage- 
ment to dismisfL a bosun; 

The Cifiadim Pacific Company had recruited replacements from 

other ports, who travcHed overnight to Liverpool. And in the 

November dawn, the vessel sLpped quietly out into the Mersey, 

fully manned* 

The strikers, confident that they were going to achieve their object 

of cither getting the ship's bosun removed or tying up the vessel 

indefinitely, were dumbfounded when they discovered she had 

sailed. 

'Our rhfistmas money has gone Jown the Mersey* shouted one of 

the angry strikcEii v.'h<j hud prcviuusly tfcjected tht ikdvice of llic 

General Secretary of the JMational Union of Seamen, to end their 

strike,! 

Obviously, the ease with which strikers can be replaced will 
depend on a host of factors - how many men ^tt on stiike, 
whether their work is of a highly specialised nature whether th* 
safety of their repUcements is imperilled by under-manning, and 
whether non-striking workers within and outside of the plant 
will work with the replacements. Of greater importance, perhaps^ 

1 Bm^ Ttiegtapbf, r? November 1961* 
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is the attitude of the strikers themselves to the use of replacement 
personnel^ oi in some cases strikes have been prolpnged until 
*bUck labout' was withdrawn. 

It is consicleratjuns of this kind which result in a seemingly 
large loss of output in the shipbuilding industry. Figures given 
by the shipbuildiaj^ employers imply thar over the three years 
195S-60, an annual average loss of 4% was due to unofficial 
Strikes. Here the strict demarcation of trades, and the assembly 
type of production dictate that each trade must wait its turn to 
start its work on the vessel^ and this is complicated by the 
difficulty of not only finding icplacemenr labour, but of per- 
suading the non-strikers to work with these rep]acenT.ents. 

The 1962 strike in the WearFidc yard of J, L. Thompson is a 
good example of how the inability to replace a small nmnber of 
strikers resulted in a general lay off and a considerable loss of 
output: 

. . . The yard was closed (to 1,^00 workers) because the absence of 
(ten) fitters meant that the crane& could nat be Bcrviced. The re- 
sumption of wojk ha& been made possible because two apprentice 
fitters hairc gone back to Ti^ork. With the departmental foreman they 
have been checking the ciancSj and as a result it is hoped that 
several hundred men will resume today with more to follow,^ 

On the other hand, employers may not always regret the loss 
of the workers' output, for the strike may enable managements to 
make improvements to plant lay-out. This may be particularly 
true of short strikes in *roiind-the-clock* industtics. A case in 
point has come to our attention in one such industry - steel 
rolling - where the management used a one day strike of main- 
tenance craftsmen to try a new (and successfol) method of 
changing rolls. 

Even aUowing for the fact that national output may be main- 
tained by an increase in substitute output, by Jrcpbcement 
workers, or in the long term by improvements rcsialting from 
the strike, it is clear that the loss of working days may^ in some 
instances, understate the actual loss of production. This is most 
clearly seen when the actions of unofiidal strikers in a few 
companies, detL*r overseas buyers from placing orders from all 
ihe companies in the countiy in question. The views of a leading 
Swedish shipowner, Mr, Tore Ulff arc relevant when he said: 

* The CnaF^ioBf 3 May 1 96 z . 
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. . . there are things in British shipbuilding that ate not at all stis- 
factory - the ^fk^s sind the threatened: ftrik^- If it were not for 
the unfortunate clfect of these disputes foreign owners vauLd have 
more tonnage built in Britain - and they would have great confidence 
abDUt the nrders thejr placed . . . shipyard stHkis on tht coatinefit 
are ort a f^r smaller scale. Some countri'^ just don't have stakes . . y 

*Future output* may also he impaired by the damage caused to 
plant and equipment as a result of a strike. If, for example, % steel 
furnace is left unattended during a strike, then there may not 
only be a loss of nnctal but daiTi^;rc to the furnace as well, which 
holds up production on the return of the strifcer$. 

All of these Victors suggest that the national loss of output 
from unofficial sttikcs can easily be exaggerated or minimised, 
Thi« is also true of the loss resaltlng from the cflects of strikes 
on other prodiicerSn Here tbtee questions are televam. First, does 
the producer possess a stock of pioducts^ or can be obtaiit stocks 
which can tide him over the strike? Second, are there any sub- 
stitutes which can be used instead of the Strike product'? 
Finally, can consumption of the strike output be delayed tem- 
porarily ? To lake the last-mentioned it may be possible for ^ 
firm to do without its steel supplies for one day but not its supply 
of electricity to run the lnachine^>^ 

The after effects of strikes on output are, as we have suggested, 
extretnely difficult to estimate. Some writers considec that as i 
strike involves a resE from work, output is sure to rise when the 
workers return.' T. T. Paterson puts the strike in quite a different 
perspective when he argues i 

The loss of coal output through sctitfcs is comparaiively smatl, the 
loss through bad performance is immense. And though miners may 
be castigated for striking, the real culprits are the agents who 
produce the frustrating and insecure situations ... It might be the 
ca$c irt the coal mining industty that the 'wildcat* stnke is 'good' 
for pruduqtioD (in the aggrcKsion causing cnviruonicnt) for the 
cathartic effect of the stdke. It lets them get it off tbeir diests', the 
recovery make$ up part of the leeway liost in the approach to the 
stHkes.^ 

* 7'j&i?JjMtfrBa/ (Newcastle), 5 May 19^2. 

* Knowles, op. dt., p, z66 quotes a Ministry of Labour ofSdal as aiyin^: 
'StrikeK aic el form of rest and cQn&cqucndy bencHdol to production.' 

' Patci^On, op. cit., p, lit. 
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Wliat seems clear is that the after effects of the unofficial strike 
will vary according to the h^iman and technical conditions v/ithin 
the plant. If the grievances which have ciiiised the strikes arc not 
removed then the cathartic effect which Paterson describes will 
soon be dissipated and output will fall again. Further, it may be 
a technical itiipossibility to ftct into full prcxluction immediately 
following a strike. The difFetince between re-lighting a blast 
furnace and switching on a jnachinc m an enginceiing shop brings 
out thin problem. 

With loss of pfoduction may toftie increased operating costs 
and/or loss of revenue. Increased costs arc often associated with 
paying premium (overtime) rates to workers to catch up on out- 
put, or thete may be honotariums to pay to supervisory staff who 
have undertaken extra duties during a strike. Loss of revenue is 
extremely difficult to pin-point, if the factory is producing for 
stock Ehen no loss of revenue may be incutred as lonji as the 
existing stocks are suilicient to meet current demand. Further, 
if consumption of the goods oi service c^n be postponed, then 
revenue may be recouped at a future date. A one-day strike of 
bacbcts may simply result in twice the normal amount of work 
on the day following the strike. But a one-day strike in say 
electricity supply or rail transport will almost certainly mean that 
one day\ revenue is lost to the generating company or railway 
company, since consumers catinot eaj^iiy postpone their need for 
the setviccSj and are unlikely to compensate by taking twice the 
amount of electricity or double the number of journeys on the 
following day. This loss of revenue may be especially high, of 
course, if the strike coincides with a peak in travel or in demmd 
for electricity. Moreover, consumers may incur extra expense in 
subsiituting another service for the electricity ot rail transport 
and this most be measured as a cost of the strike. On the other 
hand, their inability tn have electricity or rail transport may induce 
them to consume other services which may prove cheaper and 
just as cflbctive as the strike bound services. Frqm the consumers' 
point of view then, this ought to be considered as a net advantage 
of the strike. 

From chciiie arguments it is apparent that the inadcc^uscJes of 
existing statistical data and the lack of detailed researchj make it 
ex( remedy difficult to arrive at any ovctaU conclusions as to the 
economic benefits or evils of unoHicial strikes. 
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Moral Ohjfdiom 

Iq a leading article of the November 1^)60 edition of Th Britkh 
Munfifitctiirsr^ the following attack \vas made on the activities of 
the strikers in the seantftn's and tally clerks' strikes of that year* 

To the irtfofmcfi and tl-unking man tb«e strikes have been self 
evident examples of the wanton sacrifice of the iiatii>rtal interest to 
privi^te greed. Unfortunately, the public are not infofmed and 
sddQm think, and the fuU mofal obliquity of the men concerned 
has therefore escaped the general condemnation it deserved. ... It 

is cJisy to sn y, a nd p rohably lirgcl y true, iha 1 t he Etri kcE were 
*unofficiar, which means that the men were not ordered out by tbclc 
unions. It remains true that the strikers -wielded the power ihcy used 
so wickedly solely by courtesy of the established powci of the 

unions* 

Less strident and nnore reasoned nbjections come from writers 
who sec in conditions of full etjiploytuent a situation which makes 
both sides of industry willing to depart from agreements wherever 
some temporary advantage was thought to be attainable, B. C. 
RohcftEij in his editorial introduction to Indmtrhl K/^Iafi$tU 
summed it up thus : 

Today, in national industry wide agreements are nnt Inokcd upon 
cither by employers or trade unionists as fiimly binding the parties 
to thcit tetnts as they vere in the past. 

Referring to shop stewards Roberts contiiiiicd: 

(They) thinlc of thcagrcfriicnts negotiated by thdr unions at nntlonil 
level as no more than jumping-cff points to be improved upon 
whenever poftglble by their ovn pressuresn What is bad about this 
situation is thiit the demands of the ^Lcwards arc often In breach 
of an agreement; it is no Innger felt to be morally improper to make 
Butrb denmndfl a,nd to back them up by actions that arc a violntion 
of agreed procedure . . .^ 

In the same volume Nancy Scar has chia to say of the unofficial 
strike; 

In the British system of industrial relations in which agreements 
have no legal backing and arc, therefore, valuckss unless voluntarily 

^ Pyhli^hcd by the National Assocktmn of Manur^ctiif crs. 
^Kobctttt^ Op. cit.j pp. lo-n. 
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honouredj even z. sm^U-scale tendency to treat them as scraps of 
paper can be seen as a serious threat not to be ignored,' 

She realistically adds^ howtvef, that while the unofficial strike 
may weaken the orfidal union hiciatchy, as a bargajnitag weapon 
it is not likely to be abandoned cheaply, both because of its 
nuisance value in obtaining cnnccssion? from raanaf^ement and 
its prestige value to the shop ste^fard leader. 

What is made explicit by all of the vi^ritcrs quoted is the moral 
impropriety v>i the shop aiewards^ who in ihcir pursuit of $clfi%h, 
local ends, bteak formally and legitimately constituted agree- 
ments. Nevertheless, the scconH writer at leastj accepts the fact 
that the present system of coUcctiYC bargaining must be ladicaDy 
re-shaped if agreements ate to once again command gencfal 
acceptance by their signatoiies. 

The danger of this kind of reasoning Is that in Jtcoising shop 
stewards and others who break national agteements of moral 
impropriety J whilst accepting that these same agreements may 
not be relevant to modern condition&, one \^ surely supporting 
loyalty m agreements for no better reason than ^all workers 
ought to be loyal to agreemeiit£\ 

The stand of the two other writers may be even more difficult 
to susrain. In basing their moral attack on the smctity of national 
agreements they make a basic assumption thai these agreements 
are in some way the only agreements worthy of loyalty^ Thus 
moral propriety is equated with supporting national collective 
bfli^aiming. This attitude obscures the need for a precise and 
detailed investigation into the motives of shop stewards and 
Others who break agreements. There seems little doubt that some 
plant leaders do exploit favourable local markets for labour, but 
the empirical qu«$tioii of how often in fact this 'exploitation' 
arises from the use of unconstitutional and coercive action by 
the shop steward or^ instei^d, results from managements being 
pressed by the need to increase output in conditions of scarce 
labour is hardly ever askedn It is also possible that we have too 
often stressed the monetary selfishness of plant bargainers and 
failed to recognise the value of the increasing number of agree- 
ments on such things as redundancy, severance payments, sick 
pay and the like* There is the final point that with the multiplicity 
of national, local, plant and ^lepartRVcntal agreements* some 

^ N* Scar in Jbid.^ pp. \^i. 
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formally drawn up, others informally accepted on both sidcK, 
there is A strong possibility that one agreement may overlap or 
even contradict other agreements. Consequently, when critics 
blfime shop stewards for breaking agreements they ought first to 
establish to which agreement they are referring. Moral con- 
dcmnation may not be so simple when it becomes apparent that 
shop stewards are obliged to break a national agreement for- 
bidding strike action until the procedure ha& been exhausted, in 
order to defend a plant agrcett^cnt which (3 being infringed by 
the plant management. Mr. C BerridgCj for example, a member 
of the A,E,U. Executive, has criticised the procedure foe settling 
disputes in the engineering industry, as laid down in the York 
Memorandum, saying that it was responsible for many disputes 
because the employer was cncootigcd to adopt an inflexible 
attitude.^ This also raises the question of whether stewards may 
be justified in 'unconatitutional action* if management refuse to 
put certain matters on the procedural agenda^ since it is regarded 
as fl basic management prerogative which cannot be the Eiubject 
of negotiation, Stewjirds may be faced by a similar dilemma if 
they find that the national agreement covering the work of the 
plant is ambiguously phrased and leaves considerable scope for 
management to adopt an interpretation of the agreement which 
suits their purposes. An example of this is quoted by an engineer 
working at Ford's: 

Under tha agieem«jtt the imiona recognise the company's right to 
manage the job. But this means cban^Jnj^ the speed of the plant line 
without consultation. We've had two big disputes in my plant where 
we got the nadonal of^ccrs down to do something on this question 
of speeding up» but nothing came of it.* 

We have also come across the case of an agreement covering 
steel workers which provided for consultation between manage- 
ment and unions over any change in the number of shift E to be 
worked, bur, as one workers' reptesertative put it: 

Consultation in thi» cue simply means that we arc called in by die 
management and told that shifts ate going to be reduced next week,' 

* Sec account in Tht Gfardian of the C.S.E.U. Annual ConfcrcncCj i^ June 
1963, 

' Peter Durtrij 'fichifid all the trouble at Vords'j TftEOhftvtr, 3 June i^Si, 

* For futthcr illustrsitiun L>f thu HrnbLguities and prubiems Biwiuuiidin|j th« 
shop stcwaid'E rule £cc Appendu U. 
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The T.U.C*, in its report on unofTiciaJ strikes^ maintained that 
the responsibility^ of employers for causing sijch stoppages is 
often minimised bj^ the Press. In this connection it cited such 
issues as non-recognition, dismissal, out-dated claims of pre- 
rogatives by management and changes made in working con- 
ditions without adetjuaic congukatioa. It went on to argue that: 

It may be focmally correct to define an unofficial ^trilce as one which 
takes place contrary to union rules and contrary to agreed pro- 
cedures. But such a dednition is not helpful. The strikers are 
automatically put in the wrong and the problem is therefore shown 
as otte of *how to persuade them to conform or force thun to 
conform*, This leads to the proposal of simple remedies: for in- 
stance - the einployers should stand Ernij the unioris should 
discipline their members, the Government should legislate.^ 

Finally, two empirical questions remain. How often in fact are 
national agreements broken, as opposed to being actually enforced 
by Strike action^ in the face of nmnagemcnt infrmgcmcnt of these 
same agreements? Secondly, how often in fact do unofficial 
strikes break out when the ^hole of the ptoccduce has been 
exhausted ? 

Answers to the points raised above may give us a clearer 
insight into the strike leaders* motives for breaking national 
agreements and remove sorae of the certainty on which moral 
condemnation of their actions is based. The attitude of Mr. 
George Woodcock, General Secretary of the T.U.C, is perhaps 
more in keeping with the complexity of the subject. He indicated 
that for him there are no ready-made rules or principles by which 
we can pre-judgc every strike, be it official ot unofficial: 

I do not like to hear of an unoflicifll iStrike but I do not immediately 
assume when I hear of one that there is no merit in the strikers' 
case or even that the strike is unjustified. Nor do I assume that 
workpeople are never selfish or that if a strike is official it is all 
right." 

It should be made dear that we have not presented an apologia 
for the unofficial strike, but rathei we have attempted to examine 



1 TSJ.C. RfpffTf, op. cit.. p. lafi. 
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some of the as^ymptions on which objections to gnofficial striken 
arc ba^cd' In conclusioQ it must be emphasised thAi the unoflicia] 
strike is a relative concept varying in scope, content and tactical 
significrancc as between unions^ and within a union over time. 
Further, it is onlv one form of conflict which, in other siruations, 
might give rise to go-slofws, increased absenteeism and labour 
turnover and so forth (although, of course, these feccors may 
co-exist with^ as well as be substitutes for unofficial strikes). 

Unofficial stfikcs need, uitiniately, to be Jocorporatcd into a 
more general theory of Industrial conflict. They may be seen 2S 
a particular expression of dissatisfaction with the existing tutcs 
of the industrial game (or a particular aspect of those rules). The 
rules^ which are extensive and coniplex in modem industrial 
societies, are those which govern relations within a union 
organisation, between various onions » between the unions and 
the etnplDyers, between the employers and the work force — and 
all are influenced by social, political and legal sanctions eitetted 
by the state. The same weapon, the industrial stoppage, may be 
used to express various forms of dissatisfaction with the existing 
Veign of rules** It may be an anarchical type of protest against 
the feet that there has to be a leign of rules at all. The work group 
becomes more than usually aware of the essentially coercive 
nature of the rules and rebels from a sense of oppressiveness. 
The unofficial strike then becomes a gesture of defiance against 
their industrial lot (although ic may not always be consciously 
understood and defined as such). It may^ however, be a protest 
against [he fact that some other groups have broken the existing 
rules. This is a struggle foe 'rights' as they are currently defined. 
Or again it may be us^ to point to existing anomalies in the 
rules and to demand that they be reformed and/or extended, 
either to cover adequately existing conditions, or, as the case may 
be, to cater effectively for changed conditions. Finally, the strikers 
may accept the necessity for a reign of rules, but wish substan- 
tially to rc-modcl or revolut ionise the existing industrial order. 

Untjfficial strikes may therefore, be evaluated at a philosophical 
and tactical level. At the first level, judgment will rest on whether 
we regard the goals of the strikers as legitimate. 3ut such 
judgment may be modified by whether or not we regard the 
unoffickl stcijte as tactically most efficacious, in the light of 
available alternatives^ in achieving the stated gt^ls. 
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The Demarcation Dispute in the 
Shipbuilding Industry 



jI Study in the Sodology ofCmjlict 

THE shipbuilding industry in this country has long been a 
battlefield in which demarcation disputes have taken place. 
From the standpoint of the sociologist, one is concerned 
neither to condone not condemn such behaviour in its various 
manifestations, but simply to try and understJmd it. This par- 
ticular study has emerged, in the first instance, ftona field work 
conducted on the North East Coast, hence special attention will 
be given to that area.^ However, this work is considered in rela- 
tion both to historical and contcmporacy aspects of the industty 
as a whole. The description, analysis and interpretation of the 
demarcation dispute presented here is organised in foui sections: 

I, A discussion of the social sources and fancdons of the demarcation 

dispute in the industry. 
z. A discussion of the changing frcqutncy of demarcation strikes as 

reflected in the post-war experience of the North East Coast. 
5. A consideration in terms of illustrfldve case matemi of the v;ays 

* The field *ork was part of a D.S.l.R. research prDJcdt^ *A Comparative 
Siudy of IndustriiJ Kciationa in Three North East Indnstrju: biccl, lingin- 
cciing and ShipbuUd mg\ The inteiy icgving mstcrial u scd at several points in 
the CJ^ay wsg c^ikcted by Ak }► Odber, G. Roberts and the present writer. 
Puticular thanks must be expressed to managers and shop stcwarda who 
took part in the interviewing prograinitie and to some fimia, who prefer to 
femain anonymous, but who Kcncroupily anowCtl us flccess to tlncumcntary 
material relevant for the analysis of collective bargaining. The i>Jcwcastlc 
regional office of the Ministry of Labour was of assistance in many ways, 
csfjiciftlly in checking And cooficTnirvg rnjr etrikt ttatiAtier^, £()] lectcd, from 
newspaptr Suurces, with theif own records. 
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in which demarcation conflicts may be reguhted by the use of 

pcoceduces. 

A consideiAtion of the eitent to which changes in the shipbuilfiing 

cnTlfanmcnt arc U4icicrncumil£ the rai^pn <i^ctrc uf the li'CmarcatiQQ 

dispute » 



r ► Tbe Social SourctJ and FunHhm of the DemarcafiGn Dispute 

The demarcation dispute revolves round conflicting answers to 
The question 'who docs what?' in relation to a particular work 
task. It is a fortn of conflict which arisus when thete is competition 
between tjctupatiunsil groups ctjiitctnin^ the cstuhlishment oi 
maintenance of job rights, as they perceive them. Where the 
groups concerned claim ej^clusJve competence tcj the flisputed 
work, the conflict is natntaiiy more di/Rcult to solve, in the ship- 
building industry, as we shall see, this has often been the case. 
But essentiiilly it is a form of conflict arising from compttifion 
over a scaice resource, namely employmefit opportunities* It is 
a by-prodi^ict (jf the search for job Bccurity.* 

When the Wcbb& examined the demarcation dispute they paid 
a grent deal of Attention to the shipbuilding industry, where they 
found, 'the naost numerous and complicated disputes about "over- 
lap" and 'Metnarcation^' ', They noted, for example, that on the 
Tyne bcilween ilijo and 1893^ * within the space of thirty-five 
months, there were no fewer than thirty-five weeks :n which one 
or other of the ftmr most important sections of workmcr^ in the 
staple industty of the district absolutely refused to work' as a 
result of demAf cation disputes,^ In seeking to account for thisj one 
may distinguish between certain factors whteh tended to charac- 

* I have avoided the term 'reitrictlre practice* tn dlecvi s&i ny^ the dc mnrcatlon 
dispute hecaune of its emotive connotalions and ovtJSBimpltllcd usage in 
COtnmon Speech- As ag^nat the eisy uttecanccs of paLitJcians and youniaii^ta 
the CBUtjmit wtirdft tif F, Zw^igsrc »Lt]t appttiprJatc: 'A rotrirrtvc prnctjcc ts 
i- in^tny dimensional pLcnomcnon. It Js like a sphLix wltb many faces, one 
fan directed towards the past and odicr^ directed towards many intercut} of 
dJfTcEcnE urdtr^. 1 here i% on cJcmcEit of ciguity and l^w n[d r^rijer In thtm, ■ 
human clement and an cictncnt of social interest It is easy to pass judgment 
on them if you limit yout concern to one aspect onl/, but k bccornea much 
more dil^cuh vhcn other interc&ts arc taken into account, not only purely 
individual but aJso long term induscrial and social interests/ Prodaetmiy and 

* Sn and Bh V^«bbf Itiduitrial Uutmeracy (Lon^muiB, i^io), p. J 1 J. 
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tcrise the giroups parricipatlng Jn such disputrs^ and certain 
environmental factors esteinal to, but impinging upon, these 
groups. 

The groups themselves were, of course^ primarily cnft groups. 
A whole range of trades was regarded as necessary fot the build- 
ing aivd fitting out of a ship: shipwrights, platcts, rlvecerSj 
caulkers, smiths^ joiners, engineers, patternmakers, cabinet- 
makerSj painters, dfiUcfs and so on. The syd:il scilidarity of these 
groups which is rci^ected in the tenacity with which they entered 
into demarcation strikes at this time may be seen as stcmtning 
from a number of inter-related group properties. There is first 
the actual pattern of recruitment to the group> It is traditionally 
the very nature of a craft to demand entry to the trade through 
apptenticeshipn In this way the mystery of the craft is pas&cd on 
from generation to generation. Tricks of the trade, standards of 
workmanship, pride in one's work, are the marks of such a 
socitJogical fnheTJiancc involved in ihe transmission of skills. 
This mode of recruitment makes for a dear social definition of 
group membership and a homogeneous group composition. TTie 
importance of g roup homogeneity, as Roethl isberger and 
Dicks oQj and Sayles have notably demonstrated,' lies in the fact 
that the willingness to exert pressure to achieve common group 
goals is not dissipated by internal conflicts of interest. Insofar as 
common norms and values arc internalised through these patterns 
of recruitment and traitiing, social cohesion within the group 
may be said to be culturally induced. 

It may be inferred that membership of such an occupational 
group ^MS of central Importance in the life experience of the 
gioup member. Nut only did his craft training implant m him % 
sense of exclusive competence In relation to a particular range of 
techniques, which members of the trade could undertake, but his 
work expectations were geared to that particular ciaftn To this 
extent he was a captive by his occupation and, upon the fortunes 
of his occupation in the labour market, hinged his own personal 
and famiUal security. Merton has argued that *it seems likely that 
the greater the culturally defined degree of engagement in a group 
the greater the probability that it wUl serve as a reference group 

'' F. J. RoctbLisbergcc ojid VC. J. Dicluon, Mait^nKat <W tht W^ifrJur 
(HirvafJ, 1 947) and L. fi. Sayles, Be&amtff of InJusfrh! Work Crot^s (Wiley, 
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with resptct to varied evaluations and behaviour.'^ Hence the 
rciidificss to put up with some ishort tcim sufledrig in the form 
of a dematcstion strike, when seen in the context of the longer 
term group interest^ is not so surprising. SoJjdarity arises with 
the rtaJJsation that personal and group goals e^ectively depend 
upon the interdependent activities of group members for their 
achievcrnent. To chis extent social cohesion may be said to be 
organi5ationall)r induced. 

This feature of organisatiomUy induced social cohesion is 
underlined by the formation of craft unions. These unions were 
characterised by a high dcgccc of completeness, to use Simmcl's 
term. That is to say, the ratio of actual group membership to 
potential group membership was very high.' This enhanced the 
power of the union to act as an ifltctest group. It must be pointed 
out, however, that in the late nineteenth century, there were 
different uj^ioiis competing for the ct^ntrol of jdentifzal crafts. 
This was notably so in the engineering trades where the Atnalga- 
mated Society of Engineers compered with the Steam Engine 
Makers^ Society, the National Trade Society of Engineers* tlic 
United Machine Workers' Association, and the Amalgamated 
Society of Metal PhnetSj Shapers and Sloticrs, to organise 
wotkers engaged in fitting and turnings Thus the demarcation 
question was overlaid with lurisdiciicmai problems. The energetic 
pursuit of demarcation claims by the union could be regarded as 
at least one sign that thty were looking after the interests of their 
members and thus could serve as a basis for recruiting new 

1 tl. K, Mctt(m,Satk/T&fftryaii(i.^BfiaiS/rw/urr{G\erwfx Free Preis, 1917)* 

p. JH. 

' The BDElcrinskce?^ Society was patticukriy £ucc«s5fL^I in thJa respect, 
cf. H, A. I'ufner: "It wa&, in fact, the unjoqe that combined! Byttetnatic col- 
lective haigstlnia^ -witti art eKclLisive restriction of entry that achtcTcd by far 
the grcale$c &al[dity and effectiveness- Thus, the Unircd Socicry of BDito 
niLikcrit and Iron ShipbuilLltra w^s ubllKcJ, despite iti membership's cmft 
arganisation, to undertake large-scale collective negotiation by the already- 
tstablishcd ^y^tcm of piece-work sub-comractiiyf in the shipyards, and to 
develop the office of full-time "District Dfllcgate" w> deal with the pftwetful 
local employers* groups. In consequence, however, perhaps only the North- 
umberkiul Mineis* Aisociation and the F^ndon SocieEy nf Conipoaitors 
could approach the Boilcimakcis* claim lu be the strongcsi major union of 
the period. Each of these unlom, by ibc ccntuty's end, tad virtually 100% 
mcmbcraliip nf the wnrltcR Vp'ith which they priimi'iiy concerned thcmKflv«4H^ 
TrffJi Uttinti Criiiflft, Siruettitt ^d PoUty (Allen and Unstinj 156*}, p. ioj, 
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members and maintaining the allegiance of the existing member- 
ship. 

The distinctiori between culturally induced and orgarusadon- 
Uly inducerf social cohesion which we have utilised here^ follow- 
ing Merton/ is particularly helpful since the former tends to 
stress the ^moral' aspects of group behaviour, while the latter 
tends to emphasise Cht 'expedient' considerations. Given the 
ocganisatiofial possibilities oudjned above, it may Ibc suggested 
that fl threat to certain patterned norms »nd vstucs will give rise 
to the mobihsation of interest groups as a defence against such 
threats. This helps to explain both the tenacity of the disputants, 
but also the liniitations which may be put on participation in 
such conflict. The point concerning group tenacity is well re- 
jected in the sympathetic ob.'^crvation of the Tyneside shipbuilder 
John Wigham Richardson, commefiting at the end of the last 
century on the protrnctcd nature of demarcation strikes: 

Imagine what your feedings would bt if j'Ou believed (as if it wetc 
the Gospel) that yoa had a prescriptive right to certain work of 
which you were being unjustly deprived . . . Unless you first realise 
that the men during a strike gtow to loak Upon thtmselves as 
martyrs and to feel a mailyr''s exultation:, you will never be able to 
undcrstaad how strikes hst as long as ihey do, uRcr the stcuggic is 
evjdcndy hopeless.* 

The 'willingness to embark on tiemarcation strikes would appear^ 
tn the first insE&ncc, to be Utnitcd hy certain tjofmalivc considera- 
tions. Thi& comes out very wcU in a circular issued by the United 
Patternmakers Association, in 1889, Justifying a strike: 

We arc fighting this battle on the principle thit every trade shall 
have the ri^ht to earn its bread without ihc interference of oui- 
^ders; a principle jealously guarded by every skilled trade . h * and 
one which we ate fully determined shall af^ly to us.^ 

Eitplicit here is the recognition not only of one's own rights but 
also of the rights of others. One is not saying of course that an 
interest group, once it has realised its effective power, may not 
seek to extend its control over the work environment and ration- 

^ Meitorit op. clt., p. ^\.fi. 

' Quoted by H. H. Phclpa-Btowrt, Tht Grcwih ofBriiisfj Indmirial Relatms 

' Quoted by S. unci D- Wcbb^ op. cit., p. J14. 
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alisc its behaviour in terms of the existing group tnoraLity. Ways 
in which this may be done and the ciccumstances promoting this 
form of behaviour will be discussed beiow. 

Merton has also indicated that social cohesion in a group may 
be induced by the structural context in which the group finds 
itself,^ 1e is basically the situntian in which the group is bound 
more closely together m the face of threats to its existence or 
stability from environmental forces or groups. In the shipbuild- 
ing industry one tnay trace the nature of these threats to several 
sources. First the itidustty was subject to severe cyclicil fluctua- 
tions. The insecurity which this bred was heightened by the feet 
that notice to quit the job could be given with less than a day's 
"(vaming. It was further accent UAted by the fact that cn:iploynieiit 
opportunities outsiide the industry were usually very limited. If 
other industries exi.sted at all in a shipbuilding town, they weie 
tisudly heavy industries which endured slumps at the same time 
as shipbuilding and would probably have surplus labour of their 
own. la any case, many of the skillii of shipyard workers were 
not directly transferable to other industries. There is, for example, 
nothing quite comparable to the shipwright's task of framing 
and feiring a ship. To esercise effective job control over a specified 
range of tasks was, therefbte, to provide a ctishicjn against 
shrinking employment opportunities in times of slump. 

Secondly* one may observe that the industry was subject to 
technical changes that were cuntinu^illy upsetiing any e&tablished 
division of labour* There were, for cJtamplc, changes in the types 
of material used for ship construction, the most far-reaching of 
course being the change from wood to iron. The shipwright s» in 
consequence, found themselves working with the same material 
as the platers^ and were correspondingly more vulnerable to 
challenges from them. At the same time, there was the ever- 
present need to cope with the additional features which came to 
be regarded as a necessary part of shipbuilding: refrigeration 
facilities^ telegraph ijistalktions and the various luxuries associ^ 
ated with passenger liners. It has been fairly said^ as far as 
demarcation disputes are concerned, that *the industry had the 
misfortune to be the meeting ground of many well-organised 
crafts during a revolution in its technique, and to oifer in e?cpand- 
ing range of new joLi which lent themselves to much hairsplitting 

^Mcrton^ op. cit., p. jifi. 
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debate.'^ Apart fronn changes taking place that were new to |-hc 
industry' there was also the disruptive effect on existing vrork 
aftangements caused by a firm's decision to diversify its product, 
movingj say, from cargo ships and cankeis to include passenger 
ships and Admiralty ships. 

Thirdly, it was evident ihat different yards were in diffefent 
stages of technical development as far as ship construction was 
concerned. This ^ave rise not only to different rates for the job 
as between yards (and hence provided a fertile ground for wage 
disputes) but also to different yard practices in the aJlocation of 
work. Shipbuilder John Price of Palmers, J arrow, commenting 
on this state of affairs, observed : 

The ptincipaJ difficulty In composing the disputes has arisen from 
the variety of practice in the tliffercnt works and districts . * . Eath 
society proposes to itsclTto have the largest passible numbcrof Its 
members employed at the same time . . . and to this end tries to 
secure the wliole of the work it considers belongs to its memhcrs 
in accordance with usage and custom . . .' 

When workers tnovcd between yards, even on the same river, 
they were often conftonted with situations that on the basis of 
their previous experience seemed to them anomalous. This could 
provide a source of discontent and friction when unfavourable 
comparisons were draivn with the rights of their particular 
occupation enjoyed Jn other yards. 

Lewis Coser has suggested that one may use Simmers diffcren- 
cJation between conflict as a means and conflict as an end in 
itself as a criterion by which one may distingnisli between 
realistic and non -realistic conflict: 

Conflicts which arise ftom frustration of specific dtniands within 
the relationship and ftom estimates of the gains of the participants, 
and which are directed at the presunxcd frustrating object, can be 
called realistic conflicts^ Insofar as they are a means toward a spedftc 
result.* 

Given the kind of environment in which difieienr groups arc 

* H^ A. Citing, Alan Fox and A. F. Thompson, A Hiitary of British Tradt 
Uftmi stuff iSS^^ Voi. I (Osford^ i9fi4), P- i^S* 

' Quoted hy the Webhs, op> ck., p. jii- 

■ L. Coscr, The^umtieniefSosifttCiottjlictt^KoatAtA^aaA'Vi^^^n'^iflAj l^jfi), 
P-49- 
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competing for a scarce resource^ namely^ employment oppor- 
tunities, the demarcation dispute may be described as a fotm of 
realistic conflict. To that extent it is clearly misleading to charac- 
tetJse all demarcation disputes as JrrationaL They may be 
dvijfunctional as fnii as the necdii of the induscty irica^urcd lit 
terms of optimum cHicicncy aie concerned, but insofer as they 
are an cfiectivc means of achieving the stated goal of job security, 
they tnay be said to be a form of rational action, in. the defence 
of particular group interests and the felt needs of the individuals 
composing them. Of course, in the long run such action may be 
self-defeating if it contributes to the overall decline of the in- 
dustry, but this is not a problem which can he dealt with merely 
by exhortation and an appeal to the workers to refrain from 
"irresponsibility*. When the interaction between group structure 
and function on the one hand and environmental context of the 
group on the othet is drawn to ovr attention, then possible 
changes in group behaviour must be seen in the light of the 
industrial relations system of the mdtistry seen as a whole. Some 
concrete ways in which a move towards the incegtition of this 
system in relation to the value of efficiency is currently taking 
place arc Indicated in the concluding section of this essay. 

The great reliance on the strike as a means of settling de- 
marcation tlisputeSj to which the Webbs allndctij is of interest in 
itself. Since these were long drawn out affairs, they were inevitably 
tests of the economic endurance of the participantSn It is a 
process of attrition through which one group can measure its 
own power vis-i-vis another. In this respect Cosct^s observation 
would appear to be pertinent; 

Since power can often be appraised only in its actual exercise, 
accommodation may frequently be reached only after the contenders 
have measured their respective strength in cnnfiict.* 

In the case of the shipbuilding industry, the matter may be put 
a little more precisely by saying that th& strike as an overt form 
of conflict makes pbin in a dramatic way the realities of power 
between the contending patties, but that it then becomes possible 
in -ways which arc discussed in more detail below, to build the 
realities of the balance of power into a normative system of 
conflict regiiJation, This balance of power may be challenged 



Ubid,, p. 135, 
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from time to time and may result in strike activity^ but what is 
suggested J!> that the frequency with wliicb the strike is used is 
diminishing. A regional analysis of the North East Coast over 
an cxtc^ndcd period ptovidcs some useful mfonnation on tliis and 
to that I now turn, 

z. Dtmcnatkn Strlhs on the North En^t Const in recent experience 

The Webbs' report of continuous Jcm^ication strikes on the 
Tyne in the 1890—93 period contrasts markedly with G. C. 
Camcron^s finding that in the period 1946-^1 only two demarca- 
tion strikes took place on the river.^ This in itself provides us 
with a valuable perspective, but there are a number of other 
(questions ^vhjch suggest themselves and on Y^^hich it is passible 
to throw &ome light. 

Taking the North East Coast as a whole (Tyne and Blyth, 
Wear and Tecs) how significant are demarcation strikes compared 
with strikes arising froni other causes? Table VllI provides some 
answers. The classification of strikes by immediate cause is a 
modified version of the Ministry of Labour's da^sifieation> The 
distinction has been introduced between horizontal and vertical 
demarcation strikes. On this Kate Liepmann has written: 

The device for pteventing the inter-charge of different trades is 
termed demarcation in current usage. For the measures taken to 
defend craftsmen's jobs against unapprcnticcd workers no term has 
yet been coined; they may be described as anti-dilutionisni or as 
vcrtiod. demarcations.^ 

It is pkin that by fat the most frequent strikes are over wage 
qj\i«stionSi nearly 45% of them in fact. They ate commonly a 
result of arguments ovet piece rates. Demarcation questions arc 
the second most frequent cause of strike activity, but it will be 
noted that in percentage terms they comprise only some 15% of 
the recorded total strikes. The great majoriiy of these demarcation 
strikes are 'horizontal' inter-craft disputes. Table IX illustrates 
how all the demarcation strikes, even those ovei 'vertical' de- 

1 G. C. Caffieron, ■p*)Sl-war Strlkei in the North-Ea« Shipbuiidtnjg and 
Ship- Repairing Industry', }^rififh JQurrtsi of hidnsiriai Rflatiffsf, Vol. II, No, i, 

i?J4- p. 5- 

* K.- Liepmann, Appnniictihip: Jin Ejt^ry into its j^di^ts^j under Siodtrs 

CmdiiioHS (RoutJedgc and Kcgan Paul^ i^^o)^ p. [ ; 8. 
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Table IX 

Unions involved in Recorded DsuARCAriOH Stkiabs 

IN North East Masihe EsrGiT«LEaiNG, Shipbltloipk; 

AKD Ship Repajh^ ]$49-6o 
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Note: More thxn one union wa^ someiirncs involved in a strilcc bcnce 
the total of each category arc not: icitnttcal witb the totds in 
Table Vn. 

Source : I^c^spapers checked with Aluiistry of Libour. 

maFcatinn, are cart led out by cr^ft unions. The identttication of 
the unions involved also reveals that the great preponderance of 
dctnarcation strikes is to be found on the construction side of 
shipbuilding rather than the finishing ^ide. It is the iron trades 
whose workers arc more exclusively linked wi?h the shipbuilding 
industry. Workers in the fitting out crafts can move in and out 
of the industry more readily. Approximately 88% of the stcikes 
involved cither the Boilermakers or the Shipwrights. Recent 
evidence of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions to the Shipbuilding In^^uiiy Committee, i^^j-fi, indicated 
that the Boilermakers and Shipwrights as an amalgamated union, 
accounted for 53% of the total operative labour force in ship- 
building.^ The A.E.U., the A.S.W. and the Na.tionai Union of 
Sheet Metal Workers, on the same national check for the industry 
aecounted for 9-^%, 7'!% *fwl i'^Vo of the sotat labour force, 
respectively. Each of these unions was involved in only one 
demarcation strike on the North East Coast during the I54^^-6o 
pcfio^ (each strike counting as just under 4% of the total number 
of demnrcstion strikes). It is also worth observing that the Amalga- 
mated Society of Painters and Decorators, the E,T.U. and the 
Plumbing Ttades Union, three craft imions which on the national 
returns accounted fot 6- j%» 46%, and y^% of the total labour 
force respectively, were not involved in demarcation strikes as 

* Tbt GtMti fUpari, Crtmd. 1937 (H.M.S,0.j i^^\ p. 190. The figurea in 
the ttrnaindcr of the paragraph arc, it will be noted^ from the ?ame source. 
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active participants at aJl during this period. And the two genetal 
unions, the N.U.G.M.W. and the T.G.W.U. which accounted 
for 13% and 7-3% of ihc total labour furtc in the industry a^ a 
wholfij were hkcwise not active in demarcation strikes. 

Since these figiirch were [ictjvidcd afrcr the ^m:ilgnmarion of 
the Boilermakers and the Ship^vrights' union&^ no separate pra- 
portions of membctship employed In the industry were given> 
To get a rough indication^ however, I examined the occupational 
structure of a medium size yard in the North East and its fluctua- 
tions over the period uf a year. During this time the trades 
organised by the Boilermakers outnumbered the trades organised 
by the Shipwrights by an average ratio of z'7j w. One miy use 
this observation simply as a bench mark to suggest that there is 
not much difference between the two unions, on a weighted 
sample^ in the relative proiicness to demarcation strikes. 

Table X makes clear that there is a general tendency for ail 
Strikes to be settled in the first three days. This tendency is not 

Lt^CTH OP Stoppage of Dbmarcation StfliKES cohpaked 

wrrK j^Li, oruF.n Stuikds in Nonn'M Hast Marine riNCitJeBR^NC, 

Ship RePAifi AMD Shie^buildimc 1949-60 
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found in the case of horizotJtal dcrnarcation strikes. Nearly jS% 
of them took longer than three days to settle. By contrast, vertical 
demarcation strikes are not only less common than the inter- 
craft disputes^ but there was aUo a tendency for them to be 
settled far more quickly. None of them lasted more than a week, 
and three out of four only persisted frotn one to three days, 
Cameron has noted this phenomenon and observes that these 
strikes tended to occur when local unemployment was vety low. 
He auggestsi 
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It may be that managemetits w^rc fcrfccil into attempts to tmp[oy 
dilat« labour because of the shortage of skilkd craftsmtn. This of 
coutse brought iq inn mediate craft response - particoJarly from the 
bigget trades such as the welders and the pktets. It is noticeabJe 
that lh«se disputes wcfc short m\6. this suggests that in coniiitions 
of skilled-craft shortage the employers "wcrc unwilling to antagonise 
the fu^ly-akULcii cnfcsnmcn^ and consequently withdccw the dilutee 
labour.' 

The relationship of hoti^ontai demarcation striken to the level of 
employment is far ks? clear, but, broadly^, they took place when 
the level of local unemployment was high. 

li one compares the number of men directly involved in de- 
marcatioQ stiikeSi as is done in Tabic Xl, it is notable that wliile 

TABL£ XI 
Numbers Diit^rTLT Involved in DEjrfARCATroN Strikes 

COUPABED WITH ALL DTilEK SxaJKbS [M NuATH GaST 

MaHTNB EnGTMEERIN&, SiltF&UlLDIMG AND SHIP KeTAIR, 
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most strikes in the industry tend to lavoWe less than 100 workers 
ditectly, this is not so in the case of horizontal demarcation 
strikcii. This is a teminder of the Roliditity of responses which is 
manifested when an inter-<;Faft dispute takes place. But it also 
lefiects the fact that it is the nunnetically stronger trades \^hich 
tend to strike - platers and shipwrights in particular. By contrast, 
vertical demarcation strikes did not involve many men directly* 
These appear 10 have been very localised srrikcs against in- 
troducing dilutee labour into particular work situations. 

What may be stressed here is that while the evidence from the 
North East Coast suggests that resort to the demarcation strike 
is not frequent (in eight of the twelve years there were two or 

^ Camuon, op. cit^j p^ iS, 
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less) and that they tend to he restricted to the platerfi anil boiler- 
makcrSj nevertheless, when they do take place between crafts, 
they involve more men and take longer (o settle than the avcraj^e 
stdkt in the region's industty. 



; . The Use qf Profcdnns in ihe S^ifhrnsnt of Demarcation Diipuks 

I have already described the demarcation dispute as ^realistic' in 
Cosei's sense of the word. Oric of the macks of realistic conflict 
is that the form which it takes ^vi^] be assessed by considering the 
relative inisttutncntil adequacy of the choice? available. Tfial by 
ordeal, in the form of a strike between warring unions, is a costly 
ami pninftii affair for the participants. While such strikes may have 
lent dratna to life, they could also bankrupt the unions involved. 
Once the balance of power between unions ha? been established 
by a process of attrition, the search for a functional alternative, 
which is less costly ^vhile meeting the same individual and group 
needs for security, is evidence of realism. The formation of the 
Federation of Etigineering and Shipbuilding Trades in 1890, 
served to underline the fact that, while there could be real 
conflicts of interest between unions, there uas also a community 
of interest, since they were all jiegotiating with the same em- 
ployers on matters of wages and working conditions. In an 
attempt to minimise overt conilict^ pinions began to work out 

appKjrtionmeots of wofk and to develop 'books of agreements' 
with each other. These were then given to the employers con- 
cerned and used as a basis fur reference. For example, the ship- 
wrights and joiners of the Tees and Hartlepools wrote, as follows, 
to the employers of their District in March 1 S95 : 

Gentlemen^ 

As various disi^utcs have of late occurred in 
consequence of us not having a proper understanding 
as to liie work bdoftging to each other is trades, in the 
constmction of Modern Vessels, the Shipw eights and 
Ship Joiners have jolrtly drawn up the stibjoined lists, 
which have been mutually agreed to. 

Trusting thus to prevent any unpleasantness or 
dispute in the future, 

Wc arc, Gentlemen^ 

YoQts respectfully, 

The Joint Committee* 
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These kind of agreements served to facilitate the possibility of 
procedural setHements, by providing an agreed framework in 
which the dctKating of J&sues cduM take place. ^ As more dij;pute$ 
were tliscussed and settled^ the books of agrcemerits could them- 
selves bd a^dded to and clarified. Tn this way the normative basis 
of inter-group relAtioof could be systematlsed, so that, at the 
very least strike activity based on norm ignorance could be 
eliminated. Conflict rather tends to operate now on the basis of 
differing interpretations of normativt; principles, as I shall 
illustrate below* Before doing that however, attention should be 
drawn to the fact that there arc now in existence a variety of 
methods by which demarcation disputes may be settled pro- 
ccdurfilly. 

The Shipyard Procedure Agreement, provides machinery for 
the settlement of disputes other than wages and piece work 
disputes. There are four stages of procedure which can, if 
necessary, be utilised : 

(a) yard meetings between the employer and a deputation of the men 
concerned; if tbig \% unsuccessful, 

(b) A further meftting at th« yard attended by Icital nfiicials of the 
employers' asfiocia^tion and the unions directly concerned; if there 
IS stilt no success, 

(c) a formal local conference between representatives of the local 
employers^ association and of the union diiecily concerned; and 
finally, 

(dj a central conference attended by national officers of the employers* 
federation and the trade union concerned,' 

An Arbitrator may be called in, if all else foils, but in practice 
this provision is not used and the decision of the central con- 
ference is referred back to the yard involved to implement. Tt 
should be noted that the Amalgamated Engineering Union and 
the Doilcrmakcrs section of the Amalgamated Society arc not 

'Obitiining the agrwd ftamewock wa* not alw&ys a sttaighfforward 
flpcralioRh When in i &50, for example, Thomas Burt, M.P., at the inscigition 
of the joiner?, conducted an itivestigation into the existing pobts of dispute 
between shipwiightB and joincra on the Tjnc, the joiners themselves refused 
tu accept hifl rceonimenJ&tJona as binding and struck on ihut acectun^. 
Appendix B is an example of a DcmaicidDn Procedure and Apportionmem 
Agreement n^adc in 1914 between Engineers and Plumbers on tKe Tyn*^ 
which glv^ an ii^ditzfltiou of the df^tailed ntgotiiFions involved^ 

^ As rccorcLed in Gt^ts^ qp, cit-, p- 107. 
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signatories to this agreement, but chey are usually ptepared to 
observe it. 

Alternatively, or demarcation questions, rcsott may tw made 
tn the rpTJ Dcmarcaiion Procedure Agreement. This operates in 
the follo'wiiig way: 

fa) yatd meetings between the employer and a deputatjon of the m«i 
concerned. The employer (ot iKU^y in practice, the Yard Manager) 
makes a temporary decision in favout of one of the parties (or, 
occasLonaLly, that the work shotild be shared) \i'iihout ptcjuditc 
to the outcome of the final decision. I£ either of the parties wish 
to take it fiirtliet then^ 

(b) the issue is refecrcd to thfee reptesentatives of the local employers' 
association and three rcprcacritative* each of the unions concerned. 
The employers in this situation are 'neuttal' in the sense that they 
do not come fiom the yard involved in the dispute. The decision 
here is made liy majority vote and is to i>c accepted aa binding by 
the patties concerned, 

Again it shouM be noted that the Boiicnnakcrs and Shipwrights 
sections arc not signatories to this agieement, but in the areas 
where the ptocedute is worked it is ufsually followed by these 
groups. However, as we have seen, these art the two groups 
which are most prone to dcmarcii.tionEitnkes, and their refusal until 
1966 to be fortioally bound by procedural agreements may reJJect a 
consciousness of their power position, based on the scrong social 
cotltfol which they are able to exert over their members and the 
ccntrality and essentialness of tlieit work in ship construction. 

Both the^e forms of procedure involve the employer. Indeed, 
the ctTiploycr's roic in the sectlemcnc of dcmaication disputes 
under these artrangementa is crucial, since he is left with the 
casting vote- Dut it h pps^ible for demarcation diBputc;} to be 
settled without involving [he employer. Inter-union, disputes naay 
be brought before the T.U,C. Disputes Committee, which, since 
the i9aos, has opetated to settle jutisdjctional and demarcation 
disputes. Demarcation disputes may, of course, occur ^thin a 
utiiofi- This has notably been the case as between the various 
sections of the Amalgamated Society of Boitermakets, These 
disputes may be settled internally within the Society , when the 
District Delegate may act as an umpire or, if necessary, the 
National Executive Committee intervene. 

The Wear District on the North East Coast operates both the 
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ShipyJird Procedure Agreement and the 151 i DemsCrcatiort 
Dispute Agreement. The fallowing three cases, which arose 
between the years 1957 and 1961, illusttEitc both ihcsc procedures 
in use. They arc chosen a& case studies so that wc may esamine 
concretely the kind of criteria that arc regarded as relevant in 
the picsentatiorx of evidence and judgments concerning job rights. 



CASEL I 

Item; The ^tting of water halkst tankij and bilge suction pipes. 
Contending parties; Fitters (members of the A.E.U.) 

Plumbers (members of the P.T.U.) 
Procedure: Shipyard Procedure Agreement* 
Level Reached: Yard conference (second stage in procedure). 

At this stage the trade union District Officials are called in for 
the first timen They join the shop stewards at a meeting chaired 
by the Yaxd Manager. The local employers' association sent along 
thcif Tcclinical Delegare. The occupant af sfuch a post is expected 
to have a wide knowledge of ship construction and of the existing 
union ag^rcements and practices governing work arrangements. 

The Chairman iitst formulated the problem. He acknowledged 
that the arrangement of the ship differed from an ordinary cargo 
ship as regarded the job in question* A plan of the job was 
produced and it was explained that it involved *a ring main going 
right round the baUast tank? in tht double bottom and at each 
division of the tank there is a va.lve connected by a pad to the 
floor with a gearinp; rod connected going right up to the deck.* 
The Plumbers were in possession of the job as the Yard Manager 
believed this to be consistent with yard practice. The Fitters 
claimed that they should do the pipe work on the job. The 
A.E.U- representatives were accordingly asked to state the ba^ts 
of thcii claim. 

This ciaim was in fiact based primarily on their understanding 
of the Book of Apportionment of Work existing bct'vecn them 
and the P.T.U. The text cited comes under the gcfieral heading 
of Water Services and reads as follows: 

AE,U, ill, joint and strap complete all ssit water strvicts if of cast 
iron flanged pipes. If wrought iron or steel is used on this line for 
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£Iliag oil cargo tanks for testing purposes these to be jointed by 

Enginecci. 

This clause to be applied to all d«p tanks on merchant steamers if 

the pipe is six Inches or over in diaffieter 

The Supporting argument was based on cusconci and practice. 
It was said that it \vas the j^eneral practice of fitters to do all cast 
iron pipes over six inches in diaineter. In this way^ thetcfore, the 
Book of Apportionment between the A.E.U. and the P.T.U., 
and custom and practice ^vere regarded as important criteria for 
judgment and the case was put in a tnannef which suggested that 
they were mutually supportive. 

However, the P.T.U., the Yard Manager and the Technical 
Delegate each hroufijht forwatd evidence and information which 
challenged the A.E.U.*s contention. 

The P.TkU. considered the clause from the Book of Apportion- 
tnent which the A.E*U» had quoted, to be irrelevant^ Bince the 
Item from which It wase>:tr3Ctcd referred to Works Plant. Having 
examined the Booh of Apportionment^ my own view is thftt there 
was scope foi confusion between the two unions because sevtial 
subjects were dealt with under one Item. The first subject is 
headed Works Plant, as the P.T.U. noted but the immediate 
subject dealt with andef the clause quoted is Water Services and 
docs not uppcar to refer to Works Plant at all but to work on 
ships of a particular kind. It was the actual setting out of the 
Biiok of Apportionment that gave rise to a difference of opinion 
on this point. (Appendis B illustrates the way in which Apportion- 
tnent Ijsts ate set out.) 

The Yard Manager's objection to the use made by the A.E.U, 
of the clause quoted from the Book of Apportionment was more 
subs taut iah He observed that the da use was i nappiopriaTC 
because in context it referred only to water services for tank 
testing. Further, he quoted from another Item in tlic Book of 
Apportionment j which, he maintaincdj was more directly applic- 
able to the case in hand. !t was headed Water Ballast Tanks and 
Bilge Suction Pipes. He said that it supported the Plumber*s case 
since it was stated under that Item that their work included: 

Cast iron flanged! pipes complete on new and repair w^ork except in 
boiler room, engine coom and tunnel. 

The Yard Man^tger went on to challenge the fitters' claim that 
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the job was theirs by virtue of general practice. He pointed out 
that on an ore carrier built by a neigbboutitig Jirm on the river, 
the work in question waj done by plumber;*. 

The Technical DelegatCj foi his part, supporte<l the cDntcfitions 
of the Yard Manager. He added that ihc work on the ore carrier, 
to which the Yard Manager had referred^ was on pipes that were 
nine inches in diameter. The A.E.U/s claim to do pipe work over 
SJK inches in diameter ^vas, in consequence, not beyond dispute. 

It is evident that the criteria which the A.E.U. used to support 
their case-*the book* and 'custom and practice* -are accepted 
as Talid, What is questioned is the rekvantc^ applicability and 
accuracy of the information brought forward by them to sub- 
stantiate their case. 

At thifi point a deadlock was reached and the A.EXJ. announced 
that they would carry the matter futther to the next stage of 
procedute* Essentiallj' the technique employed by the Chairman 
to resolve the question was to widen the '*rca of discussion 
between the two parties. The issue as defined in the debate so 
so ftir had refected solely to pipe work. However, there was still 
the question of deciding who should work on the valves men- 
tioned in the description of the total job. The A,E,tJ, claimed 
that this too was their work on the j^rounds that ^the pad that 
has to be fitted to the floor is just as important as the pipe itself. 
It has to be machined in such a way as to take the valve in correct 
alignment'. When they had heard the claim put forward in these 
terms, the plumbers' contingent retired for a private discussion 
and, on retutning, announced: 

We have consideied chjg quesdon veiy CArefully and hive acrived 
at the coaclusion that it would not be right for us to claim this part 
of the work and that, in ottr opinion^ it is rightfully fitter work. 

Naturally, the A,E.U. representatives were very satisfied with 
this statement and their delegate reflected that *it would be very 
pleasant if all questions of derriarcation could be settled in such 
a manner/ The incident is a reminder to the onlooker that claims 
for work are not promiscuous or arbitrary^ but ate grounded in 
certain moral considerations. There is a recognition of one's own 
craft tights, bat there is also recognition of the rights of other 
crafts and where those rights Are felt to be unambiguous, there 
is no desire to infringe upon thetn. 
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At the same time, the plumbers' readiness to concede this Issue 
without a figlit wall, ia bargaining terms, an act of ienuncia.tion. 
This appeared to colour the thinking of the A.E.U. on the initial 
<^uc£ricin of the pipe work. Certainl^j although they formally 
lefcrred the matter to their own District Comnnittec, they con- 
ceded the pipe wortt without taking the matter further thtough 
proccdurcn In a sense, therefore, the plumbers* dtruism was also 
radical wistiom, whether conscious or not. Not only did they 
help to create a climate of greater flexibility in the bargaining 
situation, but also put the onus on the A.E.U. to settle in the 
same spirit. The employer, by takin^^ the two issues separately, 
played his part in resolving the conflict. He d\d this first by 
eictcnding the range of discussior beyond the immediate point 
in dispute. This in itself can often setve to reduce the fixity of 
the disputants* entrenched positions. Secondly, and related to the 
first point, the discussion of the two items helped to create sl 
point of saliency around which a settlement could crystallise. It 
is no longer an alf-or-nothing situation, but is so structured that 
both sides gain something and do not retucn to their membets 
empty-handed* 



CASE II 

Item: The caulking of dm doublings with oakum. 
Contending parties; Shipwrights (mcimbcra of the Shipwrights* 

Union) 
Joiners (members of the A.S.W.) 
Procedure: Shipyard Procedure Agreement. 
Level Reached : Local Confercrice (third stage in procedure). 

At this meeting, seven members of the local employers^ associa- 
tion MtTcc prcscntj including a representative of the yard involved 
in Che dispute. The union district officials and the relevant shop 
stewards from the yard were also present. In addition since, as 
we shall see, the dispute involved a contracting firm from outside 
the District, they also were represented. 

The contracting firm had put joiners on to thi& particular 
insulating work and the shipwrights were contesting the decision. 
Their claim was based on two considerations^ First it was said 
that the 1391 book of Apportionment between shipwrights and 
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joiners allocated all caulking work to them * whenever required'. 
Secondly, they observed that under the 1947 agreement relating 
to the recruitment and training of apprentices, caulking tools 
were listed ag necessary for shipwright apprcnrices but were not 
mentioned so far as joinets were concerned* It was said that ship- 
Wrights normally did miies of caulking even before they linif^hed 
theit apprenticeship. 

The joiners, ia defending their right to continue with the work^ 
tMsed their case upon considerations of custom and practice. It 
was admitted that in other districts, shipwrights did the work 
now under discussiyn, but for seventy ycara joiners on this par- 
ticular river had always done caulking work in insulated spaces. 
TTtftir delegate proceeded to give many example 5 to support hig 

own case and challenged the shipwrights* delegate to produce 
one example to the contrary. The shipwriglits* delegate did try 
to meet this challenge, but wss shown to be factuaily incorrect 
in chat the work he cited was nor relevant to the dispute under 
discussion. The Technical Delegate, however, who had heard the 
A^ShW. cktms at an earlier stage in procedurcj had investigated 
them thoroughly and rbey did not all stand iip to his scrutiny. 
In one case, the ship in question had not been built in the year 
specified by the A.S.W* and it was found that the work in question 
was not in fact done by anyone, since it was not part of the 
specifications. In two other cases ^ the work was done by appren- 
tice shipwrights. But, on the othef hand, five of the examples 
quoted were veriiicd. 

The A.S.W. buttreased their claim by pointing out that the 
Technical Delegate who had preceded the present occupant of 
the post, had been a shipwright by trade, and he had never 
questioned the joiners' right to this work. Further, it was 
emphasised that not only the contractors involved in the present 
dispute but other Jn^tuUting companies also, ncgc*tiated as a 
matter of course with the joiners and had produced a list of piece 
prices to cover all work in insulated spaces, including caulking. 
The fact that caulking tools were not mentioned in the apprctitice& 
tool list for joiners was not felt to be conclusive evidence against 
them, since the list was not exhaustive. In any case, it was said 
that shipwrights did many jobs for which they did not receive 
specific training. 

The case, therefore, basically presented itself in terms of a 
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conflict between 'the book' and 'custom and practice'. The 
employers, through their casting vot*, Awarded the work to the 
joiners: custom and practice tbus won the day. It woyld appear 
that, in the shipbuilding context^ rights have to be exercised if 
they aie to be upheld against encroachment. Again^ however, 
one must note that this vas not necessarily arbitrary encroach- 
ment by the A,S,W. This union suggested that some seventy-flve 
years earlier, shipwrights had done some caulking work in 
insulated spaces^ but had chosen to exchange this for some work 
which joiners had hitherto done elsewhere. This would certainly 
help to explain the entrenched nature of the custom. It would also 
help to esplain ^vhy a shipwrights' shop steward^ during earlier 
informal discussionri^ had told the yard niiinagemcnt that his 
union had no claim to the work. The dispute, however, was 
subsequently initiated by the shipwrights* District Delegate. 
Wliy? 

It is perhaps significant that the dispute^ which took place in 
191S0, was in a year which saw an average of ^2% total uxi- 
employed for shipbuilding in the North East and i6'z% oa the 
Wear, Ehe river concerned. In both cflseSjthis was a sharp tncwase 
on the previous year-^ j'5% and 8 2% respectively. What this 
suggests is that the union delegate was increasingly preoccupied 
with safeguarding the security of his members as far as possible. 
Hence a demarcation question^ which had been dormant for many 
years (or perhaps had been informally settled on the basis of an 
exchange of woik) was now formally raistd by the shipwrights' 
delegate in the interests of his members. It represents an attempt 
to tc-build broken dykes to defend the cx:cupation against the 
sharply rising tide of unemployment. 

CASE m 

Item: The erection of temporary pillars. 

Contending patties: Shipwrights (memlwrs of the Shipwright; 

Union) 
Platers (member* of the Boilermakers 

Society) 
Procedure: General Dennarcation Agreement, 1912. 
Level Reached 1 Local Conference (final smge of procedure). 
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It will be recalled that under the terms of this procedure 
Rgreemcnt the cmplo/ci: from the yard where the dispute has 
taken place h not permit Eed to be present. 

The shipwrights, who had initiated proceedings^ cLAimed the 
work in question on the basis af custunn ^nd ptftcticc. In the yard 
ccwicerned, it was said, any pillar, whether fi^ed or portable, solid 
or tubular, tound or cjval, hcxsg^jnit! tjr any other shape, had 
been erected by shipwrights on all ships. The only exception 
consisted of pill^irs that were of angle bar con&irucEion and these^ 
it was admitted, had been erected by platers. But the pillars no^w 
Jtt dispute were 15 inch diameter cargo hold pillars, octagonal in 
shape and portable, and, it was maintained, there was a clear 
distinction between these pillars and the angle-bar type erected 
by plater^. 

The boilermakers (pkters) also claimed the work on the basis 
of custom and practice. Their dekfjate qutited the t^istimony of 
a Foreman in the yard^ which he regarded as impartii^l antl 
conclusive : 

These temporary pillars were hinged at the top and were about 
6 inches short at the bottom to be wedgctl up^ I 'was surprised at 
Che time that the shipwrights made any claim to them because all 
tempocary or portable pillars In the yird Kad always been platers* 
workp suLh us [^LUa]^ under winch decks, between decks and all 
plUdi^ in connection with grain shifting boards , , . 

The difference between the two unions wa* that in the ease of 
the shipwrights the method of construction was put forwar<l as 
the deciding factor, wherci:;, in the ease of the platers, the purpose 
fof which the pillars were used was held to be the signiBcant 
considetation. In patticular, by Atresaitig the portability and tetn- 
porary nature of the pillars, the platers were emphasising that the 
pillars had noihitig to do with the alignment of the ship (which, 
had it done, would have provided an unambiguous basis for the 
shipwrights* ckinn). This explains the &igmficince of the following 
exchange;, which looks like the work of Lewis Carroll: 

Bolicrmakers' Delegates Tt is possible for these pillars, which are 
hinged at the top end, to be stowed under ihc deck and never used 
at all. Would they then be ptopedy regarded as pillars ?' 
Chairman: 'They would certainly not be used as pillars while they 
were Slowed in this way,' 
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However, the shipwrights, for their pait, refused to accept the 
position thai they could only cLaJm work connected ^vith the 
alignment of the ship. They had always fitted such pilkrs and 
felt that they lihouU continue to do so. They discounted the 
testimony of the foreman, whom the Boilermakers had quoted, 
pointing out that all the previous exarnpies he ha^l referred to, 
tclated to pillars of angle-bar construction. 

In this case then, both unions hased their claim on considera- 
tions of custom and practice. In fact, the job concerned was new 
to the yatd In the sense that tubular pillars had nevet been used 
before. It was probably this slight element of uncertainty arising 
from the innovation which catised the issue to etnetge. 

In the event, the employers' casting vote went to the ship- 
wrights. It is interesting to notice how the Boilermakers' Delegate 
accepted the decision. He said that his members would accept 
the decision of the committee. He was satisfied that he dways 
got a fair hearing and was firmly of the opinion that the procedure 
laid down in the 1912 Dcmatcation Agreement constituted ft 
right and proper manner of dealing with these questions. In his 
opinion, the dispute affected three panics, two unions and the 
employers, ile considered that it \vas reasonable that the em- 
ployers should have an equal right with the two unions to take 
part in the discussions. 

Tlie use of procedures, such as those wc have described here, 
indicates the possibilities of obtaining a working conscasus 
between conflicting patties. In the light of these examples, one 
may suggest certain ways in which this consensus is developed 
and maintained. 

(a) The introduction of order through the use of prcjcedurcs 
tends to encourage a st^U?ed approach to the problem under 
discussion. There is a definite arrajigement as to who should be 
present at proceedings, who should take the chair, who should 
s.pesk first (the chairman giving the aggrieved party the chance 
to state its case). At the end of the debate following the decision 
it is common for the rival claimants to thank each other and the 
employers for the way in which the meeting has been conducted. 
Even where quite harsh things are said by one party against 
anothcfj the debating framework lends it the appearance of a set- 
piece in a drama, as though it is an expression of militancy or 
aggtessiveness which, at that particular stage in the pcoccedmgs, 
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is felt to be an appnipriafc Step to take in the ritual performance. 
These pattejcned enmities may serve the funetion of setting 
boundaries betM/een groups within theinduBtriil relations system^ 
but without the economic costs attached to the alternative mode 
of conflict, namely strike activity. One is reminded hete of 
Erving GofTman's perceptive observations 

All interaction can be purposivcly set up as a time and place for 
voicing dl^crenccs in opinion^ but in such cases f^rtJcipant^ must 
be careful not to disagree i?n the proper tone of voice* vocabulary 
and degree of seriousness in which all arguments are to be phrased, 
and upon the mutual tcspcct -which disagicdjig participants must 
carefully continue to express toward one anothet. This debaters* 
or academic dt^nitioa of the situation may also he invoiced suddenly 
and judiciously as a way of trartslating a scriaus conflict of vic™^ 
into one thit c^n be handled within a fnmework acceptably to all 
present.^ 

^) The cases I have discussed draw attention to the employer 
as an impartial party to the proceedings and exemplified in his 
role as chairman. At the same time the employ er*s impartiality is 
not naiVc in quality, since he is obviously seeped in a technical 
midftrstanding of ship construction and on points of detail may 
be aided by the Technical Delegate. It is interesting to see that 
another multi-craft industry, building, also operates procedures 
in which employers play an iictivc and informed part in the 
settlement of disputes. As B- J, McCormick observes: 

Ernployens^ of course, have a stake in the settlement of demai-catlon 
disputes if only because pce$ent 'work can be speedily and barmon- 
iously completEd and future work not be subject to uncertainty.' 

In the building industry, the employers ate assisted in their 
efforts not only to be but to appear impartial by the existence of a 
uniform rate for all craftsmen. Thus they catinot, in any direct 
sense, be accused of choosing the cheapest way of doing the job, 
regardless of the justice of the claim before them. Objections 
which are sometimes heard to the employer's decisive role in 

* E, GdEFraan, Ttt Preifniatm iff Se/f in Eetrydaj Live (l>3ublcday, 19J9)» 
p. 10. 

'3. J. McCormick, 'Tzadc L^nlnn Reaction CO Tcchnolo^ieat Ch^uigc in 
the Construction Industry', Yofkihirt fiuiktirt. Vol. i6, No. i.. May 1964), 
p. 27. 
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demarcation procedures in the shipbuilding industry,' from the 
unions, pcrhap* stem in part from the fact that there is no such 
uniformity in rates as betweea crafts and it may be felt that his 
ju^gmcitt rests upon expedient rather than moral consideration?. 
However, Case 3 indicates that this fear is not always felt by the 
bsing party. 

(c) The use of procedural methods of settlemfint essentielly 
implies the growing articulation of assumptions and principles 
governing inter-group relations. The kind of process involvred 
is described very well by Durltheim; 

It i« neither necessary noi even possible for social life to be without 
conflicts^ The role of solidarity is not to suppress competition but 
t(j moderate it , , . Rules arc a prolongation of the division of 
labour . . . [\S^at the division of labourl brings face to face arc 
functions, that is to siy vays of definite action, which are identically 
icpcat«d in i^iven circujinst^inccs . . . [The relations] ace certain ways 
of mutual reaction which, finding themselves very conformable to 
the nature of things, are repeated very often and become habits. 
These habit&p becoming forceful are transformed into rules of 
conduct. The past dctcfinines the future . . . there is a certain 
porting of rights and duties which is c?tabllshed by usage and 
becomes obligatory +' 

In considering the use of pcocedures in shipbuilding, it is cle;^ 
that the past determines the future in the sense that the folkways 
and ffiorcs of the various craft groups are codified. This in itself 
leads to a growing clarification of normative standards governing 
behaviour both within occupational groups and the relations 
between them. Thus the rights of the contending parties ate 
scrutinised in the light of previous decisions made concerning 
their spheres of competence. At the same time, however, ^wcn 
the reality of technical change, it is equally clear that rights 3nd 
duties can never be estsiblishcd once and for all (othetwisc pre- 
rogatives would never be challenged). But the past determines 
the future in the sense that procedural methods provide a 
mechanism for sifting cl^ms in the light of the available evidence. 
Once the principle of settlement by rule making has been con- 
ceded by the conflicting parties, it becomes possible to modify 

^ Cedde$ op. cit,, p, xoZ* 

' I^mnc Durkhcim, Tht Dipitisa of l^beur in Sseitiy {Gleococ* '9'*J4)± PP- 
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old rubs TO deal with anomalies, but also co create new rules to 
cover new situntions. Through the u&e of procedures also 
antagonistic groups gro-w to recognise their interdependence^ 
Indeed, the verjr fact that the contending parties have to develop 
a professional expertise in the conduct of their cases before 
employers who ats themselves technical experts, involves a 
sophisticated mutual recognition of each other's sphcfcs of tech- 
nical craft competence. This invites a gro-wing awareness of a 
certain reciprocal co-ordinstion between ctaft groups, without 
necessarily challenging their separate identity. 

4- Tht Demafiatian Dhput^ in a ChaH^itf^ E^ironmmi: Concluding 
Commmh on tht Cttrrtnt Stiuathn 

The use of labour irt ^hipbujlding 15 wasteful; nobody who discussed 
the industry with us has dmllenged this statement. Partly this waste 
is due to shortcomings tif planning and super via Ion, partly to the 
practices pn which the unions insist and pardy to the level of the 
response and application of the individual participant which h itself 
conditioned by the first two factors. The planning and oiganisation 
of work could be improved but a solution depends on a substantial 
improvement in industrial relations and a raising of individual 
morale.^ 

Management in shiphuilding may not always mobilise their 
resources in a way that achieves tnaximutn efficiency. Indeed, 
their assumptions about what constitutes such 3 state may not 
alwaysi be correct. At the same time^ it is cleat that planning pro- 
duction in a multi-craft industry does give rise to some distinctive 
problems* This was wcU elaborated in discussion with ihc General 
Manager of one shipyard: 

Consider what happens when different tadcs are fitting some pac- 
ticukr item. Trade i lines the thing up; trade i drills the pilot holes ; 
trade 5 burn^ it Inrgci:^ tri^dc 4 dtc^r^cs it; trade y puts the litmcnt in. 
And so it goes on with eight trades doing one job, for example, 
fining a porthole or cover. Some estimate that there is a 10% waste 
of time; othcirs say it is iQ% . , ♦ No one trade will give up a job 
if it means unemployment. Even if unemployment fells this remains 
tnCj because this attitude is bred in the hor\c. For oiample, at X 
Company^ the fabrication sheds employ twice as mmy incn as are 
needed: both boilermakcrs snd shipwright^, 'llii^ arises from 
' C«<idcEi> Qp cit,f p, no. 
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changes in techniques. This i* a stupid mcnlalit;^ although work- 
fiharing is an undcigtandable reaction* But workers do not think of 
costs. They only think of whether action will keep bodies in employ- 
mint . , . To tty to f educe dcmartfttion, we tcy ta give shipwrights 
all the erecting and firing jobs on the berths but try to keep all 
prcfabricatbn in the sheds or skids for platers. But if wc have two 
lots on the same job, we find that wc also have to have two lots of 
labourers, one lot standing and letting the other lot wotk . . , The 

tackeis sire supposed to help the people they work with but they 
don*t. Any tcadcsmao v/ho wants a temporary job done should be 
able to do it himself. Even in shipbuildings a plumber can weld 
pipes together and do final welding, but his is about the only trade 
which can. A plater who is assembling a bulk head, putting in 
stiflencTS, nr tack welding, has to get a lacker to do it. I tbsnk some 
tackers only do a few minutes work a day . . , 

The fundamental objection voiced here is that increasingly it 
h wasteful to plan work such that it coincides with existing 
oceupacional boundaries. As one Production Manager put it: 

The rtal tfouble with demarcation is Chat time is wasted. The 
placming of jobs is incteaGed by the existence of demarcfltion. 

The argument is that over time job rights based on claim? of 
exclusive competence have become increasingly artificial. Skill 
monopoly on an objective assessment may be regarded as mote 
notional than real,^ yet it n mflintained through techniques 
developed by craft unions as Interest groups ; the maintenance of 
a closed shop and a strict regulation of conditions of entry to 
the trade. 

It was the over-iiding and undcfstandable concern with costs 

* Sec W, E. J. McCarthy: * Although the oppotlunity fut any skilled group 
to obtain a job monopoly b^ mean* of entry corittol and the pf e-eniry shop 
depends, in theAtst instAPCC,, of the existence of a j-m/ skill j^^p, and althoui^h 
any development undermining the teallty of tke gap is a threat to the group's 
job mofiopoly, the group itself may rebut the threat, even if the skilt gap 
continues to narrow until U dhappcan. If it can match employer power 
sufficiently, and for long enough, any gioiip can win recognition, however 
reluctant, fot the noiiott of a sIeIII gap/ Thi Qkad Shop in Britaift (Bluki^ell, 
1964) p, 130. By an objective assessment of the reality of the skill gap 1 
sitnply have in tnind the fact that comparisons o£ work practices may be made 
not *^nly with foteijajn shipyards btit also between rivet* and ysfda In this 
countty, to rcrCal wide differences In occupational bonndsriej and job 
flciibility. 
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which lay behind the suggestions f>ut forward hy the Sliip- 
building Employers^ Federation to the unioas in 1^61. They 
ptopoued ih'Ai shipbuilding workers shuukl be classified into three 
groups: metal tiades, fitting oat tfa<les and ancillary workers. 
Within these groups emphasis should be pliiccd on the Jntcr- 
changeability of labour. Training 'which 'would permit complete 
flexibihty of labour between the metal trades was advocate<i, And, 
as a general principle^ it was suggested that a worker should be 
able to use any tool necessary for the performance of his task, 
even if it did not 'behjng^ to his trade. The problem, as perceived 
by the unionSj was that to allow too much flexibility of labour 
might jeopardise standards of craftsmanship, by making a man it 
J aclt-of all-trades and master of none; and, at the same time, the 
interests of particular union mcml^crs mi^ht l:^c jeopardised by 
increasing the potential labour supply available. These traditional 
concerns could not be swept aside simply by an employers' 
manifesto. 

Economic reality is a more powerful stimulus to structural 
adaptation of iritctcsc j^roups than it^crc exhortation and in the 
shipbuilding industry that reality takes the form of a fietcc and 
potentially annihilating competition frnm foreign ishipbuilders. 
It is levcaled with stark clarity in Table XIL There we see that 
the U-K. share of world tonnage of mctchint ships, w^hcther 
measured by launchings or completions has declined very sharply 
indeed over the period : 347-64. Fiom being a dominating pro- 
ducer in the world market inatin^ over half of the world's 
merchant tonnage, the U.K. now only makes about a tenth. 
Previously, in the context of cyclical fluctuations in order hooks 
but in which the strong position of the British shipbuilding 
industry vis-a-vis its competitors was never in question, demarca- 
tion disputes symbolised an attempt by craft unions as interest 
groups to stabilise the situation for their members , But now the 
overall jsecular decline in the industcy-'s fortunes nfFects not just 
the relative prosperity of one group in its struggles with another, 
but all groups including the employers. It is now a question of 
arresting the decline of the industry's fortunes and if this Is to 
happen, adjustments all round are called for. Qjser has argued 
that: 

As long as the outside threat is seen tn concern the tntitc group , , * 
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internal conflicts do not hinder concerted action aj^ainst the outside 
enemy.* 

This is a liitle optimistic, since ir is assumed ih^^t internal con- 
flicts can be suspended at the drop of at;ai, ^heceas it often takes 
time to arrive at a modus vivcndi. Because time itself is a scarce 
resource, the sarviviil of the group against outside threats is not 
guaranteed, even assuming it has fhe latent power to meet the 
threats In the case of the shipbuilding industry there is evidence 
to suggest that attempts are being made to integrate the logic of 
efficiency and the logic of security in the light of the external 
danger to the system as a \vholc. 

There is first, a growing a-warcness among management in the 



'Coaer, opn cLl, p. 54, 
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industry of the need to take into account the social conset^uences 
of technical change in the kbour force. Since it is through 
technical change that existing patterns of work afrangements are 
disrupted, it is here that a sensitive managerial policy can help 
to reduce unnecessary conflict. This growing awareness is by no 
melons omnipresent. In one firm^ for example, which not ifl- 
fccquently found itself involved in demarcation disputes^ observa- 
tions stich as the foUowing came up in interviews i 

The extent of pre-fabrication is terrific now, We didn*t foresee how 
big lifts would become. Tt has caused some demarcation problctns 
(between shipwrights and platers). We were infotmed about Crane 
and berth developments. But we were not informed how great 
pre-fabrication developments wr^uld l>e- Wc arc not usually asked 
advice on changes. Mana^gement usually has its own ideas. 

(Shipwrights' shop steward) 

The work of installing engines has provided a revolutionary change 
in tank work for ua. We wete told in advance about this* The firm 
say ihcy ask your advice. They do go through the motions bat it 
is rather hypocritical because they have already made up thcit minds 
. , , Some of us were ttained for this worJt but Che firm didfi*t give 
special tiaining* They Just said: *We^re going to do engines now.* 

(A.E,U- shop steward) 

In the same firm, the Yard Manager commented : 

We don*t malce ft point of letting workers know in advance about 
technical changes. They get to know on the bush telegtaph. 

What is suggested by these comments is ttot so much a con- 
scious policy of managerial secrecy, but tather a piecemeal, casual 
attitude towards the advent of technical changes in a yatd. 
Workers accordingly live in a twilight iione, where some things 
are known, others half known and rumoured aboutj whctc they 
arc prepared for some changes but not for others- 

This kind of attitude^ however, appeared to be superseded in 
some yards, where sy'stenifltic consultation befofe the itnplcmenta- 
tion of technical change was regarded by management as an 
integcal part of planrting. In one large yard, for example, it was 
consciously recognised that the introduction of new techniques 
sets up stresses and strains in terms of industrial relation,*; and 
that because of this 'you arc bound to get problems*. Further, it 
was not always predictable where those problems would arise 
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siace there may be 'gver a million parts on a ship\ any of which 
flight potentially cause a dispute (not simply demarcation, of 
course, but wages, matining oc disputes about working con- 
ditions), Managcnncnt claimed, and the claim was supporrcJ 
independetitly by the shop stewards^ that thorough consultation 
took place well before changes were JfrpIementetL This involved, 
for example, in the case of the irstcoduction of a computer profile 
burner, taking a shop steward and a shipwright to London to see 
the machine, ^oine eight months before it was installed. A senior 
manager also described how, before the initiation of an extensive 
yard modernisation scheme, \\c. spent six months meeting men 
and stewards in the canteen 'over beer and pies'. In this way plans 
were discussed and a book of settlements between unions ^vorked 
out which provided, it was felt, a usdul basis to work on. This 
management also took care to introduce changes in periods of 
expanding activiiyj so that any direct technolugical redundancy 
would be avoided. The clash between worker security and worker 
efficiency was accordingly minimised. This general attitude of 
short circuiting problems rather than floundering in thcnn was 
summed up in one management comment: 

Management should iron these things out and not wait for the 

fateful day when production stops. 

Certainly this yard was remarkably free of demarcation disputes. 
Indeed, management wete at some pains to point out that, to 
some extent, the outside world had a misleading picture of the 
worker's attitude to technical change. In some cases, it was 
noredj the workers themselves press for new cquipiment when 
the old is not working properly. 

!n a fitnall yard which was studied^ the same readiness to consult 
the men in matters relating to yard teotganisation was also 
evident. A foreman plater^ for example, described how the Yard 
Manager discussed the planning of a new pre-faLrication shed, 
first with supervision and then with the men: 

He showed us an o|>ert plan of the ^hed and asked our rcccmmcnda* 
tions for the planning of it . , . Ke then brought in two established 
platers H one of whom wa^ a shop steward and said: *In times past 
you complained. Now let's have some bright ideas while the job's 
still on paper." ... In a small fanuly firm you can do thiSr We have 
the typEs of chap you can truit and it*a to our advantage anyway. 
We* re not just being Father Qiristmfis about this. 
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In the same firm, following consultation with shop stewards 
and at their suggestion, photogmphs were put up indicating the 
proposed changes involved in the yard modetnisatioo pro- 
gramme. In this firm also demarcation strikes were very rare. 

Thete is secondly, a growing co-opetaTion between yards 
concerning the deployment of kKour. Tliis has tncnnt ihat on 9 
particular river, secutity of employment has been enhanced not 
by a worker necessatily tcmainrn^ in a panicular job in a par- 
ticular yard, but by being moved to other yards on the river as 
one job fini$hes and another starts- The merging of separate 
companies oci a river to form a group, as envisaged in the fecertt 
Cfddsj Report and as already operating to some ejttent on the 
Tync^ Wear and Clyde, will facilitate this opportunity for in- 
creasing both the security and the flesibility of labour. 

Thirdly, one may observe the growinjtj rationalisation of trade 
union structures, particularly in the metal trades* The Boiler- 
makers' Society represents a union which has developed from a 
single-craft to a mtilti-critft union. The amalgamadon with the 
Shipwrights in i^6^ meant that effectively, there was one union 
covering the whole of the skilled workers imolvcd in ship con- 
struction. Demarcation disputes within a union can and do take 
place, Hiiwcver, in such eventualities the disputes arc no longet 
prolonged and hardened by the vested interests of different 
unions. Rather the emphasis lies with the union to exercise its 
own noechariisms of discipline and setdem^ent. Indeed, the signi- 
ficance of the amalgamation was brought out in a message from 
the eitccutives of the two unions ai the time of the merger^ to 
Branch Secretaries. Stoppages of work on demarcation issues, it 
was said, *wiU no lotij^ct be countenanced*. A combination of 
originally antagonistic interest groups may then seek to re-mould 
the cultural basis of group cohesion. New boundary lines arc 
joined and new loyalties arc fostered by those who arc initiating 
these changes within the union. 

It is clear that the Boilermakers' Society is now in a very strong 
position as a union vis-a-vis job control. This very fact makes it 
more possible for it to think about the possibilities of increasing 
the flexibility of the labour force. This^ one suspects, is a key 
factor making it possible for that union to respond to manage- 
ment initiatives aimed at facilitating labour flexibility smd inter- 
changeability at yard and river level of negotiatiotis- 
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A number of yard agreements which were negotiated on the 
Clyde in 196J, have been noted by Keith Richardyon.^ For 
example^ in Lithgow's, Scotts*^ Lamont yards and the Greenock 
Dockyard, welderSj platers, caulkers, burners and riveters are 
now interchangeable categories. This has meant that tack welding 
bas become a superfluous occupation and tbe men concerned arc 
being rc'traincd for other work within the metal trades. In the 
yards at Fairfield, Yarrow, Connelly Stephen and Barclay Curie, 
agreement has been reached in principle on the complete freedom 
of boilermakers and shipwrights to move ffcely within the whole 
range of metal trades. Certainly this was not simply an act of 
grace on the union*s part. It involved what has come to be known 
as 'buying the book' - a. bargain in which existing work practices 
arc relaxed in exchange for an increase in wages. To the present 
writer the DevUn Committee's comimcnt on this process in the 
Docks is equally pertinent to the shipbuilding context 1 

It might bt said hom the employers' side that if men have created 
bad prncticest they ought to be willing to give them up without 
being paid4 But most of the practices have now persisted for a long 
time with the acquiescence, however unwilling, <n{ the tmploytrs - 
moKt tjf thcim fur so long that the men have in effect squatters' 
rights. Such rights, once acquired, have to be bought out and their 
origin i$ irrelevant to theic price , - . Most cmployerBi we find, are 
quite realistic about this and recognise that repeated statements that 
all ce&ttictive practices are objectianahlc and ought to be abali$hed 
arc not going to get them anywhere,' 

Given these ktnd of developments, it is reasonable to assume 
that the union will be prepared ta re-consider existing apprentice- 
ship regulations and divisions. It is certainly not absurd to predict 
the emergence nf a ^platewright' In the shipbuilding industry, 
since this is the logical development of job inter-changeability 
in an area of p re-fabricated units. 

I have argued at various points in this essay that the demarca- 
tion dispute was a form of ccalistic confiict ^iucc it was a means 
to a particular end, namely job control and, through that, security 
of employment. Given the uncertain environment and the fact 

^'A question of dcniarcarloii', T&e StmJaj Timtt, 12 December itlfis- 
' Fbuti Rtpori of tht Commiitt« of Inquiry andtr ifx R/. Hm. hord Dtt-lin inio 
ttrfain maittrs (Oftttrfiifg tht PerJ Tranfpert Induiiryt Cmnd. 3754 (H.M.S.O., 
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that employment oppartunities were a scarce resource, the pro- 
blem facing the craft unions as interest groups, was at the level 
of deciding which form of conflict was insttumentally more 
ade<^uatc, the strike or the negotiated scrtlcmcnt. However, 
another mark of realistic conflict is that *it will cease if the actor 
can find eqjufilly satisfying alternative ways to achieve his ends\i 
Some of these altCTnative ways now appear to be open. If these 
ways are pursued, then we may witness not only the withering 
awiy of the demarcation strike, but also the very marked decLine 
of the detnircatiqn dispute^ 



^ Coserj, pp, cit., p. 50. 
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An Official Dispute in the 
Constructional Engineering Industry 

CO-AUTilOR: GEOFFKEV ROBERTS^ 

BETWEEN October 19^4 and March i9J5 what can hit\y he 
described as a war of attrition was waged between the 
Constructional Engineering Union and the Btidge Build- 
ing and Construtcionai Group of the Engineering Allied 
Employers* Federation. One of the firms involved gave us access 
to docuincnury material, which throws a great deal of light on 
the issues involved and the problems which both employers and 
union faced- This material we have supplemented by consulting 
contemporary newspaper accounts of the events. Although the 
dust of this particular battle has by now settled, there arc several 
reasons why we feel that a description and discussion of the 
dispute is worthwhile: 

T , Considering the amount of comment and advice that is offered on 
the useSj abuses, causes and cures of strikes, there arc very few 
^natural histories' af tliem. The possibility of makjng generalisations 
based on empirical case material is surprisingly limited.' 

1. Although the events described coQk place a decade ago» they have 

^ We should like to cxprts* our thanks to Professor H. A. Tuitser for his 
cottime^nti on lui Carlicf dml^t of thi^ ea»iiy. 

'But d. T. T. Patution and F. J. Wjllitt, 'Unofficial Strike', Ssciokghal 
R^hait XLIIIj 1951; T. T. Patcrson, Glasgow Limited, (Cambridge, 1960J j 
and University of Liverpool Depannient of Stncial Science, T&t Dotk Wvrktr, 
Appendist I, (Liverpool, 195^) for initructivc e^mples of vork done in this 
country. In the U.S. A. the complaint nf paucity' of material ia also to be found 
'Unfortuiiatdy. since there arc so few ut-cll-dotuinented histories of strikes. 
It ts difficult to ascertain their common social processes.^ Miller and Focin. 
It^ttitrttif Socinhg^ifiiAiptt^ 15(14), p, 417. 
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A certain contemporary relevance. In the first pkce^ the Industriil 
Deputes Tribunal was used in an eHbiit to lesolve the conflict. The 
T.U-C. have recently made lepresentatiions to the Government for 
the restoration of the system of compukory arbltr^tJoii which the 
I.D.T. cmbodKd.^ Since, as we $hall &«♦ the rrstthod of arbitration 
was fiingulariy unsuccessful in ending the dispute, certain observa- 
tions on the efficacy of the system are in order. In the second place, 
the dispute is a commentary on the way in which an uncoordinated 
wages structure can lead to leap-frogging by an appeal to the 
principk of ^comparability* and hence may contribute significantly 
to the phenomena of wage drift. 
3* Very little appears to be known about industrial relations in the 
Constructional Engineering Industry, by those not immediately 
involved in chcm. By focusing on what was clearly a severe conflict, 
one is able to throw some light on the sources of strain on the 
industrial relations systen^ in that industry. 

In this study, then, we shall analyse the way in which conflict 
between the two parties is genecated, the tactics and stratagems 
by which it is sustained, and the pressures and constraints by 
which it is limited and, crvcntually, resolved- 



Tht Or^nhatistia/ and Proa^ral Setting 

Management and labour iti the Constructional Engineering in- 
dustry arc^ fur procedural purposes, linked to the general 
Engineering industry. There the great majority of firms are linked 
to the Engineering snd Allied Employers* National Federation, 
with a total of well over 4,000 members. The Federation is broken 
down into geographical regional groupings and these groupings 
are themselves composed of affiliated loed associations* Clegg 
has atgued that: 

The national federation and the associations remain the most im- 
portant levds of authority, because they arc centres of original 
powcr^ and because they control the funds. Their importance is 
increased by the collective bargaining procedure of the industry 
which deals with disputes which are no longer entirely internal to 
an individual firm first by district* meetings (where the local 
association handles the employers^ busine$^) and then at national 

* Ste Written TisiJeFHf of ihi Mifiixtry sf t-^our ts the Rajw/ Cornvtisffot! ort 
Tredt Vfthttf and Jzmphjen' v^jflJ^w^KWJ (H,M,S.Or, ip'jj), p. 105, para aa^ 
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meetings held at Yoifc where the fedetntion represeots the em- 
ployers.* 

Labour's biggest bargaining unit is the Confederation of Ship- 
building iind Engineering Unions with over 40 trade unions as 
constituent members > The Confederation negotiates general 
agreements concerning wages aiid working conditions in the 
industry* At the same time, individual unions (which, for manual 
workers, may broadly be divided into three categories: strict 
craft, c^g* Patternmakers, modified craft, e.g. A.E.U., and general, 
e.g* T.G.W.U.) can negotiate with the Federation separately, 
matters affecting their union alone. The foUawing comment from 
the Ministry of Labour Handbook on Industrial Relations 
describes the procedural arrangement: 

These national negotiations are conducted on %si. ad hoc basis at 
Gpeciiil conferences. The practice is fpr the trade union organisiatioii 
concerned to wrjtc to the Engineering and Allied Enaploycrs* 
National Federation requesting such a conference, at ^hich they 
present thdr claim. Lt i& considered by the employers and a feply is 
normally given at a further confctcnce. Discussions continue until 
either agreement is reached, or the negotiations break iJownn There 
is no agreed procedure to deal with the latter eventuality and^ should 
the unions decide to press the case, they may seek condhation or 
Hrbitration, or take direct industrial acdon.' 

It should be made dear that at national Icvc?, it is minimum 
wages and conditions that are established. Thus, in the engineer- 
ing industry one may find district time-rates above the national 
rate, craft-differentials above the minimum skilled time-rates, 
additional *ineiit' rates and of course, a wide variety of piece- 
work and incentive schemes established ac the work-place, with 
no unifurm rclatiooiihip to the national time-rate^ wliich, as can 
be seen, i& a rather notional concept anyway. 

Constructional Engineering, because of the distinctive pro- 
blems created by site working, has given rise to the specialised 
Bridge Building and Construction Group within the Federation 
and separate hut parallel collective bargaining arrangements exist 
with the C.S.E.U. and the individual unions. This Group is itself 

* H. A. Qegg, 'Employers'^ in A. Flanders and H. A» Clegg, Jh* Sjslim if 
Indmirial Reiathm in Grtai Briiaiii (Blackwell, tgfij), p. iti. 

^Itfjiufria/ Krlaiieitf^ MiniBtry oi Ijibour H^i^dbook (H,M.S*0., ijtlJi 
p. 39. 
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divided into three sections, based on considerations of product 
dJiferentiation: 

(a) Steel work erection* This applies to men who erect steel 
frames for buildings, btidj^cs, ctmvcyyrs, etc The CE.U. signed 
an agreement with the ^'ederation covering wages and working 
conditions on i Januaty, 1947- The N.U.G-M.W. and the 
T.G.W.U- signed a similar agreement subsequently. 

(b) Water tube boiler erection. Those who ate concerned with 
the liUe erection of watct tube boilers fot land ins tailfit ions, 
including the ctcction of boUer fcarrxings, conveyor supporting 
steelwork and the lifting into position of the boiler drums* 
operate under the Water Tube Boiler Erection agreement of 
17 April, i947» which the Federation concluded with the CE.U.j 
T.G.W.U., and N.U.G.M.W. 

(c) Steel plate erection. Work covering the site erection of gas 
holders, storage tanks, blast furnaces, hoppers and similar vessels 
involving steel pkte construction is bound, not by a national 
agree men t^ but by a Code of Practice based on the Steel Work 
Erection and the Water Tube Boiler Agreements^ 

Tt may perhaps be noted at this point that in both the general 
engineering industry and the constructional section of it, there 
arc firms which arc not members of the Federation. The signi- 
ficance of non-membership may vary: it may be because the firm 
is not willing or able to pay the national minimum federated 
wage rate; more likely it is because the firm wishes to be free, in 
conditions of labour scarcity, to bid up the price of labour; in 
still other cases the non-member behaves, so far as wages and 
working conditions are concerned, as though it were a member, 
by simply following the federation's lead. 

At the time of the dispute the C.E.U. had approximately 
jij,ooa members. C^f these some lijOQO were steel erectors. About 
S,ooo of these *spidermen* were employed by firms who were 
affiliated to the Federation.* The remaining 4,00*? were employed 
by non-federated constructional engineering firms, and by firms 
which were classified as members of the civil engineering industry 
and the building industry, and were subject to the separate terms 
and condition$ laid down for those industries. 

' See The Tmes^ 6 Nqvcmbtr t^^4, and 4 Match 191 j. 
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The DispaU: Claims and CounUr-chims 

In Majr 1954, the CEkU. applied on behalf of thdr members in 
the Steel Work Erisction section of the Constructional Engineer- 
ing industry, to the Federation for 'increased rates for the sted 
elector in Older to bridge the gap between the qualified Steel 
Erector's Rate and that of oihcr craftsmen in the building in- 
dustry, advancing the other differential between the erector and 
other grades accotdingly*. Other grades in this context referred 
to the following occupational groupings: Riveters^ Riveters* 
holders up, Sheeters, Sheeters* holders up, Riggers, Crane 
Driver&j Weklets, BuiEtet^, Rivet heaters, Erectors* helpers. 
What was the gap to which the C.E*U* referred? The current 
rates for steel erectors in all three sections of the Constructional 
Engineering Industry at that time were: 

(a) The Jj^ndon rstc - for those working within a 16 mile 
radius of Charing Cross - 3/7id, an hour* 

(b) Other districts - j/fijd. an hour. 

The rates for craftsmen in the Building industry, with whom 
parity was sought, wete; 

(a) The London 12 mile radius rate- j/iojd. per hour, 
(li) The London Xi-xs mile radtus rate - j/pid. per hour, 

(c) Other districts - 5/9d. per hour. 

The claim was effectively for an increase of j^d. per hout for 
erectors in the London area, and an increase of 2|d. per hour for 
those working elsewhere. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the claim originated from the 
Steel Work Erection groupj since it clearly has closer affinities 
with the Building industry than the other two sections. However, 
the adjustment of the alleged anomaly would have been at the 
expense of the creation of another, in the sense that differential 
rates would then exist between workers in the same occupational 
grouping employed in difTerent sections of the same industry. 
To cope with this internal difHcuhy, the union repeatetl their 
claim in July at the same time extending it to cover all three 
sections. Thus Steel Work Erection is for the union the key group 
through which the principle of comparabihty may be invoked and 
a general increase in the industry justified in the name of equity. 
In attempting to apply this principle for bargainiiig purposes, 

1|0 
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the union were making two basic assumptions; first, that it was 
legitimate to tlaim the status of craftsman for the stcc! erector, 
and sccoddiy, that it was apptopriatc to link a wage claim to 
what wiis goinf^ on in ihc Building industry. Each a&sumpticHi 
could be used to Justify aad support the other. 

At the July Conference with the Federation the C^E*U. ex- 
pressed particular concern tJiat the etnployers did not regard steel 
erectors as skilled tnen. Probably the strongest ground of their 
claim lay in their appeal to an agreement reached io \^\-j with 
the employers. Provision was there made for the category of 
improver, who^ as either youth or man served for three years 
before graduating to the job of erector* In the agreement also 
the words *qualifted' and *trade^ are used with reference to the 
occupation of erector. In addition certain de fecto arguments 
were advanced. It was said that there was hardly any difference 
between the tates of steel erectors who worked in the Building 
industry and the rates of craftsmen in that industry (which 
position had no doubt arisen through the narrowing of different 
tials as a result of flat rate increases that were commonly granted 
during this period). It was also argued that the steel erector 
commonly works with craftsmen in the Building industry on an 
equal footing and must, therefore, by extension, be regarded as 
a skiUed man. 

The employers, for their part, maintained that, while they did 
not dispute the importance of the work which erectors performed, 
the occupation could not be regarded as a craft 'in the acceptol 
sense of the word' since Jt;^ members served no recognised 
apprenticeship. The improver's training was presumably not an 
acceptable substitute since it only lasted for three years. Now, 
while the employers' position is understandable and, in the 
bargaining context, predictable, it does lead to an interesting 
paradox. By adopting the criterion of apprenticeship to define 
the skilled worker, they are in fact sheltering behind an instittition 
t o wh ich , i n ot hct c i re timstan ces , employe rs frc^uendy and 
vociferously object. It is objected to on the grounds of an 
unnecessary length of training time-^You dcjn't need five years 
to learn a trade, when Battle of Britain pilots learned to fly in 
six weeks* - is not an uncommon jibe* More soberly, a sub- 
committee of the National Joint Advisory Council obscnxd, 
in I9$8: 
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There are some occupations for which five years may not be too 
long; but wc fed that with the adoption of up-to-tbtc methods of 
training there are others in which the present period could be 
reducedJ 

And apprenticeship, as an institution, is objecied to when ikillcd 
labout is scarce and the union concerned does not pernait 
dilation or upgrading of labour. Where both manaj:^cmcnt and 
unions are prepared to by-pass or supplement the apprenticeship 
system, the craftstncn thug created become ^acceptablc^ it is 
interesting to notice that the shorter training period and the 
possibility of traininj^ men of ii and over for the job of erector 
provide? the kind of flexibility tbat cmploycrSj in other contcxtSj 
exhort trade unions to permit. 

The semantic diiferencc imphcd it], the use of the term *s killed 
man* is perhaps best to be understood as a reflection rather than 
the basis of the dis^gteetnent betweeti the two patties. It ilhis- 
trates how men in different social positions, representing diiferent 
interests, can impute different meanings to the same word Mid so 
talk past one another. One finds the same kind of thing happening 
when the employers challenge the union's assertion that steel 
erectors work with craftsmen in the Building industry. UTiey 
argued that the steel frame of a building is usudly in an advanced 
state before Building trflde workers are brought in and that, 
furthermore, there are many types of erection work on which few, 
if any* Building trade workers would be employed. Without 
doubt there 1^ substance in these statements. Mow then can 
semantic confusion arise? 

To say tha[ erectors work with Building trade craftsmen can 
be interpreted in terms of *at the same time as^ and/or 'in the 
same pkce as", and/or 'as part of the division of labour'n Clearly^ 
there was some overlapping between erectors and Building trade 
workers in terms of time and place and certainly there was an 
element of co-operation between the two groups in relation to 
the finished product. The difference between the C.E*U. and the 
federation was in the significance attached to the area of over- 
lapping. It is important to notice that the status grievance was 
more overtly expressed in the I/>ndo[i arca» whctc ovctUp be- 
tween Building trade workers and erectors was more in evidence 

'Ministfy of Labour inJ Natiotul Service, Training for .J'*!// (H.M.S.O., 
ifjSS), p. ij. 
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in the construction of office and shop blocks. Otmc may notice in 
pa&sing that where sites Are more j&okted from Building trade 
workcts, the question of occupational status is not likely to be 
so pressing- Wage cldms in such circumstances tend to be mote 
sd hoe and take the form of claims for 'hot' money, 'dirt* money, 
Vind^ money, *wet' money and other ^abnormal condition* pay- 
ments, which are considered appropriate. The employers, for 
their pajrt^ could claim that the urban sites were given an 
exaggerated importance when seen in the context of the whole 
industry. 

The difference in perception between the C.E-U. and the 
fedetition as to the 'ti^ht' skill gtading of the steel elector raises 
a theoretical point relating to the nature of industrial stability, 
which merits eJaboration. W^ Baldamus^ has distinguished 
'occupational costs' from 'einploymcnt' as elements in wage oosts. 
The former are connected with *the acquisition of skill, es^ 
perience, and occupational education and arc reflected io^ for 
instance . . . that component of wage structure which expresses 
skill differentiaJs*. The ^decisive criterion of employment* is the 
compensation for *effort^ He then goes on to make the following 
assertion; 

Every thing that points to a 'harmony' of interests appears to be 
connected with the self- teg ukdng mecltanismi of uccupational costs 
and rewards -tvithin the insdtution of occupation. And the causes of 
recurrent disorganisadon stem from an unbalanced and variable 
distribution of effort and effort rewards in the context of employ- 
ment. The signifit^nce of rhis contrast can be seen at a glance from 
the fact that tjccupationol costs aie strictly detcfnunate wh«4'«af 
effort is not.* 

Thi& attempt to identify the sources of iadustrial conflict and 
stability seems to us to be an over-simphfication of the matter. 
It i& certainly the case that much industrial conflict centres on 
what has come to be known as the ^effort bargain** Indeed in the 
present dispute, some arguments we have not yet noted were put 
forward by the C,E>U. in justification of their claim» which might 
be subsumed under this heading. For example, the CE.U. 
claimed that the use of machines had speeded up the pace of 

^ W. BaldamuSj E^citKji and Effort (Tavistock PubUcationg, 19^1). 
■Ibid., pp. 9-IO, 
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work and that a high accident rate in the industry and the in- 
trinsic dangers of the job merited a higher wage in compensation. 
To this the employers replied that these things had been taken 
into account in the existing wage payments. But central to the 
dispute was the di&agfccmcnt over the status of the erectorn^ and 
where such conflicts occur it cannot he said that occupational costs 
are strictly dcterniiaatc. In so far as occupational costs are linked 
to status considerations, conflicts over status ranking introduce 
an element of indeterminacy into the discussion of occupa-tlonal 
costs. Indeed, one suspects that dii^iculty of resolving many con- 
flicts between management and labour arises l^ecausc at the same 
time there are diiferences of opinion on both the ^effort* and the 
^occupational costs* axcSn This is perhaps notably the case in 
arguments over wage differentials in which arguments about the 
reward for effort arc inevitably comparative and introduce status 
elements into the discussion. Just as the concept of effort lacks 
an '^objective' frame of reference by which rewards can be agreed 
upon by all the parties concerned, so too may the concept of 
occupational co&ts.^ And since they may be interacting rather than 
separate features of the industrial conflict situation it is mis- 
leading to apportion *barmony of interests* to the alleged self- 
regulating mechanism of occupational costs and rewards, and to 
attribute "conflicts of interest* simply to disputes over the reward 
for effort. 

In order to justify the wage increase it was necessary for the 
CE.U- not only to establish the skilled status of the steel erector^ 
but also the relevance of the comparison with the Building in- 
dustry. Conflict over the legitimacy of the comparison highlights 
the essential boundary position of the Constructional Engineering 
industry. Not only was it linked procedurally with the general 
Engineering industry, but in many cases constructional engineer- 
ing was a branch or section of a j;;entral coginccritig firm. There 
were, therefore organisa t ional and proced uial t ies to that indu s try. 

* For an account t-'fa siinilir type of diea^reement ovef wddlnf; in the 
U.S.A. see Herbert J. Inahnc, 'The Welder's Search for Ctaft Recogflition\ 

^ cf, T' H, Marshall^ 'it ia . . . poa&ibic by dclibtraic action to faisc the 

sodal status of an occupational group, pardy by altering the objective 
chatactet of the job, and partly by changing the attitude toiA^ardB it.' 'The 
Nature and Determinants qf Sofi^ Status^ in S^fftalagy at fhe Cr&tfronJt 
(HcJncmanrij t^^j)^ pp. ictG-y. 
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At the same time, however, Constructional Engiaeerlng shaces 
necessarily the technological context of constructional work. 
Some of the more important technological characwdstics have 
been summarised by John Dunlop: 

Wof L opccations on a particular &ite a« characteristically of a short 
duratiQfl; at times they may only last a i^w hour^ oi day$ j on other 
cites they may la&t Game months or even a few years. Some projects 
have A krgt number of separate cnteipriscs and workctSi othtfs 
may involve only a single enterprise and 3 single uorkcr- The size 
and craft composition of the work force is likely to change markedly 
in the course of construction. Sices tend to be geographically 
variable; some ace isolated from urhan ircaf:. A number of opcmLons 
tfike place out of doors, ^nd the weather has a signi£cant effect upon 
the regularity of these work operations. The technology of building 

* . . requires a very wide range of diSerent skills of a high order, 
many of which may be n^cesiary on a singit project, such as steam 
generating plant^ or only one of "which may be iisccj, as on a rc- 

pinting job. Construction operations as a whole ace relatively 
haa^i-f^ous, although not to the same degree as underground coal 
mining, 33 a consequence of heights, material handling, temporary 
installations, and the interdependence of ^irorkera of diifereat con* 
tractors on a job site. Thete are very wide dUTcrences in physical 
working conditions and in the technological chacacteristics of 
different construction sites and operations; the wide variety of sites 
poses special pr<:]hlenis in rule-malting designed to cover such 
diverse conditions.* 

Fience, within this frame of reference it is clearly meaningful, 
if not desirable from the Federation's point of view\foi the CE.U. 
to link its aspii^tions to the BuiJding industry. If one asks why 
they had not done so before, the answer is very simpk: there was 
nothing to be gained. The di:spute was prompted by the fact that, 
for the first time since the war, the rate of pay for Building crafts- 
men had gone above the Engineering rate of pay, to which the 
steel erectors wer« tied.' 

In order to bolster its claim fuTther^ the C.E.U. applied the 
principle of comparability in yet another way. T\\z union asserted 
that in both the Building and the Civil Engineering industries, 
men had a greater opportunity to work under incentive schemes 

* J. T. Dunlop^ Indiiitrhi Re!ati<mi Jj^j^^mj (Holt, i^jB)^ pp. 201 -a, 

* Sec Tht Tifitift iS Ociubtf 19^4. 
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dian in the Constructional Engineering industry. As an expression 
of dissaii!) fiction, this statement might be used to put pressure 
on the employers to jack the rate up. Essentially, however, it was 
a diflcfcnt issue. This is not tu deny iis importance since it bears 
diiectly upon the subject of earnings oppoituiiitie& and actual 
take-home pay. It is also the kind of statement which ^ in principle^ 
is open to investigation- In the interim period between the July 
conference with the CE^U. and the convening of the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal in December, the Bridge Building and Con- 
structional group of employers undertook an earnings inqiiii:y 
among members o£ the Federation. The picture that emerged for 
July 1954 was as follows; 

Incentive Scheme 
Time. Wohk£hs Workers 

JVafiT/ aiorkiff Cnu lisurs worJttJ Grots 

J?er attJt E/mtiagi per attk B^irmitgs 

Local Men {60% of J4'7 £ij ly id. jz 3 g^ij ifl ijd. 

total employed) 
A-way men (40% of ^7^6 £12 9 i^d. 54-9 j£i4 i ii|d. 

total employed) 

The earnings figures do not induidc a ladiu^ allowance of 13/- 
per week average for Local men. Nor do they include a Jodging 
allowance of iG/- per week average for Away men. 

It is interesting to know that Away men tend to work longer 
and earn more thi^^n Local men, but basically as an inquiry this is 
disappointing since ^omc of the most pertinent questions re- 
mained unanswered. While average earnings for these two groups 
ate presented^ no attempt is made to indicate the range as bet wccn* 
say, sites or districts. Neither is there any attempt made to indicate 
the percentages of workers employed on a Time and Incentive 
basis. It is dear also that no attempt to compare earnings 
experience in Building or Civil Engineering was made. As 
evidence against the CFh.U.*s contention, it was certainly deficient. 

Qtcumstai^tial evidence, however, strongly suggests that the 
C.B-U. was factually incorrect in its allegation. The Ministry of 
Labour collects material every two years to indicate the propor- 
tion of wage earners who arc paid under payment by results 
systems. The following table gives the bccakdown for Octciber 
19 J5 and October tjjj for the industries in question: 

ij6 
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Table XIII 
Proportion of Wage Earwers paid undeh 



Oifottr 19 J J 

Mm 1 1 and tfvsr 



Men z I and ov$r 



Iffdmtry 

Constructional Engineering 4J% 

jitiilding 16% )l% 

Civil Engineering 17% t6% 

Source E Minitiry oj Labour CaieiU 1954, p. 115, and i9j6^ p, izu 

TKis tahle includes those paid wholly of paiily under any such 
system. It includes piece work arrangements, output bonus 
schemes, or any other systems of payment wKich vary according 
to the output of individualsj groups or departments. The figures 
apply to the last pay week in the month. 

The markedly grciitcr opportunity for P.B.K. work in the 
Constructional Engineering industryj as opposed to either Build- 
ing or Civil Engineerings prompts the observation that it is 
strange tKat the employers did not refer to the Ministry of Labour 
enquiry for 1953 in the arbitration proceedings. Could it be that 
they were ignorant of these olficial and easily accessible statistics ? 
Or was it merely that they regarded the C.E*U>'s assertion as 
self-evidently wrong to alt those concerned with the Industry? 
In either case, their own earnings inquiry seems rather beside the 
point. One suspects that the CH.TJ., for their part, were making 
generalisations on the basis of a few cases. Perhaps In the London 
area, where the difficulties first arose, there were particular sites 
where those employed in the Constructional Engineering industry 
had less opportunity for P.B.R. work. But on this we have no 
positive information. 

Tseikt and PalUhs prior to Arhitratm 

At a conference with the C*E,U, on 5 October 19341 the em- 
ployers* federation rejected the union's claim for the wage 
increase. The formal collective bargaining procedure was thus 
exhausted. In rejecting the claim outright at this stage the 
employers knew well enough that this gave the CE-U. the right 
to call an official strike if they so wished. In taking this position 
they were saying, in effect, that they did not believe in industrial 
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peace at any price^ The cost of a strike mighty in the long run, 
be chcjipcr than the cost of a concession to the union. 

The C.E.U. did not strike imincdiately, but spent the next 
three weeks makinf; plain to the employers through the Press 
that they would strike, if no concession were made. The threat 
was presented in a ^^y that suggested that the costs to the 
employers wouki be very high, whctcas the coats to the union 
would be very low. The union adopted a position of intransigence 
by stating at the outset to the employers that it had no intention 
of taking the matter to arbitration. This implied its readiness to 
undertake a long strike. In order to convince the employers of 
the feasibility of its po^sition, the union indica^ted in advance how 
jt intended to conserve its resources. The tactic of the ^snowball' 
strike, it annourtccd, vould be used* Union members on selected 
sites would be called out and, if this was not successfijl, mounting 
pressure woukl be applied by calling more members out from other 
sites* This is a variant of the ^rolling strike^ tactic, in which 
selected groups of workers are called out in turn to strike, while 
those still at work contribute to their support* This tactic has a 
long history and, as H. A. Turner has shown, was used with 
conspicuous success by the early spinners' unions in the mne- 
teenth century.^ 

It is unlikely that the employers believed that the C.E.U. was 
bluffing, given its known militancy and conditions of labour 
scarcity. Nevertheless, the Federation still refused to make a con- 
cession. Overt conflict broke out on 26 October when 100 
steel erectors walked out on indefinite strike from eleven large 
btulding sites in the Gty of London, Tlic General Sccretaty of the 
CE.U made his policy quite explicit to a newspaper reporter of 
The Times: 

We have ch<>sen the City of London for our strike demonstration 
becduse it is a compact aresi^ easily controlled by our organising 
staff, and we believe that the eleven big building construction jobs 
which will be affected will hit the employers where it hurts. The 
strike will go on inderinitcLy until our men win a pay incjcease.' 

* In Trffdt IJiiiott Gr&H'ih, Sirtteturt atsd Psiky, A C^uip&rativt Study of ihe 
Coiioa Unions (Allen and Unwia, iQtJiJ. Sec for c]iample^ pp. 57^ ^■S and j7l. 

■ Thi TivjtSj i7 October 1954- The sites included new offices for the Bank 
of England, the Unite J Steel Company, LloydA Bank, and the Blue Stat Line 
Shipping Company. 
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The following day two more sires were called out, making a 
total of no erectots on sttikie.* Cleailyj the fuinncbl burden on 
3 union with ;z,ooo in its mcmbciship, was minute* but the with- 
drawal of key men could greatly slow down or even bring to a 
Standstill work on laigc sites. The claim that this would hit the 
cnnpJoycrs where ft hurt wa!5 not mi idle one. 

The Director of the Engineering and Allied Employers 
National Federation promptly convened a meeting of the Bridge 
Building and Constructional group mcmbets to discuss how they 
should deal with this development. The official view presented 
and impressed on the members was that to concede the C^E-U/s 
claim for ^comparability* with Building craftsmen would involve 
a greater increase in wage costs than the altcraative of rejecting 
the claim and upholding the traditional link with the general 
Engineering industry. This viewpoint was supported by the fact 
thfl.t the craftsmen in the Building industry had just presented 
their employers with a claim for an extra 4d. an hour. 

The F.nginecring employers* readiness to battle for a principle 
was a previeWj on a smaller scale, of their subse^juent battle on 
a wider front with the Confederation, which resulted in the 19 j 7 
Shipbuilding and Etigineering strike- Indeed, it pre-dates Qegg 
and Adams* comment that: 

By i^jSj a majority of organised employers seem to have come to 
the conclusion that there wa$ an even greater danger than fnduEtriali 
conflict - continuous in^ation.* 

The major decision which the employers took at this meeting 
was to formally report the existcnceof the dispute to the Minii^tcr 
of Labour and ask him to appoint a Court of Inquiry or to refer 
the matter to the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. Because of this 
decision firms were asked to take no counter-action against the 
strikers; but they were asked to give the Federation the names of 
workers on strike. In addition^ a sub-committee was set up to 
consider what counter-action should be taken if attempts at con- 
cil^ation or arbitration failed- The sub convrtittce was an advisory 
group responsible to the Management Board of the Federation, 

It is when there are no further steps available for settling 
disputes within an industry that the Ministry of Laboui*£ con- 

^ Tht Tt/fftj^i iB October 1974. 

' H. A. Ocgg and K. Adams, Thf Bmplej4rt' CffaUtngt (Black wcU, I$J7)^ 
p. 143. 
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ciliatioa service can begin to operate^ if one of the parties chooses 
to invite an industrial relations ofBcer in.^ As far as the general 
public is concerned, these are the hidden men of the British 
system of industriftl relatione . I'hcy have no legal sanctions but 
operate typically in an informal way, meeting the parties to the 
dispute separately, finf^ing rtut the salient issues which divide the 
disputants^ seeking always for some kind of compromise which 
may be acceptable to both parties. They may be able to discern 
some difference betvL^een the public utterances of the parties 
involved and the private views expressed. In this respect they 
may act as an unofficial emissary between the parties Bheiing 
information about the ^real' state of the conflict, if they think it 
may lead to a resolution of the dispute ► If necessary or possible, 
they may hold joint meetings between the parties and take the 
chair at them, but their rok is always quite distinct from that of 
an arbitrator. 

During the first two weeks of November ipj4j ^^^^ Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Ministry of Labour met first the 
employers* federation and then the C.E.U. The union was still 
firm in its resolve not to accept arbitration as a solutinr^. They 
expressed a preference for direct negotiations with the employers, 
whom they were prepared to meet. However, a certain ambiguity 
in the rationale of the unlon*s position emerged which was to 
colour the employers' response. While the union reiterated its 
claim that the erectors should receive the building trade ccafts- 
mens' current rate, they added that they were not claiming that 
rates in the Constructional Engineering industry should move or 
be geared permanendy to those of the Building industry. The 
union presumably took this attitude in the light of the new claim 
of 4d, an Kour for Building trade craftsmen. The dilemma con- 
fronthig the C.E.U. was that It could either add this 4d. an hour 
into its claim and lay itself open to the charge of making exor- 
bitant and unreal demands^ or take the course which it did and 
risk the charge of opportunism. It could perhaps be argued that 
a more effective union strategy would have been to take the 
former course^ more patticulirly since the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions had also put in for a wage 
increase, fiad the C.E.U, kept to its intention of linking its wage 

*For the orticiiil dcBcrlption of the Coodllfltion Service, see Induttrsttf 
Rtlafrtmit op. cit,, pp, 154-515, 
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rate to the Building indugtryj the extra 4d. being claimed there 
would be offset by the award they would have received irom 
being i. member of the C.S.E.U. To this extent their claim would 
not have been unrealistic and it would certainly have been more 
consistent with their declared policy. As it was, when the 
employers learned of the C,fi,U/s attitude, they %vcrc strengthened 
in the belief in the morality of their own stand. Tliey inferred 
that the union was not interested so much in obtaining for its 
members the status and pay of building craftsmen, but rather in 
using the comparison as a convenient vaulting pole to secure a 
sim,ple wage incfease. In the light of this» chcy refused to agree 
to the C.E.U/s suggestion that a further meeting be held, since 
they did not wish to imply by such a meeting, any willingness to 
make concessions. They decided instead to refer the dispute to 
the Ministry of Laljour under the terms of the Industrial Disputes 
Order 

During this period of attetnpted conciliation, the C.E.U. strike 
continued to spread. The guerilla aspect of the strike activity was 
underlitied by the comment of the union^s General Secretary to 
the press: 

There will definitely be a spread, but nobody will know anything 
about Jt until it starts. It may be both in and out of London.^ 

Token strikeSj a$ in the case of a day strike of erectors in Nottbg- 
ham, were used in addition to the snowball tactic Throughout 
this period (and subsctjucntly) the union took care to call mass 
meetings of strikers (notably in London) to CKplain the purpose 
of the strikcj to cncoutagc the strikets and to obtain their support 
of the executive decision. 

In the light of the C,E.U>^s rejection of arbitration as the 
appropriate next step, the Ministry of Labour suggested that a 
committee of investigation be set up to examine the sources of 
the dispute. This was used, apart from its intrinsic value, as a 
teci\nique to take the steam out of the dispute, since the condition 
was that the strikers return to work. The union refused to accept 
the condition. By the end of December, when the matter was 
finally considered by the Industrial Disputes Tribunal, the union 
had some 298 erectors on strike on fifteen sites throughout the 
UK. 



*■ Thi Timfit 6 November TpJ4. 
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Tht Use f>f Arbiiratioa Machinery 

During the period igji-jp^ under the terms of the Industrial 
Disputes (Jrder, a modified form of compulsory arbitcatlon 
e:£Jsted in the British system of industrial relations. Either side 
in a dispute could voluntatily refer the issue to the Ministry of 
Labour for reference to the IndusttiaL Disputes TrihunaL The 
consent of the other party was not necessary, for such a Tribunal 
to be cotivciicd, but the awards made by the Tribiinal were 
legaily bindinf> on both sides. It was und<;c this arrangement that 
the employers were able to take unilateral action. 

ITic Tribunal met on 31 December 1954, over two months 
after the ficst strike a^ction had occurred. The union carried out 
its threat to boycott proceed ings^ claiming that the employers had 
rcfusct! to consider the case on its merits before rejecting it. To 
refer the claim to arbitration in these circumstances was, the 
union leaders argued^ to *infikc a mockery' of the negotiating 
matiiinery and procedure.* The employers' federation, howeiverj 
submitted evidence to the TribunaL The federation also sent the 

Ttibunal the documents it had received from the CE.U. in 
support of the claim. 
The award, published on 5 January 19551 wa.s as follows: 

*ITk Tribunal have given careful considerfttfon to the . . . statements 
and submissions. On tlie evidence made available to them, they ftnd 
that the claim made by the union has not been established. The 
I'rlbunal a-wird accordingly!* 

Here, of course, theoretically, the matter should have ended. 
In practice, this was vccy far from the case. As wc shall sec, the 
dispute was not finally resolved until March. 

When in igjg the Industrial Disputes Order was rescinded, the 
then Minister of Labour pointed out that as a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration^ it had depended on the willingness of 
employers and unions to make it work.' Employers had become 
increasingly disenchanted with the system and, in the light of 
events such as those we arc discussing, it is not dilTicult to see 
why. Where unions were strong, the results of such arbitration 

* Tht Timest 14 December i9J4' 
' Award 660. 

' Sec MiniitTycfLnhour Gai(ttit^ NoTembct 1958 and Januaty tjsp, frhcre 
employer dlssatisifiictian with the system \% noted. 
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awards were not always heeded if they upheld the employers' 
position. Where utiions were weak they provided employees with 
a resource which, so to speak^ enhanced in an artiiicial way their 
powM position. In such a contcstt it was an effective substitute to 
a strike (which the employees may not have been well orj^ised 
enouf^h to have called). Thus nUhou^h the T.U.C in its recent 
representations to the Minister of Labour, has claimed that a 
unilateral reference leading to compulsory arbitration ensures 
that disputes arc settled in situations where one of the parties is 
reluctant to submit to independent judgment^^ the employers* 
criticism that in practice the system was one-fiided, is not without 
substance. 

From the policy point of view, however, one may wish to 
consider in %'har circumstances arbitration is likely to be effective 
in resolving social conflicts. Sociological analysis niay;^ perhaps, 
make a contribution here. To illustrate, we will describe and 
apply to our present dispute an approach outlined by David 
Lock wood in his paper ^Arbitration and Industrial Conflict',* 

Lockwood indicates that there are two contrasting views about 
the function of arbitration; the 'judiciar snd the ^pohtical'. 

The judicial view imphes that there is some 'just^ solution to the 
dispute possible^ and that it is the business of the arbitrator to decide 
on the principles and facts involved . , . Political theory regards 
arbitration as an estension of collective bargaining and, of course, 
collective coctdon. The arbitrator now becojiics a kind of sensitive 
instrument which will accurately record the relative strengths of 
the parties and makes sutc that the lion gets his ahacc.^ 

In answering the question, 'how effective are arbitration pro- 
cedures likely to be?', Lockwood notes that this will depend in 
part on the way in APhich the arbitration function is viewed by 
the parties and by the arbitrator* But it will also depend upon the 

' Sec T.U.C. Report^ 1965 : *At the Meeting with the Minister <of Labour) 
, , . General Council representatives S»id that . , , any machinery which pro- 
vided opportLinkies for peaceful settlement of disputes was bencficia] artj 
that actioiX taken by the Ministry's officers on reports made under the Order 
had atimulfitcd voluntary ncggtjntjotis in that a number of cases wcic EcttleJ 
voluntarily because employers were avarc (hat otherwise they would be sent 
to arbitration,' p. 147, 

' Ibid., p. 30, 
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type of conflict under consideration. Hete he distinguishes be- 
tween 'institutional conflict\ ^conflicts of i^tcrcst^ and 'conflicts 
of right'. The first refers to 'conflicts about the legitimacy of the 
institutional ftamc^ork within which contractual relationships 
take place'; the second to 'conflicts about the establishment of 
terms of contracts'; and the third to 'conflicts about the interpre- 
tation of the terms uf contracts'.* Wc may summarise his position 
on the efiectiveness of arbitra.tion procedures in the following 
chart: 



Hqv Affhotkiate arc Ai^bitr^tion FaocbdukesP 

Vkw of arbitratiM fmt/fUrt 
Typt of iiutuifriiif cottpict 

Piflt'firat Jffdteia/ 

InstitLitional conflict Not appropriate Not appropriate 

G>tifljct of Jnteretta Limited use NOE appropriate 

Conflict uf rights Limited ute Very appropf iate 

Judicial arbitration^ it is suggested is only effective in deaHng 
with the interpretation of agreements. The rationale behind this 
is that organisational disagreements about the distribution of 
power by their nature rtilc out awards that describe one party as 
* right' and the other as 'wrong ^ Only ar the conflict of rights 
level is there a sufficient degree of nornfiativc consensus bctweeti 
the parties presupposed to make arbitration effective.^ Where 
there is di.'sagreement about the establishment of the work con- 
tract, however, some form of ^poIiticaF arbitration (which is 
essentiaDy a form of mediation) might be efTcctive* The empirical 

• Wc *gr« tbit the judicial atbitration function fin best at the conflict of 
rights level and Luclcv^ood provides some emplziai] evidence for hit cotl' 
tcntion from experience in the U.K. and the U.S.A. It b pdaslble^ however, 

that he underscores the batgAiniti^ eleincnt at this leveL cf James W^ Kuhn, 
Bargaining iit GrifvuHct St/ift/jjani (Columbia, 1961). He tiotea th^t sonic unions 
lejcct the nottori that the grievance protedute has wiy judicial aspect fp. 14) 
9Jid comment^ that : * Manige n wii I uau ill y td,! an on Esldcr thnt ^tlev^miccs are 
settled oniy on the basis of facts and the pfovisions of the collective agree- 
taent. If 90, both the ^ts and the ^i^reement ate amazingly tractable. Union 
representatives daily cojivitrre managers that facta and agreements ate not 
wiiat they first maintained them 10 be.^ {p. 78). 
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problem arising for the student of industrial relations is, of 
course, the identiiicatiori of the type of conflict One difficulty h 
that what appears to be a conflict of rights, and thus susceptible 
to ftcbitraiion, may disguise a latent conflict flt another level. 
Possibly this is more difficult in the British context than in some 
others since the division between conHictsof interest and conflicts 
of right is not clear-cut in collective bargaining arrangements as 
it is iti, say, the U.S.A. or Swetlen. 

As far 2.S the case under discussion is concerned, we know that 
arbitration was not successful and with the Vmd of approach 
outlined by Lock wood it is not difficult to sec why. A judicial 
solution was offered to what was e^seatidly a dispute in which 
elements of institijrion:il and interest conflict were to be found. 
Further, since 'the arbitrator tends to give greatest weight to 
arguments in terms of cost of living and rciativities, and thus 
imphcidy assumes that hi^ duty is to maintain what exists*,^ 
whether one judges the C.E.U.'s claim as basically an attempt to 
raise the status of the erectors as an occupational group, or as 
simply an opportunistic attempt to get what they could, their 
refusal to accept arhifration was quite understandable. 

What is perhaps implied^ as far as conflict regulation is con- 
cerned, is that collective bargaining is more adequately supple- 
mented by what Kerr has termed tactical mediation, than arbitra- 
tion, where such conflicts of interest occur. 

The purpose of tattical mediation is to bring existing noti-vjolen^ 
conflict between the parties to a mutually acceptable resuJt so tha^ 
there will be no need fot it to become violent or to end violent 
conflict by agreement oi by transftt to non-violent means.* 

The role of the mediator is more active than that of conciliator, 
but less dogmatic than that of judicial arbitrator. He may be used, 
according to Kerr, to reduce the irrational and non-rational 
elements of the dispute, to assist the parties in their search for 
solutions and when there is a need for either or both of the parties 
to make a graceful retreat. If necessary he may seek to restructure 
the situation so that the cost of conflict is raised, leading poten- 
tially to a reappraisal of the situation by the participants * The 

^ Lockwood^ op. dt., p> 344h 

■ C. Kcrr^ 'Induatdiil Cunflict and its Mediation^ in L^or aad Martaffmtni 
in IndMtriai Ssciitj (Harper 1964), p. i&o- 
'Ibid, pp. 181-6. 
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ramifications of this cannot be entered into Iicrc^ hut wc may note 
that the British system of industiial relations does not allow much 
scope fnr this kind of mediation. The Jopical devcltjipmcnt within 
the systctti is the extension of the role of the industrial relations 
officers of the Ministry of Labour. Although the British Em- 
ployers'' Confederation have recently expressed the opinion that 
the role should not be extended in this way/ it is perhaps a 
functional alternative to a system of compulsory arbitration, 
which both they and the trade unions would, in the event, iind 
more acceptable, 

Psst-etrhitrafiott: The Continuaiiofi ofConfiiit 

The C.E.U/s response to the arbitration award was to step up 
the number of guerilla strikes and to impose a double levy on all 
its tnembers. The union had already managed to pay the strikers 
£-f los. a week and a £(5 Christmas bonus. Oearly, the selective 
nature of the strikes Jiiade this high rate of strike pay possible. 
Those constructional engineering liims who were not affected by 
the strikes were, indirectly, subsidising their colleagues^ strikers. 

The C*E.U, also attempted to harass the strike-bound firms by 
ofFecing their members directly to building contractors whose 
work was being held up by the freeze on steel work erection. 
The effectiveness f>f this move is not known but it posed yet 
another threat to the employers. Even if only partially successful 
the costs of the conflict would be raised for the employers at the 
same time as ihcy were lowered for the union. 

It ^tfas at this stage that the employers had to decide upon a 
policy to combat the continued C.E.U, militancy. The Federation 

proposed to its membership a three stage tactical campaign ; 

Stage 1. Firms should restrict their CE.U. employees to a 
working week of 44 hours (ihe basic working week according to 
the agreements in the three sections of the Constcuctional 
Engineering industry) by stopping all week-day overtime and 
weekend work. 

Stage 2. If Stage i is ineffective, then finns should reduce the 
working week of C,E*U, members to 34 hours. The timing of 
this move should be determined by expediency. 

* Sm Confederailon of British Industry, Ei-iJe^ci to tbt Rpycr/ Commhtian on 
Tra^ Unhns and Umpinjtn^ Ait0isaifattf(^i(^Ci^)^ p. 17, pars, 133, 
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Slage 3, If Stage a is not effective, then firms should lock all 
CE.Uk members out of erection sites. 

The basic policj? behind this ca.mpatgri was to widen the battle 
front Jr> order 10 sirelch ihc union\s rcsourccn and cause dis- 
satisfaction within the anion membership by affecdtig their take- 
home pay. The lock-out was in fact the chssic response to the 
* rolling SEtikc' but it was most effective in times of high or ri^inf; 
unemployment.^ That was far from the case in 195 J- "V^^^ primary 
step of the overtime ban^ preceded step two of the partial lock- 
out and step three of the total lock-out partly at lea^t because the 
employers wished to nmintain their pub Lie ima^c of constitutional 
behaviour. Public opinion as mediated through the Press was 
certainly consciously considered by the employerSr Although an 
intangible factor, if Presi support is obtained it serves to develop 
the morale of the group, while adding to the pressures on the 
oppusjnj^ grc]up. Indeed it is noteworthy that the employers 
decided to implement their overtime ban after a token strike 
called by the CB.U, Tbcy couid thus present a picture of an 
injuted party hitting back only after extreme and continuous 
provocation r 

What should be stressed at this point are the inherent difficulties 
in evaluating the costs to the parties or the consequences of the 
kind of campaign outlined by the federation. There are several 
clear reasons for this which may be enumerated. 

First the Fcdcratian was faced with the internal problem of 
maintaining cohesion among its membership. This was partly an 
administrative problem. The sub-committee set up to suggest the 
tactical campaign was permitted to handle the day-to-<iay tunning 
of things -but a decision on when to move from one step to 
another had to be taken by a full meeting of the members of the 
Federation. Cohesion was also affected, however, by the fact that 
employers were differentially hit b^ the disputen Some who were 
strike-bound would have preferred more drastic measures to be 
taken straight away, Others, who had been able to continue 
working, saw even the overtime ban as too costly. They were 
conscious of client pressures upon them and, in some cases, felt 
that they risked falling foul of penalty clauses in their contracts. 
Some firms maintained that they were particularly dependent on 

^ Scc H. Al. 'lurricr^ tip. t''-» P- 37'- 
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week-end wo eking. Those working on railway contracts were a 
case in point, since it was more convenient to do much of the 
work when railway services were reduced over the week-end. It 
W3f » no doubt, with such considctationa in mind that the Gemcral 
Secretary of the CEhU*, when the overtime ban was announced, 
described it as *a rather Gilbertian sjtuatiun*. He believed that 
the employers' plan would in foct support the union and he noted 
that on some sites C.E.U. members had themselves imposed an 
overtime ban.* 

The Federation attempted to deal with this problem of mternd 
cohesion^ by establishing a common rule to apply to all members 
that the overtime ban would only be lifted on member firms if 
the delaying of work gave rijjc to a clear safety problem^ An 
Appeals Court was set up to decide when exemption could be 
granted. 

Secondly, the Federation had to consider how non-member 
firms would behave in the situation. Would they actively support 
the policy? Would they tacitly support it by not employing labour 
from strike-bound firms? Or would they cash in on the situation 
by happily poaching labour? 

The third imponderable was how would the C.E.U. react? 
Would they sue for settlement or would they develop their own 
campaign and attempt to raise the costs of the dispute for the 
employers yet again by the adoption of go-slows or work-to- 
tuics? 

Finally, in this respect, the Federation also had to consider the 
effect that its counter-tactics might have on other trade unionisits 
and lead to the development of 'sympathy' strikes Ot Other 
gestures of support for the C.E.U* ?* 

Given that the costs and consequences of such a campaign are 
based upon imperfect knowledge, there is an inevitable element 
of indeterminacy abt^ut such conflict. At iaest one can hope for a 
feed-back during the on-going process so that fresh calculations 

* Tht Jimts, r J January 1553. 

' Here thty predicted correctly that such support^ If forthcominE at all 
would be very limited. The attempt to raise the status of erectors, could have 
(he cflect uf iilterinu the prestige hierarcKy of trade union organisition*. 
The enthusiastic suppott of the established skilled unions or the generii 
unions u^Ko ^^ould, so to speaks be left behind^ cdutd hardly be expected, 
NevcEthelcaa^ the point lemiLi^ thai the Cmployeia could not be sure that 
the C.G.U. would rctnajn without Support. 
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can be made with the addJtlun cjf new knowledge and, if necessary, 
modifications about the timing or implementations of the tactics 
may be made. 

The employers' ban on overtime came into effect on i\ 
January 19 JJ* Five days later the Federation a^ked the 2jo 
member films concerned to report the number of sites and C.E.U. 
workers affected and to indicate how the workers were reacting 
tn the ban. Replies were received from ijo firms, Of thc^, 3^ 
said they were not involved, either because they did not employ 
CLB.LI. members or because they were not currently engaged in 
site work. The replies are summarised in Table XIV. The Fcdcra- 

Tabihe XIV 
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tion considered that the bulk of the firms which failed to reply 
were not committed lo work on outside sites and that inforntation 
had been received from all the important sites and from the major 
employers. Certainly a large proportion of C.E.U, members in 
the industry were affected by the ban. 

In the -week following the implementation of stage 1 of the 
employers* campaign, the C.E.U, announced its intention to 
extend the guerilk strikes and to introduce either a work-to-rule 
and/or a go-sbw on further sites. Thus dufing February the 
union called i6o members out on strike at the Tilbury Power 
Station site. This brought the work of several federated firms to 
a standstilL Towards the end of February, the CE^U, instfuctcd 
strikers from some of the London sites (who had been out the 
longest) to return to work. They did this and then promptly 
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began to work to rule. This infuriated many of the employers 
"who argued that^ to all intents and puiposes, they were now 
paying the men strike pay* The CE.U. had simply shifted the 
financial burden across to them* Such firms tended to anticipate 
stage 3 of the national campaign by closing down the contract. 
Thus a partial lock-out occurred m the industry, although it was 
no: oRlcially sanctioned by the Fedwation- 

In the tnain, the members of the C.E,U. seemed to have main- 
tained quite a high degree of solidarity during the dispute^ but a 
number of mixior exceptions were reported. Several small groups 
of ChE,U. men, working on sites when the overtime ban was 
declared, told their employers that they had resigned from the 
union^ Their action appears to have been prompted partly by 
their resentment of the prospect of reduced eairnings and partly 
by their disagreement with the way in which the union had 
conducted its case. The employers made an effort to keep these 
groups together and worked them as non-union labour through- 
out the dispute. They were not, of course^ employed on jobs with 
union men. The general effectiveness of the overtime ban was, 
however, called into question by the following report; 

The Natiotial Executive (of the CE^U,) will meet on Sunday to 
consider their next step in the strike cif steel erectors which has been 
going on for iB weeks* The strike^ which began at ir building sites 
in the Oty oF London, now affects joo mtn at 54 sites. 

There is no sign of any inovc for a scttlcmrnt. The union say 
they are quite prepared to go on for another \ S weeks or more. The 
cost to their general funds is cc^rnparatively slight because it is maiftly 
met by a levy on members who arc working . . , 

For the past 4 weeks the employers have imposed a ban on over- 
time. As a result workers have been inclined to leave them foi 
non-federated firms, with whom they can still obtain overtime earn- 
ings. According to the union, some federated firms are paying 
boxiuscs ro keep their workers, which mate up rbeir earnings to 
what they would have been if they had been working overtime. . . ,^ 

The Federa^tion tended to play down the extent to which 
bonuses were paid to workers as compensation for the loss of 
overtime^ or ro discourage go-slows and work-to-rulcs. Com- 
ment here, howeverj is hound to be conjectural, since the e:ssence 
of 3uch inducements was that they were concealed* 

* Thi Tirriti^ 4 March 195 j, 
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It might at first sight be a cause for wonder that the employers 
fighLing for a principle against a union pursuing an interest which 
was in direct conflict with that principle, could ever teach agree- 
ment. However, with the passage of time, the pressure on the 
parties to settle the dispute, increases. 

To begin with, the fundamcrital problems of social control over 
the membership became greater both fot the cniployer& and for 
the union as the dispute became more protracted. The basic aim 
of the employers* federation was to maintain the status quo of 
the established bargaining relationships with the CEkU. In that 
sense it was acting essentially in a defensive manner. Having 
initiated the policy of defence it then had to ensure thiit the policy 
was kept, Jt sought to do this by suggesting that the interest of 
one was the interest of all in the long run and that it would be 
to the employers* overaJl advantage to subordinate short term 
considerations for *thc common good** However, short term 
considerations are by definition those which give rise to im- 
mediate concern. And these concerns were directly related to the 
contractual arrangements with clients, the penalties that might be 
incurred and the good- will that might be lost* The situation was 
not made easier by the fact that in a few instances contracts were 
lost to non-federated iirms, as too was scarce iabourn Such events 
serve as symbolic sigriposts, to use Coser^s phrase,* and under- 
mine the morale of the party affected more than the numerical 
signiticance of them might suggest. 

Hssentially, one suspects that the Federation did not have 
adequate knowledge about whether everyone was toeing the line, 
though it could send out morale boosting messages to the effect 
that this was the case. The geographical diversity of the sites and 
the possibility of paying concealed bonuses, made their task very 
difTicult. further, although it could and did attempt to mobilise 
the support of non-fcdcratcd firms and circulated a black list of 
strikers* names to them, it had no sanctions that it could use to 
ensure compliance. Indeed, even against member firms the only 
real sanction was the threat of expulsion from the Federation. But 

^ See L. Coser on *TenninatLrLg Conflict^ Jni. ofConjtkt Rej^tutien^ Vol. j, 

IDccCrrtbcr it^^i, Rep rin ti^tl ill Ar Tjik^l^v C'^^^--) ^emilii^i on AAodim ftaetatoff 

(Ptentice HaU, Tpii^), pp, 1^6-31. 
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that was very much a two-edged weapon in circumstances such 
as these- Some firms, dissatisfied with the Federation's policy wete 
seriously thixiking of leaving anyway. Non-membership posed a 
threat to the Federation of winning contracts, poaching iaboui 
and possibly bidding up the price of labour. To incrcjise the 
number of non-members was to increase the threat.^ 

The C.lvU.'a policy was, as we have seen, essentially aggres- 
sive. Its wage claim was, at the same time coupled with an attempt 
to increase the status of the erectors. It is probably the case that 
the identity of interest between union officials and union members 
was naore marked than that between the employers* federation 
and member firms. Nevertheless, there were certuin basic pro- 
blems of social control. The possibility of recruiting and main- 
taining union membership was hampered as -a result of the high 
degree of casualisation of labour in the industry. As kte as 1963, 
a Divisional Organise! of the union could stiU say that 'for every 
ten members we organise we keep two due to the instability of 
employment*. This agoriising problem gives some scope to the 
employers to utilise replacement labour in times of dispute. 

One of the dilemtnas confronting the C.E*U, was that a period 
of full employment was a strategic time t& call a strJke, in the 
sense that employers were caught with full order books. It is also 
the time to make high earnings. Even with strike pay, the snow- 
ball strike seriously affected the potential carnitigs of C.E,U» 
members* It is significant that as time went on more reliance was 
placed iirst on guerilla strikes and then on work-to-rules and 
go-slows. These enabled the union to lengthen out the struggle, 
but they still were bound to have a disruptive effect on the 
earnings of the strikers in many instances. Hence it was not 
simply the Anancial cost to the union as an organisation which 
counted, but the economic loss to the strikers. 

1 cf. R* K, MertotiJ 'The non-mcmhers who actlvsly avoid mcinbcrthip for 
which they arc eligible, arc, in the words of Simmel, those to whom "the 
axiom applies^ who is not for mt is flgaJnat me*" And, as Stmmel has also 
Implied^ the eligible iiiJividuala wlio citprcsaly reject nicmhciahip pose more 
of fl thtcat to the group in certain respccEs than tbe ajitagonists, who could 
not in any case become mcmbets. Rejection by eligiblcs symbol Ik* the 
relative dubiety of its norms and Tidu« which ne not accepted by those to 
whom they should in principle apply/ Social Thtory and Sosial SfTUHurt 
(Glcncoe F«c PtCBfi^ '937)i P' *9i- It is thus the social power of the gsoup 
that la ditectly affected by its kck of completent&s. 
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It is fot reasons such as those we have discussed in the present 
case that the problems of social control get more acute when a 
dispute is protracted and solidarity begins, so to speak, to fray 
at the edges. Coscr has observed that; 

Most conflicts end in compremise in which it Is often quite hard to 
specify which side hfia gained tclativc advantage. Hence one muat 
distinguish between the will to make peace and the will to accept 
defeat. Quite often the futmct may be present although the latter 
is not. The parties to the conflict may be willing to cease the battle 
when they recognise that , , - continuation of conflict is less attractive 
than the making of peace.* 

This is so, but it does not of course prevent the parties from 
manoeuvring to obtain what advantages they can. And the 
wiilitigtiess to make peace usually involves the search for a salient 
point around which a compromise can be agreed* 

During the early part of February, the Ministry of Labour's 
industrial relations officers attempted to promote a settlement* 
For the first time the employers* federation showed some wilhn^- 
ness to moven They indicated their willingness to consider an 
increase for erectors. But they argued that to consider an increase 
for all other grades was not possible because the C,S,E»U. had 
an all round wage claim which was currently being negotiated. 
The offer in this form was rejected but the absolute deadlock 
between the parties was broken. Towards the end of February, 
the C.E.U. also made a tactical ivithdrawal from its position. It 
withdrew its claim on the less important (in terms of numbers 
employed) steel plate and water tube sections of the trade and 
suggested that, so far as the steelwork erection group was Cfin- 
cerned, it would he prepared to settle for less thaa the i\Ay an 
hour originally claimed. 

The employers decided that to set up differential rates between 
the three sections of the industry would be a tactical mistake on 
their part and create further pos:sibilitie£ for wage leap-frogging. 
The final settlement, for all three sections was agreed on zi 
March 155 J.* An offer of ifd. an hour increase for erectors was 
accepted by the union. At the same time, it was agreed that the 
system of qualilication for the occupation through the employ- 



* Cojer, op. cit., p. 23 1. 
' Th9 Timttt 2j March 195s. 
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iTtcnt of improvers would be examined a.t a later date, with a vievpf 
to its possible revision. 

Both sides managed in varying degrees to *save face'. The 
employers Vtad confined the union to ifd. an hour instead of the 
}Jd. dcinandcd* And they had not conceded at that time the 
daim of the erectors to a skilled status. The C.E,U, did not return 
to their members emply-handcd and were thus not \]cfi;atcd'. 
Furthermore, these negotiations were concluded only a week 
after a Rcncral increase of jd. an hour was obtained by the 
CS.E.U. It is not unlikely that C.E.U. members would feel that 
the aj^gregate increase had been brought about by theit own 
efforts. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Industrial Relations in the 

North East Iron and Steel 

Industry^ 



THR history of industml relations in the British iron and 
steel industry has in targe measate been the history of 
industml peace or^ more accuratdy, of regulated conflict. 
It hag become fashionable to use ^technology' as the important 
variable in accounting for the degree of friction m industrial 
relations. There is reason, however, for caution when it comes to 
applying this approach to the iron and steel industry. The reason 
is to be found in Clark Kerr and Ahrjiham Siegel's study, *The 
Interindustry Ptopctisity to Strike - An International Com- 
parison'* and it has been singled out for special commeot by 
Siegel subsequently i 

No generally valid explanation for the pattern of strike activity re- 
vealed in this international compariBon {where the steel industries 
ranked *lc>w' in strike experience in six counttics, 'moderate^ in three, 
and la the Dnited States would rank between ^moderate* and *high*) 
emerges from this study. There simply does not appear (as there did 
in the case of the coai-mitiing and long-shortnp; industries) to be 
any inherent characteristic of the industrial environment in iron and 
Steel fabrication which tends to over-ride the effects of differences in 
national Industml rektions systems, industrial collective hargaining 
history and machinery, or cultural contexts, and which bids fair to 
predominate in the shaping of employee-employe t relations in the 
itidusttyj whatever its industrial location. The basic environment 

3 Some of the material contained in this essay has been previously publishetl 
\a vny P^p^^i 'Plam Bargaining in Steel: Mnnh East Case Studies^, Sodefogtcat 
Rei/iea>, Vol. 15, No. 2, July 1965. 

■ In A. Kornhauscr, R. Dubin and A. Rci«s (eds.), IrtdHtirim! Con^itt 
{McGrnw Hill, i9h)j PP- 1P5 an. 
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involving the tclatLonshlpa of workers^ work process, and employers 
in the production of steel does not per jj lead to-w^rd industriai 
peace or industrial conflict. In short, the e^tplanations for the 
hJstorieal eitpeiience in gt^ appeai to be nt best partial and are 
freqxiently combined with unique causal factors. Both the partially 
transferable and the unique factors appear to lie outride the charac- 
teristics of the industrial environment imposed by the tccbmAogy 
of sted production." 

In this chapter I shall indicate some of the factors which have 
been held to account for the industrial ccktions climate of the 
iiritiah iron and steel industry and the North East sector of it in 
particular. I shall then pay particukr attention to the post-war 
experience of industrial conflict in ibe North East sector of the 
industry H In discussing the extent to which and the ways in which 
conflict is contained within the industrial relations system, I will 
develop the theme that technological Influences are more 
adequately seen as interacting with cultuial, coonomic and 
organisational factors. 

1 . 7',^ Sodal Soitrcts qf hidnstrial Peaif 

In i^i~ji a Commision of Inquiry was evidently impressed with 
the state of enipioycr-eEnployce relations on the North East 
Coast, They commented: 

We ^re satisHed from our inquiries that so far as employers on the 
North East Coast are concemedj the idea of exploitation is foreign 
to their minds * . . the cmpbyers esrpress their appreciation of the 
Unbn^ generally and desire to see the ciricjcncy of thcic Unions 
maintained in the best interests of industry* If the North Ea^t Coast 
TWMC wholly independent of other fields pf industry it might well 
be left to employers and employed to settle by themselves any 
differences which n\ight arise . . . On the whole, we formed the 
opinion thaL urtfcst arising from delay in settlement of disputes is 
less evident in the North East area than it seems to be in other 
districts - , . The employees collectively do not advance any demands 
that ate extravagant or incapahle of being met by friendly co- 
operation between Employer and Employee.^ 

^* Striken and Induauial Rc^tions ia the StCcl Indusuiea of Sclcct<:d 
Countries'. Ttis la Appendbc B of the U.S^ Department of Labot study^ 
Ctlhiim Biffgamng in tbt Basit Sttef Iniuttry {196 !)► The quotatitin is from 
p. 313. 

'Cmd. 8662 -quoted in K* G, J» C. Knowlcs, Jfr/Afj (Eke Well, 19^1), 
p. 191. 
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And yet the curious thing is, as Knowles has observed, that 
South Wales historically has had an industrial structure very 
similar to the North East, but a history of industrial mihtancy.*^ 
Why this should be so has never been satisfactorily explained and 
indeed, Phelps-Brown has argued that since we are dealing with 
the inter-play of the contingent on the unforeseen, we must treat 
the diJTcrcncc as an accident of history: 

It did happen -we may suppose it was determined, but we only 
know jt happened - that on the North East Coast men anose ott both 
sides to counsel mutud respect, and reason in negotiation : Sir David 
Oale, Sir Bcnj a min Brown c. Si r A nd tew Noble ; John K ane, Thomas 
Burtj, Robert Knight. One man's initiative would be reciprocated 
by someone on the other side; no economic storm came to break 
up the arrangement they made between them; a tradition was 
established, and drew Strength from its own success* Human rela- 
tions build up like that, but in either diteedon. Stattcd in the wrong 
ditection, not by malevolence necessarily but perhaps by some twist 
of circumstance, they can generate ever new conflicts out of the 
bitter memories of past ones. Each fdcndly Act is suspect as a trap» 
each unfriendly one is vital to self-defence; and ail because that is 
how it was yesterday** 

This is a proper reminder of the complexity of the fectors In- 
volved in the study of industrial relations, or any other social 
situation for that matter, Bnt it is also by implication a statement 
which points to the inter-locking nature of those factors. And 
the picture drawn of human relations building up 'in cither 
direction', is a good illustration of the mechanism which Myrdal 
has called *the principle of cumulation\ This concept Myrdal 
applied notably to the study of race relations in the U.S.A. ^ He 
noted how White prejudice and low Negro standartls of living 
tended mutually to 'cause* each other. If either of the two factors 
should change^ a process of mutual interaction is set up, which 
reinforces the direction of the original change and creates a 
permanent shift in the alignment of forces within the system 
under study. In empirical studies the scientific ideal for Myrdal 
would involve not only defining and analysing the factors, ^but 

1 JCnovles^ loc. cit. 

' E. K. Phelps-Brown, The Grawth ofBrftfjftlndifStrfatRitfitfontiMiKtnUhnj 

19^5), p. IS?. 
' See G. Myidial, ^n Amtrieaft D/'/fWiWd (Harper^ 1944). 
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to give for each one of them a measure of its quantitative strength 
in inHnencing the other factorSj as well as a measuTe of ahtlity to 
be influenced itself by outside fo^ces^* The ramifications of that 
statement need not be entered into here, but the fact that we 
incvitabljr fall short of that ideal in social research, explains why 
we are reduced at times to talking of historical accidents. At the 
same time^ if the principle of cumuktJon is used as a guide, even 
if the connections are only imperfectly perceived, one docs avoid 
the pitfall of looking for and seeking to identify the %^nc factor' 
in a social situation.^ 

When we turn to the iron and steel industry in the North East, 
we find that it both contributed to and was influenced by the 
industrial peace of the region. In 1869, The Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation for the Manufactured Iron Trude of the North 
of England, the first in the industry was set up. This has been 
discussed in some detail by A. J, Cldber in his paper *Thc Origins 
of Industrial Peace; The Manufactured Iron Trade of the North 
of Bngknd*.^ The first president of this board was Mr. (later Sir) 
David Dale, a director of the Conjett Iron Companyn He had 
been itnpre&sed by the effectiveness of the conciliation procedures 
already operating in the hosiery industry of the East Midlands 
and pioneered by A. J, MundeUa, and advocated similar arrange- 
menls to his fellow iron masters in the North East, as a means of 
avoiding costly strikes. The cautious iron masters were gradually 
persuaded that this practical advantage, if it could be achieved, 
outweighed the fact that to adopt an effective system of arbitration 
meant recognising equality of rights as between the parties. 

On the mcn^s side. Dale fauiul a kluLked spirit in Juhn Kanc> 
who was President of the Amalgamated Malleable Iron^vorkers 
Association, t 862-67, ^^^ General Secretary of the National 
Amalgamated Association of Ironworkers, 1863-764 He had 
suggested arbitration as a method of solving disputes, several 
times before the Board was established, but at that time the 
employers would not accept it. He too, was impressed with 

^ G. Myrdal, V&la* m Smai Theory (Ruuit^Jj^^ atjii Kcgan Paul, i<JS8)^ 
pp. 103-^4. 

^ cf. ibid. 

' A. J. Odbef^ 'The Origins of lodustiial Peace\ Qxf&rd Bemomit l^^ptrf 
(New Seriea), Vol. Ill, Jjtie igji^ pp. 202-20. 

Sec also; lafl C. ^ho-tp^ ImiuiirJa! Ci^£itsalii)n fiad Ari/Hralinn iff Ci'^fli Britain 
(Allen and Unwin, 19J0J, Chapter IlL 
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Mundella's work on atbitratioti and conciiifltion and commented 
in the Ir&nwi>rhrs* Jonrrjsii 

The history of the trade disputes at Nottingham md their disastrous 
end - the tos^ to the men, to the manufactures and the public 
genecall^ has happily been brought to an end by the appointment 
of an independent Boajrd of Arbitration. Surely, if it is possible for 
the hosiery trade of Mottingham to settle their disputes, where they 
have ijjooo difYcrcnt articles tabulated and requiring $eparate con- 
sidetation, it would be an easy matter for the ironworkers and their 
employers to settle their disputes.* 

The composition of the Board eventually consisted of one 
employers* representative and one operatives' representative from 
each of the member works. The operatives, who were elected 
annually to the Board by their fellows at the individual works, 
were not elected as trade unionists, but simply as operatives. Btit 
in practice the operatives were trade unionists and their side of 
the Board was dominated by the Ironworkers* Union (led first by 
Kane and after his death in 1876, by Trow). The Board elected 
annually its own President (an employer), Vice-President (an 
operative), two Secretaries (one employer, one operative), two 
Auditors and two Treasurers. Further, the Board appointed a 
Standing Committee- President, Viec-Presidcni and five mem- 
bers from each side. The function of the Board was to discuss 
j»t:ncral questions attsing from changes in trade conditions, 
whetcis the function of the Standing Committee was to discuss 
disputes which had arisen in particular works. When a deadlock 
was reached on the Board, provision was made for an independent 
arbitrator to be called in whose decision was final and binding. 

Writing at the end of the nineteenth century, the Webbs 
describe the Board as ^the classical example of the success of 
arbitr^tionV" Resntt had been made to arbitration on twenty 
occasions in the first twenty-eight years of the Board's life 'with 
regard to the settlement of future wage contracts; and on every 
occasion the arbitrator's award has been accepted by both em- 
ployers and employed'.^ The more detailed account of Arthur 
Pugh on the early history of rhe Board makes dear that this 

J Quoted in Arthur Push, MtnafSudiV^.TX:, 191 1), pp. 54- j. 
" S, and B. Wcbh^ Imimirial Dfflitffffl£]f (Longmam, 18517), P- "i^- 
'Ibid., p. aja. 
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is something of an over-statement-^ There were occasions when 
employees did not iniincJiaEcly implcmcnc the terms of an award, 
and other occasions when inen struck v^^hen an award went 
agaifiitt them. Hut the fvvcral] success of the system in terms of 
mdustTial peace was undoubted and gradually similar procedures 
were adopted by the industry in other parts of the country. 

The Webbs were concerned to point out that arbitration pro- 
cedures could not automatically be regarded as the antidote to 
strike activity^ The effectiveness of arhitration depended on work- 
men a nd employers sharing common economic ass unnptions 
about how M^ges sl^ould be fixed and regulated. And it was 
precisely this common ground that existed in the North East iron 
trade, and, to a lesser extent, in the Northumberland and Durhun 
mining establishments^ In both cases the agreement was expressed 
in the form of a sliding scale relating wages to the selling price of 
the product. Given this device of ctjnscn,'^u% bctwctn masters and 
men the Webbs observe : 

It ^viU be apparent that arbitradon on issues of this kind comcS 
really withici the categocy of the iaterpreiation or application of 

what is, in c^ect, sn agreement already anivcd at by the partJc$« 
The question comes very near to being one of fact, answered as 
soon as the necessary figures are ascertained beyond dispute.* 

The emergence of this institGtionahsed form of accommodation 
between masters and men may be seen as a mixture of 'interest* 

and 'value' coniiiderauons. Both sides could and did calculate that 
the arrangements were to their advantage. Industrial peace for 
the employers meant that they did not have to dissipate their 
eriei^ies and resources fighting strikes and^ more positively, they 
were well placed to secure contracts during booni periods without 
the fear of libour disturbances. And the wage element in their 
costs was now a factor nndcr their control. Wm the men the 
matter was well expressed by John Kane: 

For the first time in the history of the iron trade a basis hfts been 
Idd down by which the wages shall rise and fall in accordance with 
the changes In the selling price in the market, and it must not be 
forgotten that the men h^ve gut mprc frequent and better advances 
than they have ever got at any former time by strikes. With arbitra- 

^ Pkigh, op. cU., Chapters IV and V. 
^ S. and Br Webb, op. ch., p. t^y 
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tion and cunciliatinn wages have been gradually advanced without 
ii singlo child having to suffer the loss of focd.i 

The value considerations, to which I have alludetij are derived 
from certain relevant religious orientations. Dale himself was a 
Quaker and, as Odber notedj was interested in industrial peace 
for its own sake.* Without the practical application of his doctrine 
be may not have got very far with the employers. But it will be 
recalled that Darlington at this time was a flourishing^ centre for 
the Society of Friends and Dale was by no means the only 
employer attached to it* No doubt it provided a 'resonance effect' 
to much of Dale^s industrial thinking, so that it would be mis- 
leading to think of him as a voice in the wilderness. In any case, 
the voice of the Quaker was the voice of conscience, but it was 
also the voice of successful business and therefore could ckim 
the ear of the business world,' 

The other nonconformist religious influence of significance 
here was Methodism. The part played by Methodists and par- 
ticularly Primitive Methodists in providing active trade union 
leadership in the mining industry in the North East has been 
well documented,* Men, as a result of the theological stress given 
to the lole of the laity in church affairs, became articulate as local 
preachers and familiar with administrative matters through the 
organisation of societies and circuits^ and then apphed their 
knowledge to the development of trade union organisation. But, 
while they were radicals, insofar as they actively sought to 
improve the working condillojns of their fellows, they were not 
typically revolutionaries.* They were concerned that the owners 

* Quoted In Pugh^ op. cit.^ p. 46. 
' OdbcFt op. cit.j p. 207. 

'Note also that the early Iron miastcra were typically Puritan i\\ ccligicm. 
See T, S* Ashton, Ircn attd Sittfin the Ittdustriaf Reiw/utiofi (Lxingmans, 1524). 
Kcncc R. H. Tawncy notes: "It wag not that rcligiort was cxpcHtid from 
practical life, but that religion itgclf gave it a foundation of granite . * * The 
good Christian was not wholly dissimij^r from the economic msin\ In such a 
context hutine&6 entgrpriae hecame *tb« apprupriflte field fot ChthattiEi en- 
deavour', Keisgion and tht Rise o/Cupiitiiitfff (Pcngohit i93*}i pp. a^ i and 170. 

* See particularly, R. R Wearmouth^ Mtt^itm fmd the W&rking-Class 
Moi'trntnts of Bngiatiti. i8?0-iS;u, (Epworth^ i?J7); !>nJ Jolm Wil&on, 
History of ths Durbam Mintrt'' Aisoeiatiatt (1^07), 

' The part played by Methodists in the country at large i*, of c<^ut«e, a 

more complex; qucBtlon. On this the main uxt» cq be consulted arc: Ev. 
Halevy^ History of the Hn^h'sh Psopk in the Ninitettttb Qtntttry l^enguin, ^^14)1 
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of mines should be *good* owners and not tyrants 3nd oppressors. 
The ownership of ihc mciiis of production was not typically a 
matter for questioning, rather was the attempt made to mitigate 
the evils of iht existing order by establishing the legitimacy of 
labour to bargain over terms and conditions of employment. 
Once the existing ordler was reformed in this way, compliance 
with it was justified. Tiius the Durham Miners' Federation 
Execudvc Committee could comment in 1899: 

Wfi have previously expcesscd the opinion that the stcadLct we csn 
make out trade, and the more eectainty we can infuse into our 
industrisl relationship with oui employers, the better it will be £or 
the ivorkmen; and there is nothing more calculated to foster this 
dedrahle condition than the principle of concihation,^ 

The Methodist influence although not so clear-cat as in the 
case of miningj can certainly not be discounted when we turn to 
the iron and steel industry. John Kane himself came from a 
Methodist background. James CoXj the third General Secretary 
of the Ironworkers UnioOj was a Weslcyan Methodist from 
Darlington. Arthur Pughj commenting on this maintains; 

There was nothing unusual in the fact of the gcn^cfal secretary of 
the Ironworkers' Union being an active mcmbet of the Wcsleyan 
Church. At least the majority of the men who became trade union 
leaders in both the iron, and coal trades in the ktter half of the 
nineteenth century in the English counties^ were fervent Methodists, 
as were large numbers of the rank and file.' 

One is not surprised to see embodied in the branch bye-laws 
prohibitions against smoking, cursing, swearing and taking the 
name of Ood in vain. 

Social justice then, was seen as abiding by the rules of the 
conciliation system. Since some employers were also professing 
Christians, inconsistencies between their profession and their 
industrial behaviour might be noted by the union leaders, in an 
attempt to shame then and bring them into confotmlty, The 

* Quoted in ^S'ilson, op. dt., p. zgj. 



E. J. Hobsbawm, Methodigm and the Threat of Revolution in Britain, in 

t-aiotiring MtNj itudigf in iift history oj hbour (Wcijcnfcltl and Nicokon, 1964); 
E* P, Thornpson^ Tht Making of Iht Bttglisb Working Ctass (GoJlancZj ijGj). 
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following comment is insimctive in this rcspKt, tcktirij; to a 
Darlington firm which had refused to pay a wage advance under 
the terms of a recent arbitration award in 1871: 

Wc should like to know by what right this Albtrt Hill Co,, trimplcs 
on the rules of our board and the laws of our country^ making 
rcduLitions on whom and whcic they please and refusing ihe just 
advance to sections of the men who are expected to have no-one to 
loijk nftcr them nnd no-ortc to protect them from this grasping 
system of avarice . . , There ate othec cases to which we could refer 
of gross injustice which is a scandal to the firm and disgraceful to 
the manager, who is an actot once a week in the Primitive Methodist 
pulpit. Such teachers arc a living scandal on the character of 
Christianity; they give to Christ their profession and follow the 
example of Judas and Barraba$.^ 

The belief in the fairness and the utility of the conciliation and 
arbiCTarion system on the part of the men's leaders mGant that 
they were prepared not only to speak up against employers who 
did not honour agreements, but also to discipline their own 
membership if the need arose. Qearly, the stronger the union was 
as an organisation, the better position it was in to apply sajictions 
against any workers who did not abide by agreements reached 
between masters iind men. Dale had recognised chat a strong 
union organisation was an essential prerequisite to the effective 
working of the Board. Once this conviction came to be shared 
by other employers^ this served to strengthen the union^s 0"wn 
position. EsseniiaDy, a form of countervailing power was built 
into the industrial rchtions system. The point to stress here, how- 
ever, is that many employers were still not enamoured with trade 
unions as such. They resisted the idea that trade unions as interest 
groups should each be represented on the Board, Since, as we 
have seen, the men^s side of the Board was dominated by the 
Ironworkers' Union, countervailing power was vested in them. 
This did not necessarily mean that they ignored the needs of 
operatives who were not in thdt union, hut it did emphasise 
their dominant position vis-i-vis other unions.* 

Trade union power was consolidated and rationalised in the 
iron and steel industry in 1^17 with the creation through 

■Sec Odbcr, op. clt.^ pp. 2ip-20H The point is bIsjo mactt: that contract 
labour ivas not rcprcscntctJ on the Board, nor could it voice grievances to it. 
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amalgamation of various unions of the British Iron Steel and 
Kindred Trades Aagociation.^ Any understanding of industrial 
relations in the iron and steel industry, must recognise the 
dotninating influence which (his industrial union has traditionaHy 
had. It has been the pace-setter in terms of wage negotiations and 
other unions - the general and craft unions whose interests are 
not ^catcd exclusively to the industry -have been (rented by the 
employers in the perspecti^'e of these negotiations ► 

2. Contemporafy Dispute SeUkmtni PrQ^edures Oft ik Norih liaif 
Coast 

1 refer in this section to the arrangements for the settlement of 
disputes that hvive cjsisted or emerged in the post-war period in 
the industry so far as they affect the North East Coastn The 
employers in this region form a Division nf the national Iron 
and Steel Trades Employers* Association. The employment 
figures for the years 1949-^1 are given in Table XV. It 
might be added that during this period the North Kast sector 
has accounted for to-;j% of the total employed in the British 
iron and steel industry.* 

In discussing the bargaining groups with which the employers 
have to deal, it is useful to bcnir in mind a basic distinction 
between process, maintenance and ancillary workers- 

The major union responsible for the organisation of process 
workets is 3.LS.A,KT.A.* The branches of this union are plant 
based. Within any plant one will find a number o£ branches co- 
existing. A branch mny cover a particular occupiAtion spread 
across a plant (e*g. a crane drivers* branch) or a group of occupa- 
tions in a specific location (c,g. a melting shop branch)^ Individual 
branches are autonomous in the sense that they have the right to 
negotiate as barj^aining units with management. Matters concern- 
ing manning, rates, work rules and conditions may be raised in 
this way. They may arise from the grievance of a particuar 
branch member, or they may be issues which affect the hcanch 

' Technical details of this amaljysamanan arc to be found in PuRb, opn cit,, 
and in B. C Robens^ Trmie Union GoMrnmini and Admintifrstion CBell, 19s S). 

' See Tftt NerJbtm Ktgfm (North East Industrial and Development Associa- 
tion^ i^^i)r 

* Kna^vn alternatively as the Iron sLcid Steel Trades Confedeiatian. 
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Table XV 
laow AND Stmt. Ihdustrt - North Eajt Coast Area 

Bxtphjuitnf at ibi first wttk in Oe/sbir/or thejtan i^^^-6i 
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(a) Ptiof to 1954 the figures Include General and Maintenance and 
AJminJBtMtJve, I'echnJcal miiJ ClericEil wofkcrft ftBBOciAtcJ -whW 
Drop Forging^,. Wice and Wire Z^Janu&cturers employed by com- 
panies also engaged jn other Iron ind !>tccl Processes. 

(b) From 19J7 onwatds exclude;^ Labour employed in the Production 
of Welded Tubes over 16" o.d. 

* Two part-lime fcmak workers taken as being cquiil to one vnh. 
The number at work excludes absentees owin^ to sickness^ holidays 
ftnd other causes- 

t Clerical wofkers onJy. 

Sources British Iron iUid Steel Federation. 



collectively. In :idditior, if an issue arises which h felt to affect 
all the branches, it is possible^ within the terms of the union 
constitution^ to arrange meetings of the joint branches in a. firm* 

In the event of a branch being unable to resolve a dispute, 
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The branch sectttar^ shall, without delay report the whole facts of 
tVic dispute to the divisional offircT of tht; division in which the 
branch is situated, and the divisional officer shall arrange for an 
official of the Association to interne w the employer or his repre- 
sentative and iha rcpr^^ientativea of the members concerned for the 
purpose of efl'ecting an amicable settlement- Failing a setdemetiC b^ 
this notans, the divisif^nal officer shall send a full report of the dispute 
to the Central Office so that the matter may be placed before the 
Executive Council, which shall decide what further aLlion is to be 
taken , . .1 

The authority to call or terminate strikes at any stage resides 
exclusively with the Executive Council. 

The usufll procedure, if an issue is not resolved at phnt level, 
is for it to be taken to a Neutral CQmmittee. This committee 
consists of two employers* representatives and t'j/o workers* 
representatives. Their T>ei]trality stems from the fact that they do 
not be Ion j^ to the firm where the dispute has arisen, although they 
must be members of a firm which is in the relevant employers* 
associatfon. It is also cssentklly a lay commLtEce in ihe sense that 
none of the members are paid full-time oflficiaU of the employers' 
association or the union. The committee listens to rhc evidence 
of the disputants, calls any relevant witnesses and^ if agreement 
is reachedj the decision is accepted by employer and xmion as a 
settlement of the dispute. U no agreement is reached, the matter 
may be discussed at national level at a joint conference between 
the union and the employers* association. Provision is made at 
this stage for the matter to be referred to arbitration if necessary. 
Although one commonly thinks of the union as initiating pro- 
ceed! ngs» it is open to an employer to do so if he wishes and this, 
as we shall see, does in fact happen. The only other point to note 
is that sometimes, instead of a neuttal committee, an Ad Hoc 
Committee is convened* These appear to relate to issues arising 
from the disciplining of individual workpeople, whereas ncuiral 
committees tend to be conceined with issues which affect groups 
of workers. 

B.LS.A,K.T,A. in the North East is responsible for organising 
workers in the process side of the steel industry. The National 
Union of Blastfurnacemenhas a parallel responsibiliiy for workers 
in the iron section of the industry. Numerically they are much 

' Rjv/« qfBAXA.KJ.A, (I9J7), Ituk 19. 
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smaller of course. But» apart from the fact that fewer branches 
exist in any one firm, the procedural arrangements are very 
similar to those operating in the case of B*LS*A*K.T.A. and do 
not merit sepaiate discussion. 

When one turns to the craft workers, who are responsi^ble for 
die maintenance and repair of plant and machinery in the industry, 
one finds separate arrangements for the settlement of disputes. 
In particular, mention should be made of the co-ordinated form 
of disputes settlement operating at Works, District and National 
levels in the industry and covering the following unions : A.E.U., 
E.T.U., Boilermakers, Pattern makers, A,S,W,j Associated Black- 
smiths, Fotgc and Smi thy WorJ< ers Soci ety , Amalgania ted 
Union of F'oundry Workers, Plumbers, Heating and Domestic 
Engineers, and the National Society of Painters, The National 
Craftsmen Co-ordinating Committee has hcen in existence since 
i94?> but an Allied Crafts Committee had been opei^ting in the 
North East for some years before that. Although formal negotiat- 
ing procedures ^e much mote recent than on the production side, 
the influence of the practices which have evolved among process 
workers ij* evident in the arrangements thut have been agreed 
upon. If management and union representatives cannot settle a 
dispute, officials of the Unions concerned and of the Employers 
Association may be called in. Failing settlement at this stage, a 
Joint Sub-Committee may he convened. This consists of two 
employers' representatives and two craftsmen*s representatives, 
if one union i5 involved and four from each side if more than one 
union \^ a parly to (he dispute. They arc joinixJ by the Joint 
Secretaries (one employer, one trade union) of the District Joint 
Committee. As with the Neutral Committee procedure members 
of the Joint Sub-Committee may not be drawn from the firm 
where the dispute has arisen. A further similarity is that, where 
agreement is reached it is regarded as Lindinj^ by ihc parties to 
the dispute. If the tnatter is not disposed of in this way, it goes 
before the Joint Committee for the District, which consifits of an 
equal number of employers and union representatives. It is also 
the function of the Joint Committee to deal with disputes that 
concern more than one works. If the Joint Committee fail to 
agree on a question arisinj^ they may call in the services of a 
neutral conciiiator. I'ailifij^ agreement at this stage the District 
Joint Committee can choose either to refer the question to the 
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National Joint Committee, oc agree to submit it to arbitration. 
Arbitration is regarded as final antl binding on both sides. The 
National Joint Committee^ if it fails to settle a dispute, ma^ also 
rc£cr the question to arbiti^tion. 

One craft union io the iron and steel industry not repr«ented 
in these co-ordinated arrangements is the Amalgamated Union of 
Building Trade Workers. This union negotiates separately and 
has its own Joint Boards with the employers for the scttletnent of 
disputes, which are simibr to those of the process workers- 
Another small ctaft union, the British E.oU Tuinets' Trade 
Society, also negotiates separately with the Bmployers' Associa- 
tion. 

Finally, we may notice that the two genetal unions, the 
T.G.W.U. and the N,U.G.M.W. have some workers employed 
in the Industry* The latter does have a formal joint board with 
the employers to deal with disputes that po outside the hrm.^ In 
the case of the T-G^W.U., that union is divided into trade groups 
at regional and national level. The iron and steel industry is part 
of a composite trade group -engineering, railwa.y shops, ship- 
building and repairing, and metal trades. The North East part of 
the industry is contained within the wider Norlhcrn region of 
the T.G-W.U. organisation. It will be seen then that, unlike the 
other unions discus&cd hctc, no procedural agreements citist ihat 
apply eTtclu^ively to the iron and steel industry. But shop stewards 
may call upon the services of their regional officers as and when 
the need arises. 

We may conclude this short survey of dispute settlement pro* 
cedurcs in the industry, by noting the gcnci^l characteristics: a 
three-tiered division between works, district and national levels 
of settlement; the provisitin of neutral commtltccs or their 
equivalent; the opportunities for arbitration. There is also agree- 
ment between employers and unions not to operate the pro- 
cedures under duress. During negotiations strikes, lock-outs or 
other forms of interfering with 'normal work practices^ by either 
side, are ruled out by mutual agreement. This is not to say that 
conflict of this sort does not occur, only that it is not formally 
permitted, 

^The written agreement of igij covering both local and gentfal matters 

between the NpU.CM.W. AnJ the I.S.t'.E.A. It quoted in Sharp, op. dt,, 
pp. S7-9. 
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^. Tk Syshm at Work; P^m/ ^rgainini 

In ofder to examine the system at grass roots level I wili do raro 
things. First, I give the results of a content analysis of a hundred 
meetiags between tnanagemcnt and men in one steel plant.' ThesK 
were all tht formally recordefi meetings that took pbce in a six 
month period^ October 1962 -March 1963, and the amilysis is 
based upon documents M'hich were verbatim teports of what took 
pkce. The plant itself re ma ins anonymous. Secondly, I shall bring 
forward a number of case studies to iUustrite^ as 1 bciieve, some 
of the salient features of the plant bargaining process. 

The dimcnsioiiB of the content analysis ate summarised iti 
Tables XVIA, XVIB and XVIC. In Table XVlA I ha^e first of 
all distinguislied between the groups engaged in discussions with 
management. In all cases, except fnur, management met union 
representatives. It is worth noting^ however, that the system 
evidently permitted individual groups of workers to discuss 
grievances with management, if they wanted to> Thus frustrations 
that could arise when a particular group of workers were not 
being adequately represented by their union branch could be 
minimised by allowing them to make use of the grievance 
machinery, without seriously underminbg the dominating 
positicm of the unions as bargaining units. 

The number of meetings with which the main bargaming 

groups were involved must be seen in lelatton to the percentage 
of the labour force which they represented. In the case of 
B.1.SA.K,T,A. it WIS 6a%, in the case of the Allied Crafts \%% 
and in the case of the A.U.b.T.W. }%, so that (if one adds to the 
Allied Crafts the issues raised by Individual craft unions) the 
number of meetings attended is very closely proportionate to fbe 
size of the group memberships represented. 

The calling in of the District Officer of the trade union may 
be ta ten a s a n indci: of the sevetit y of the issue* 1 1 usually implies 
that previous meetings without him have failed to dispose of am 
i^sue, although occasiunally he is prcrsenc un the first occasion a 

matter is formally discussed. The tendency of union offidab to be 
present is cjtprcsscd in ratio form in column (d). One may observe 



^ This does not include irort, hence tbc N.U.B. is ciccludcd from this 
analysis. Bwt ste Chaptei & lledandancy Conflict in aji l±oLat€>(l Siecl Com- 
munity, in which the rok of the N4.LrHB, is fuUy discussed. 
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a close sJiniUrity in this tendency as between B.I.S.A.K,T.A. and 
the total for the craft groups (esc Ming the A.U.B.T.W.)- The 
A,U.B.T*W. which, as we hive seen, operates undct a separate 
negotiating procedure fconn the other craft unions, was more 
prone to have a District ORidal presents One must recognise that 
different unions may have different policies so far as calling in 
union oHlciaJs Js conccrnctl, hut given the general reluctance to 
call them in, this does suggest that the system of plant bargaining 
was under some strain at this point. I comment further on 
this below. 

For the puipose of further analysis^ I have distinguished eight 
elementSj any one or mote of which might make up the content 
of a particular meeting. The classification is derived from one 
used by the Ministry of Labour in its analysis of strikes. The 
categories are^ in the main, self explanatory ^ but it should perhaps 
be noied that *Othef Work Arrsinpements* referf: to problems 
arising from work loati, organisation or conditions not wholly 
covered by any other element. And *Trade Union issues' refers to 
matters affecting the status or perceived rights of a union (apart 
from a straight demarcation issue, which is treated separately)* It 
is clear that in this kind of analysis wc can unly deal with the 
manifest elements in a discussion. The question of cause in any 
formal sense must lie in abeyance^ since we cannot account for 
any underlying latent elements, ^^hich may have played a part in 
promoting the discussion in the first place. But^ the manifest 
clctncms cannot in any case be discounted and by recognising 
that more than one element may be present in a discussion, we 
have not been obliged to *fit' any meeting into a single category. 

In quantitative terms the three most important elements making 
up the bargaining discussion^ during this period, were Wages, 
Manning and Other Work Arrangements^ in that order. How- 
ever, when the craft unions arc taken as a distinct group, the 
emphasis is slightly different: Manning first and Wages and 
Demarcation in second place equally. The Demarcation element 
stems from the meetings held with the A.E.U. There is also a 
slightly diflTerent emphasis of elements in the ca.se of the 
A.U.B.T.W-j where Wages, Hours and Manning are the three 
elements most frequently discussed. 

In Table XVIB, 1 have indicated how far one clement provided 
the topic of discussion at a meeting and how far it was combined 
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with any othet element. This helps one to see the exteiit to s^^hicb 
particular elements were associated with each other. Again the 
main quantitative conclusiotis may be readily seen. Wages 
{questions were very often self-contained, hot where this was not 
so, they tended to be linked with Manning and/or Other Work 
Arrangements, This association of elements was clearly, in 
numerical terms, the dominant theme of plant b^irgaining during 
this period. It is also interesting to see, however, the variety of 
elements with which the Manning category was linked. This 
perhaps is a reflection of the fact that matters of custom and 
practice in tjie work place, when they arc called into question or 
challenged, directly or indirectly impioge upon established Man- 
ning arrangements. By contrast one can see that the element 
Industrial Discipline is self-contained. If in fact one tanks the 
elements according to the degree of diffusion they have with 
other elements the picture i& a& follows: 

Manning with five other elements. Wages ^ flours and Redun- 
dancy with three other elements. Other Work Arrangements 
and T.U* issues with two other elements^ Demarcation with 
one other clement- 

This kind of approach docs then enable one to sec the *duster' 
of elements, which are actually found in bargaining situations: 
the fiequency and range of combinations. Given adequate 
empirical data to work on, the possibility of intra-industiy and 
inter-industry comparisons looks inviting. 

In Table XVIC, I have taken the analysis a step further. There 
1 have sbown^ not only the frequency with which Trade Union 
officials were called in, but the extent to which thev were called 
in when particular combinations of elements were under dis- 
cnssion. One important general point which emerges is that while, 
as we have seeOj Wages, Manning and Work Arrangements 
elements were most frequently under discussion, it was when 
Trade Union issues, Demircation and Industrinl Discipline 
matters came up that the trade union official was most hkcly to 
be present. It may therefore be suggested that It is not simply the 
Wjiftwiirr of issues but the ^W of issuer; which determines whether 
the industrial relations system is under pressure - and by this 
approach one is able to give more sharpness to that kind of state- 
ment. Indeed, having located these areas of conflict, the case 
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%tUi\\tLij. which wc present bdow, may be seen in that pct^pCCtive, 
They are not chosen arbitrarUy* They wiU serve to bring out the 
ingredients of conflict which the presentation of statistics alone 
cannot do. In order to make them more intelligible^ however, 
one or two general observations on the steel industry in the North 
E'ast must be made. 

The Nof th East sector of the industry has shared in the tech- 
nical ^dv^nccs and modernisation schemes thiit have characterised 
the industry oyer the past decade oi so. The nerw integrated steel 
plants at Dorman Long Lackenby and South Durham and the 
establishment of a new Plate Mill and L-D and Kaldo furnaces' 
at the Consett Iron Company, arc among the most notable cases 
in point. Sociologically, the potential cfiect of technical change 
is to challenge established patterns of behaviour which have 
traditionally been cegardcd :ls appropriate. In the industrial setting 
these behaviour patterns have been hallowed with the phrase 
'costom and practice'. To disturb custom and practice by in- 
novation is to disturb the authority structure aod the nature of 
role expectations^ Tliis is perhaps particularly true in the steel 
industry, where the social organisation of rhe work force has 
been relatively fi^ed. On the production side, a niiinbcr of pro^ 
motiun ladders are established within particular departments. 
Once on a ladder^ a man cannot transfer to another ladder without 
starting at the bottom. Well developed job hierarchies with 
seniority of service as the regulating principle of mobility have 
meflint traditionally that age, prestige-giving occupations, status 
and pay have been closely correlated. The plant bargaining pro- 

* A glossary of tKhrtfcal terms used in rhe iron and steel mduslry Js la be 
found In the Iron and Stetl Board Special Report, Uevtlopmatt in thg Iron and 
Jv«/JrK3[|!tfj?f>(H.M.S.O,, 1964). In Appendix VII, the following definitions of 
L-D and Kiildo processes are given^ 

Lr-J}- 'Cteygen is blown at hijfh velocity on to tbe surfice of molten iron 
in a ccunverter held stationary in a venital position during the bio^*^. The 
initiah originally Ett>ud f^^r 'Xi[i2cr Duscnvcrffthrcn'* iXXva- jet proccas) but aie 
now more Hzummonly Jntcrpieted as linz Donawitz^ which are the names of 
two places in Austria where it was first developed. The original L=Dprocess 
could use only low phosphorous ore;' 

K.aU<}. 'This steelmaking tcchni<|iit uses a cylindrical vessel rotating on an 
if^clincd axis (rather like a cement mixer) in which or^'f^en is blown against the 
Eurfacc of the maiten iron^ It takes itj name froEn the initials of Prof. K. A. 
Lltngt who developed the process^ and of the Domnarfvet works in Sweden 
where the woik was caiiieJ out.* p. i^S. 
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cesSj as we shall see, reflected some of the stresses ^nd strains that 
occur when these features move out of alignment.^ 

While the North East has shared in the technical advances of 
the industry^ tx has also shared iq the general recession which 
beset the trade from late J^jS to weU into 1965. The scrapping of 
old plant and equipment sooner than would have been the case 
in a sellers* market was one of the ways in which the industry 
tried to curb an cmbarasslng amount of surplus capacity. One 
result of this was redundancy of labour. This was made more 
acute in the North East because the other traditional heavy in- 
dustries on which the region is still greatly dependent, were 
suffering in the same recession and were in no position to absorb 
redundant labour from steeL* Another result was that changes in 
market conditions constrained the industry to look outside the 
home market and compete more actively in the world arena. 
There was a corresponding development of cost consciousness 
and stress on efficiency among management. 

The plant whose bargaining processes we are here considering, 
serves as a representative example of the impact of technical 
change and recession on work arrangements and organisation.' 
Indeed;^ the predominance of Wages and Manning issues anci the 
tendency for them to be linked together may be traced to the 
extensive technical changes and developments in the plant. For 
example, the laying down of new mills necessitated negotiations 
with the ufiion branches involved* Here, as is usual in the in- 
dustry, management had the established prerogative to decide on 
the initial manning arrangements, but from then on the seniority 
system of pronfiotion operates for production worker?. On the 
wages side in this situation, one must distinguish between initial 
rates, interim rates and final rates. Tn the early weeks on new 
plant the men are paid on a time rate, which is usually based on 

'' Cf . George Homans, * Stat us Cong riicnce*, in StntlmmU and Aeti^titi 
(Routledge antj Keg^n Paul, 1962}. 

'See, for example, J- E, T. Ey ridge aniJ A. j. Odbcf, *Whcn Shipyards 
Close'i Ntof Soeifiy, iB January 1962. 

' Representative^ that is for the region during' this period* But cf. Stiel 
W^ktrs and Tef&ttKat Pragrttt: A Comparstivt Rtperf of six naiionsl studies 
(O.E.CD,, 19 J9) where the pnlntis made [hat: "rhe perind of change was, 
lEi almost every case, dtifing the first half of the 1950s and in consequence a 
time wlien there wag no serious fear of unemploymcfit for ihe ^vorkers 
concetned.* p. i£. 
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the average earnings of their pievious job with the firm. This is 
partly done to ease the workcr*s transition fiom one job to 
artother - since faced with the problem of adaptation to a new 
Job, he mftjr not be able to make an adequate wage, Jf hJs wages 
aie related straight away to production. Or for that rnatter there 
may he factor.^ outjiide his control, which imffcdc production 
during the early commissioning of the tnill. But this kind of wage 
arrangement may also be sensible at the very early stage since it 
is sotnetitnes necessary for a new union branch to be formed 
before effective wage negotiations can be started. 

The union branches then negotiate an interim rate io\: the 
individual jobs. This is composed of ^ base rate, a bonus telated 
to tonn:ige output and a cost of living adjustment.* It is the pro- 
portion of bonus allocated to individual jobs that is the critical 
variable in determining the total wage. The higher up the pro- 
motion ladder a job is, the greater amount of bonus in rcJation 
to base rate that is permitted. Interim rates are established because 
it is realised on both sides that any new mill presents problems 
of adjustment to the men manning it and that there will be 
teething problems of a technical nature. In practice this menns 
something like eighteen months, two years, or even longer, before 
rates arc finalised. Once this happens the matter is virtually closed 
unless there Is a major change of practice. The problem i* one of 
getting an adequate wage structure, such that differentials be- 
tween jobs supply sufficient iiicculivc for workers to go up the 
promotion ladder (and not choose to 'stick' half-way up) and of 
getting an appropriate wage level, It is technical change which 
creates these problems, but it is recession that intensifies the 
difficulties inherent in the task of wage negotiations. 

If a mill is opened in time of recession, nobody really knows 
what its full capacity is. Because the issue is go crucial to the whole 
pattern of waf^ts in the mill over an extended period, the union 
is reluctant to accept management's forecasts on the subject, no 
matter how well-intentioned they may be. Both sides are liable to 

^ The selling price sliding scale which chiractciised the iron ind Etcel 
Induttr^ foE fluch an eitEcEidcd pedod ^vai 'akispendcd' in 1940 during the 
Second ^!Corld War, -when increasing government control and a tising cost of 
living made it unrealistic. The melters' sliding smlc was stabilised at a stated 
pcmcnta^c and, Rt the aimc time, the cent of living adjustment -was made. 
See Sharp^ op. cii.^ p. 5^7. 
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be somewhat jaundiced in their approach to the whole question. 
Duiing the recession ^ not onlj' will total output be lowj but the 
manner in which the output is produced is not hkeiy to inspire 
conftdence on the union side of management's forecasts. This is 
because the orders, when they do come, ace usually smaller. This 
tiecessitate& frequent roll changes which aggcayates any teething 
troubles which the jiiill may be experiencing. Management, for 
their part J will be very much concerned at such a time with costs 
and arc not, therefore, hkely tt> be over-generous in their oficis. 
This is even true for an industry like steel that is not labour 
intensive. In times of acute competition attempts are made to 
minimise costs wherever the firm has some control over them.^ 
Let us turn now to some specific ca&e studies, 

CASE I A QUESTION OF INDUSTRIAL DISCIPLINE 

In an industry as highly capital intensive as steely the concern of 
manaj^ement with the equipment and product is understandable. 
This concern can be and is translated into punitive measures 
against mctiibers of the work force who are deemed to have 
cndangetcd eithct. For small mitterSi^ a fine will be deducted from 
a man*s wages. More serious ercors will lead to suspension or 
dismissal. The case discussed here concerns the suspension of a 
first hand meltcr fot alleged negligence in the performance of his 
job. A first hand is in charge of a particular furnace and is directly 
responsible to the sample passer who has oversight for a numlier 
of furnaces. The status of the first hand has traditionally been 
very high in the steel plant, Management imposed three days' 
suspension on the man because^ it was saidj be had allowed an 
exceptionally high temperature on his furnacCn This had caused 
considerable delay in the working of the furnace and was hkely 
to have damaged the vessel. The union branch, however, pro- 
tested to management^ both on the grounds of the severity of the 
punishment and because it had been implemented before the 
branch had had time to discuss the matter with the management, 
as commonly occurred. 

The management claimed thut, had an Immersion temperature 
been taken at the right time, the situation would not have arisen, 

1 See Allan Flnn(Jerii^ TA* Paaliy PredttetifHj/ ^gfttfaentt (Paber And t^abcf, 
1964) ^vhere the sarot point is made in the context of the oil industry, p. 67. 
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thccefore the first hand must be held responsible. The union 
counEercd by pointing out that the only way an immersion tern- 
petature could have been taken at the required titne was by taking 
an oxygen probe out of the fLirnncc. This was becnusCj wHile the 
oxygen was on, a visual check was not possible owing to the 
presence of hiown fumes in the furnace. But the action of taking 
the probe out of the furnace at such stage bud never ketj done before. 
Furthermore, they indicated that the check on oil fuel supply 
revealed nothing unusual and^ in the absence of facilities for 
measuring furnace roof temperature On that patticulat furnace, 
the first hand had done '^U that couki reasonably be expected of 
him. 

Labour relations disturbances among meltcrs as a group are 
very rare. It is all the more noteworthy that the melters in this 
case were prepared to withhold their labouc for a shift against 
what they regarded as an unjust punishment. In the event the 
strike did not transpirej when the first hand*s suspension was 
reduced to two daysn But the strong reaction of the mehcrs to the 
suspension was, perhaps, not whoJly explained by a sense of 
injustice. The high status accorded to the meltcr and the authority 
stemming from this is based essentially on technical competence* 
There is indeed a considerable mystique surrounding the job of 
the first handj which seems, mainly, to be ba^jcd on the visual 
skills, that were of paramount importance in the pre-instrumenta- 
tion days. Yet it was precisely the tcehnical competence of the 
man that was called in question. It is not so surprising, therefore, 
that the defence which the union representatives employed was 
not just a plea for mercy (as^ for example, it would have been for 
persistent lateness or absenteeism) but was based on technical 
considerations. It is but a short step to enquire how a man who 
h technically Incompetent obtained the job. The established 
pattern of pi:(imc]ticja by seniority is thereby jicopardised. Inas- 
much as this principle of promotion was effectively operated by 
the union, the control of the union over an important area of the 
work situation was menaced. Further, this particular first hand 
was the most senior in the shop. The principle of automatically 
promtitiug senior first hands to the post of sample passer (which 
custom was a management not a union prerogative) could, by the 
same tpkcn^ be called into question. The need to buttress the 
authority of the first hand and hence preserve the aspirations of 
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the work group was perhaps all the more necessary at this time. 
The growing use oi young men as shift managers provided an 
alternative focal point from which authoritative decision could 
be ta);cn4 The pcofesRional qualifications of these men implied 
supeiior theoretical knowledge of steel-making and the duties 
they were called on to undertake could over-tide the decisions of 
the first hand. Union strategy demanded that the meitei's account- 
ability for matters within his control be upheld^ in order to justify 
his pluce in the authority structure. Hence the technical considera- 
tions brought forward in his defence were an attempt to 
demonstrate that the particular incipient was outsitle hi? control. 
What was also implicit in the union^s defence was that tnanage- 
ittent sanctions^ which were used to penalise the meltcr who made 
a tnistake on the job, were not balanced by a concern that such 
mistakes be minimised by appropriate training arrangements. 
Whfttevef the metits of the JiUegfltion, the point to be noticed is 
that only in the period of worker adaptatioii to technical change, 
can it be sensibly msde at all. In this sense, therefore, the case 
may be said to be induced by technical change. Technical change, 
however, nnust be seen as a necessary rather than a sufficient 
cause of such confiict, since such changes may be handled in 
different ways by different managements; both in terms of the 
way in which labour is trained for new jobs and the way in which 
sanctions are operated when mi stakes are made. In this plant it 
did appear that errors of judgment by workers, which affe^ out- 
put and damage plant, were the most likely to be punished 
severely.^ A simibr case on the mills side of the plant occurred 
when a Cogging Mill Manipulator Driver was suspended for 
stopping the mill for six hours by jamming the tolls. The union 
protested that it was unfair since this was the man's first ertot+ 
Management withdrew the suspension by what they regarded as 
an act of grace rather than in terms of the merit of the case. But 
at the same time, they made clear their attitude on the whole 
cjuestion of industrial discipline^ when they argued that they did 
not accept that a man should first have a warning and then a 
suspension and then be dismissed. On some occasions it would be 
preferable to give a man a warning but on others a dismissal 
might be called for. These managerial beliefs are not in any direct 
sense a function of the technology of the situation, although the 
* Slmilat problems arose in another plantaad arc idi^usscd in Appendix Ch 
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application of such beliefs might be coloured by it, as appeared 
\o be the case here. 



CASE z ^ABNORMAL* WORKING CONDETIONS 

Whiie^ no doubt, the general statement that working conditions 
in British industry have imptx>vcd with time, holds good, the 
impact of technical change on working conditions in specific 
situations is by no means clear-cut. In this respect benefits to one 
work group may be at the expense of losses to another. Where this 
is the case, it means that expectations about improved living 
startdairdAj insid* and outside the pUnt, are not fairihcd. Such a 
situation is likely to generate a sense of relative deprivation. 

A case in point arose in connection with the tnainrenance work 
which had to be performed in and around the electrostatic pre- 
cipitators. It was taken up by the Allied Crafts. 7'hc precipitators 
were used to extract dust arising ftotn the smelting process on 
the Steel plant. The extension of oxygen to the furnaces resulted 
in a marked increase of dust goinj^ through the precipitators, but 
at the expense of worse working conditions for the maintenance 
men. These men had to work in a polluted atmnsphcrc with dust 
which was ^i% iron in content, and sometimes at very high 
temperatures* The Allied Crafts put forward a claim for time and 
a half for all work done in and around the precipitators on the 
grounds that the conditions were abnormal. Such payment was 
regardeti as compensation for the risk of injury to health. Claims 
for abnormal condition money have, of course, an implied con- 
ception of normnlity. In this case there seenied to be at least two 
ideas on the subject: 

(a) Conditions in and around the precipitator deviated from 
conditions that one would normally expect to meet in the steel 
industry generally. Thus, the Allied Crafts chimed that working 
in the chamber on the top of the precipitator in 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit could not be normal steel-work conditions. 

(b) Management argued that conditions in the precipitator 
must be distinguished from conditions in the surrounding 
vicinity. In adopting this position, management was drawing a 
distinction between jobs where it was and jobs where it was not 
possible to eliminate bad conditions. They pointed out that the 
only dust which could escape outside the precipitators and in so 
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(ioing cause abnormal condiHons was from the conveyors. They 
were trying to eliminate this ptoblcm* UnfoJrCunatdy, howev^er, 
as far as the boiler was concerned, it was not possible to improve 
the conditions. The men ha<l to go m and carry out the necessaty 
work. Management felt, thetefofc, that abnormal condition 
money should be paid only on specific jobs. 

Management's conception of abnormal working conditions 
was more precise than the unions' and, in the event, they only 
conceded condition money on three specific jobs in the precipi- 
tator. The conflict arose, in part, because they opposed the paying 
of a general flat rate extra, *rhey fearetl that such payments would 
be tied to nothing in particular and, once granted, would in 
practice be impossible to cancel even if conditions imprtivcd. In 
this way they would become an element in the wage dfifc. The 
unions could counter by pointing to the administrative con- 
venience of a general payment of condition money, for if con- 
dition money were paid only on specific jobs then, while direct 
wage costs may have been contained, other costs might be 
increased^ For example, individual claims have to be submitted 
on specific jobs to the engineer in chatgc. His lime and the time 
of the man mstking the claim and possibly of the shop steward, is 
thereby being used, when they might h^ve been working on the 
task in hand. This is debatable^ but what is clear is that in defend- 
ing their point of view, manage merit's position was made more 
difficult by the fact that, on thcit own admission, conditions were 
not as good a& they might be outside the precipitator. What was 
perhaps strange in the circumstances was tlia: the Allied Crafts 
did not appear to insist on condition money on jobs where 
improvements were promised, even for an interim period, until 
the promised improvements materialised , Whether this was a lack 
of sharpness in bargaining tactics oi a sign of goodwill is an 
open question » 

Conventional wisdom tends to interpret the human problem of 
tecluiic^il change as 'the problem of overcoming resistflnce to 
change*, with the implied assumption that such resistance is 
irrational, In the light of the uncertain and uneven effects of 
technical change on working conditions, which this dispute 
illustrates, it is clearly most unsatisfactory to attribute resistance 
to change as neccssaiily exhibiting n reversion to the Ludditc 
mentality. 'Real' losses can lead to 'real' conflict and Veal' claims 
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for compensation. But, by distinguishing at the outset of a 
technical change as carefully as possible between the avoicUblc 
and the unavoidable losses, then, at least, the area in which 
conflict is likely to emerge can be more clearly delineated. 



CASE J A QUESTION OF DRWARTATION 

It is interesting to notice that even the participants in a demarca- 
tion dispute sotnetimes get to the point where they feel the matter 
has been ^magnified out of all propoi:tion\ It is as thdugh they 
feel ensnared in a situation not wholly of their own making. It is 
perhaps not surprising that the casual observer commonly 
succumbs to the temptation to cry ^a pUgue on both your 
houses*. 

In one setise, the demarcation dispute may be regarded as the 
unintended consequence of a feature of industrial organisation 
that in other respects is regarded as *desirable\ In times of 
organisational, technical and market stability the virtues of every- 
one knowing his own job are stressed. It is in times of change 
that the virtues, so to speak, become a liability, since the particular 
rights and duties which occupational groups have come to regard 
as theirs are questioned.^ Occupational prerogatives may be 
scrutinised and challenged. But such prerogatives are not lightly 
given up since they represent the group's concept of work, and, 
as has frequently been observed, a tbreat to work ifv a threat to 
personal and familial security. The following example will serve 
to illustrate one way in which a stable situation in terms of social 
organisation became an ambiguous one. We will describe and 
analyse the demarcation dispute that ensued. 

This episode is drawn from one of the mills in tbc plant.* Tn 
the mill was a guide shop which was manned by guide setters, 
and had been since the mill opened some four years previously* 
These were classified as production workers atid hence were 
members of B.I.S.A.K.T.A. The crucial question, however, con- 
cerned who should assemble the guides. Guides arc attached to 

^Farallcl considerations atlse, of COunc, At man jl Atrial IcTcT. For an 
effccdvt documtntjitian of this poirtf, see T. Bums and C. M. Stalker^ Th$ 

Manag^mtnt of lattovaiioa {Pergamon, 1961). 

^ FfPt the puf^'jic ofmsiiiiitiiinin^ nnonynnity, the precise nature ofthfi mill 
tlisemssed here is not Bpccilictl. 
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rollcfs and ensure that the stock enters the rolls at the appropriate 
aagle. Hence the guides have to be set in relation to the thickness 
of the material being rolled. Initially this had been regarded as 
the guide setters' task - a pre-production preliminary, so to speak. 
The original guides had been fairly simple in construction and 
hence the skill involved in this svas minimal. Management had 
sanctioned this situation since they had been responsible for the 
origin:ii manning arrangements. At the same time, any repairs to 
the guides ^Afhich were needed were performed in the machine 
shop by fitters - skilled craftsmen, who were members of the 
A.E.U. 

In the course of time, more complicated guide equipment was 
introduced by management iiito the department, with the in- 
tention of improving the quality of the finished product. The 
assembling of the roller guides became mote dilficult but it was 
still performed by the B.I.S.A.KT.A. guide setters. Their right 
to do ihis was J however, challenged by the A.E.U., who main- 
tained that a fitter should be employed in the guide shop to do 
the 'necessary' skilled work itivolved in assembling. In other 
words, it was claimed that the assembly work could no longer 
feirly be claimed as merely a pte-ptoduction preliminary : it was 
maintenance work. 

Managemeotj for its parr^ on examining the position, had come 
to the conclusion that the fitters' case was a strong one. They 
indicated to B.LS.A.K.T.A. their behef that if a fitter was put 
into the guide shop it would improve the performance of the mill. 
They urged 13.I.S,A.KT'.A. to accept this, arguing that if the 
claim went through the normal procedure, the decision would go 
against them in the end. This, it was said, would^ in the circum- 
stances, be fairer to the company which was the suffering third 
party in the dispute. B,I.S.A.K,T,A. was not to be dissuaded, 
however, from its resistance, and the matter was prolonged for 
another sin months. High ranking union officials were called from 
the respective unions, together with tlie Director of the Iron and 
Steel Trades Employers* Association, following which a fitter 
was introduced into the j^uidc shop. 

This, in simple outline, is a description of the issue. One can, 
however, go on to consider the pattern of the conflict and the 
mode and significance of its resolution. 

It is first of all important to stress that the matter was regarded 
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by the gukk setters as a threat to job security, but it was aho 
regartled by their union, B.LShA.K.T.A., a^ a threat to union 
security. For the iTieft it was the immediate issue which was at 
stake; for the union it was the mote general feat that this was 
'the thtn edge of the wcdgc\ Both these feats were expressed 
openJy to management. These fears were symptomatic of theii 
awareness that modern roUin^ mills are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon engineering skills and technology for effective 
performance. The relative numbers of craftsmen and production 
workers are beginning to be ailectcd in the industry generally (for 
the North East this is reflected in Table XV) and hence the 
bargaining power of B,lrSHA.K.T.A. as the union *pacc-scttcr* of 
the industry ia being threatened. Hence, upon the resolution of 
small matters, such as the one we ate discussing, wider implica- 
tions may follow. 

At the same time, it 15 clear that both the fitters and the A.E*U* 
fCpresentarivcs regarded the work of the guide setters, as en- 
croach i ng on their monopoly of sk ill. Thei r fear was undoubtedly 
that the longer the guide setter;; were allowed to continue in the 
work, the more competent they would become and the weaker 
dieir own claim would be* Their indignation can well be imagined, 
when, during the period of the dispute, a firm that was delivering 
new roller guides sent a fitter to demonstrate to the guide setters 
how the e<^uipmcnt should be assembled! This was strictly correct 
since the procedure in the industry' lays down that during the 
pcfiocf of dispute the status quo Bhall be preserved, until a 
decision Is reached through negotiation or arbitration. Further, 
the guide setters' assembly work was supervised by a trained 
engineer. This, in itself, was felt to be anomalous by the A.E.U, 
and, at the same time, undermining their skill monopoly. 

There were certain symbolic featuteis which highlighted this 
conflict between the two groups. l*here was, for example, the 
importance placed by B,L5,A.K.TkA. on the geographical loca- 
tiori of the job. B.r.S.A,KHT,A. men worked m the guide shop; 
A.B.U. men worked in the fitting and machine shop. This stress 
on territorial division was, of course, based on considerations of 
custom and practice. TTie longer they could maintain this division, 
the stronger their claim to continue in it: which was one reason 
why they chose to take the matter through the procedure to 
national level. Management, recognising the way in which the 
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territorial division reinforced the BJ.S-A.K.T.A, case» ^nd 
sympathistng with the A.H,U. pomt of view, was ?itrempting 
throughout the dispute to feorganise the department so that the 
guide shop and the fitting shop would not be physically sepftrate. 
Theic wouldj in shorty be a guide-fitting shop. In this way the 
boundaries would he blurred and the importance of the spatial 
synr^bol losc^ All this, however, look considerable time and did 
not appear to have t>een completed by the time the final decision 
on the dispute was reached. 

On the A.E*Uk side, considerable symbolic importance was 
attached to 'the tools and skills of the job". The critical feature for 
them WAS not the physical location of the job, but what tools were 
being employed on the job* It was pointed out that assembly 
work of the more compUcated guide equipment involved mackinjj 
off, tapping, drilling, curning, milling and planing, and that vern- 
ier gauges and surface gauges were required. The B.T.S.A.K.T.A. 
reply to this was to cast doubt on how essential the tools were 
for the job and to suggest that these opetations were not in fact 
performed by tlieir men. At the same timCj they insisted that they 
had been doing the work of assembling and disassembling the 
roller guides to the satisfaction of mauagemcm until the A.E,U> 

had challenged their right to the job. However, it is dear that 

B.T.S.A.IC,T,Ak was in some difficulty here. If they were perform- 
ing the task clTicicntlyj they wcte encroaching on skilli^ which were 
not, so to speak, their propejrty. If they were not using the 
appropriate skills and tools, they were not performing the task 
efficiently. In the event of the former, they incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the A.E.U. In the event of tlic latter, they failed to 
satisfy management. In fact, they appeared, to some eittent, to be 
fallinjT between two stools: doing some tasks and usin^LT some 
tools which were not legitimately theirs, but not exhibiting the 
ran ge of sk i 11 s which management rcqui red, or, with the extension 
of the miil*s productive capacity j would increasingly require. 

One can now begin to see that there were in fact various forms 
and levels of conflict which inter-minglcd to make the issue the 
complex matter it was -despite the wish of each of the par- 
ticipants for a simple ^lolution. These may be .summarijicd as 
follows : 

I. An occupational conflict - guide setters versus filters. 
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1. A union conflict ^ B.I.S.A.K.T.A, versus A.E.U. - the one 
an industrial union, the other a (modified) craft union. 
A funclioiul conflict — production versus maintenance. 
A management/union conflict - the A.E.U. aggrieved 
that management permitted the anoma^ly to occur and 
B.1.S*ApK.T,A. dissatisfied with the proposal of manage- 
ment to change the existing practice. 

These organisational! conflicts of interest, in a sense, provided a 
framework for other forms of conflict inherent in the dispute. 

5. Conflicts of rights: 

(a) Job security versus skill monopoly* 

(b) Union sccutity (B,LS.A,K/r.A.) versus union pre- 
rogative (A.E.U.). 

These were reflected in : 

G. Symbolic conflicts: 

(a) The physical location of the job (B.IS.A.K.T.A,). 

(b) The tools and skills employed on the job (A.E.U,)» 

And also In: 

7. Factual conflicts: 

(a) Were the changes in the guide equipment changes of 

kind or changes of degree ? 
(h) Did the existing manning arrangements impede 

efficiency? 

(c) What ronls and skills were, necessary for the jobs of 
assembling and disassereibling guide equipment? 

(d) "What is production and what h maintenance work ? 

It will be noted that the conflicts which have been delineated in 
the above scheme are mutually reinforcing. 

In discussing the phenotnenon of social stability within a iirm 
the point has been well made that the: 

criss-cross of relations creates coramurdties of interest which only 
partly coincide* Individuals arc thus inttgtated and difftrcntiated 
from one aaothcr. The result is fiot a dichotomoua classification 
into office or shop wockerSj, or into superwj$ocs and non-supervi$tjrs. 
It is instead a complex configuration of relations in which different 
groups are separated out and yet tied together.^ 

* F. Rocthliabcrger and W. J. Dickson, Msitagtrtttift andtht IFtfrtbr (O.U.P^, 
i93&)j P' 5^0, 
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Yet in the situation that I have been ttescrihirif* It is precisely 
the dichotomous elements that h^ve been made to stand out in 
terms of organisation, rights and contrasting symbols as between 
the various inttfested parties. It is the BJ.S.A.K.T.A. guide 
setters, seeking to defend themselves against threats to job and 
union security, who appeal to custom aud practice and symbolise 
this by stressing territorial differences between themselves and 
the challengers^ They are arrayed against the A.E.U, fitters, who 
seek to maintain their skill monopoly and who appeal to the skill 
differetitial as symbolised in the type of tools used. Management, 
which would like to regard itself as an innocent and injured third 
party (if not impartial) finds itself accused by B.T.S.A.K.T.A. of 
having let them down, while A.E,LJ. members simultaneously 
accuse management of procrastination. Management is to be 
found, therefore, in the maelstrom of a power strajH^gle^ 

The peaceful resolution of such a conflict occurs as the dicho- 
tomies are shown to be in some sense false (if that is possible) 
which is usually -attendant upon &ome sort of package deal or 
quid pro quo. Management, by virtue of its position is able to 
lake some initiative in this. Thus throughout the negotiations 
and included in the final settlement was the promise tha.t no 
BXS,A,K,T.A. men would be made redundant if a filter was 
brought into the guide shop. The dash between job security and 
skill monopol)' was accordingly minimised. SEmilarly, it was made 
plain to the B.l.S.A.K.XA, represent a tivts that management 
was not prepared to let the A.E.U. use this case as a representative 
issue^ as a result of which rhcy could touch off a scries of other 
claims. By containing and pattlculaiising the issue management 
sought to reduce the perceived polarisation of interest, between 
union security and union prerogatives. Management alsOj as we 
have seen^ sought to make the change more paUtable to the 
B.LS.A.K.T.A. members by altering the physical arrEvngemcnt of 
the work and attempting to create a guide-fitting shop. 

The final settlement, which arranged for a fitter to go into the 
guide shop, also permitted the guide setters to do the final part 
of the assembly work, which involveti pushing two rollers into 
each guide. This was accepted as a 'necessary^ prchminary to their 
task as guide setters. 

iDuring the final tntccjog no Additional factual evidence was 
presented, but the meeting was a reminder of the latent power 
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which each side possessed. It was used^ in effect j as a basi^ for 
re-affitming the legitimacy of each group to govern over specified 
aieas. Thus the H.l.S.A-fC.T.A. representative observed tltat his 
union appreciated the increased mechanisatioD of rolliag mills 
and tha.t there was no intcntioQ on the part of his organisation to 
impinge on the work of the A,E.U. They knew the feeling the 
A.E.U. had about the quality of work and skill required. It was 
in B.LS.A.K.T.A.'s interest that this should be accepted. At the 
same time, he noted that guide setting and guide assembly work 
had gone on in the industry fot many years and his union had to 
be very careful that the A.E.U. did not take over their work. 

The A.E.U.^ for tlicir part^ havhig got a fitter adnuttcd to the 
guide shop^ were prepared to stress the virtues of team spirit and 
to point to the abnormality of suth disputes with BhT,S.A*K.T.A. 
There were in fact prizes all round since, while the A.E.U, 
achieved its objective, B.I.S.A.K.T*A. ■were able to go back to 
their members and s.ay that the guide settees could continue to 
do the work they had been doing for the last four years. The 
E.T.S.A.K.T.A. concession, then, was a moderate one and well 
illustrates the use of casuistry in smoothing the sharp edges of an 
issue. As Schelhn^ puts it in The Stmtcgy ef ConJUcti. 

. . . when the opponent has resolved to make a moderate concession 
one may help him by proving that he fun niak« a moderate ton- 
cession consistent ^aidi his foEmei position and that if he docs thete 
arc r\o grounds for bdieving it to reject on his original principles.' 

It is ctear, by contrast, that where such a face-saving formula 
cannot be devised; where, that is, there are *rear bssc^i attendant 

upon change, in terms of job or union security, the disputes arc 
correspondin|i;ly more intense and inttactable. 



CASE 4 CONFLICTING PRINCIPLES OF LABOUR 
HECHUTTMENT 

The plant in which this dispute was located wni not the only 
one owned by the Company. The cotiflici underlying this issue 
arose when the Company emploj'^ed in the plant five mcn^ from 
other plants in the combine. These men^ it was alleged by 
B.LS,A.K-T.A,, were either out of compliance, or had not been 

1 Thomas C, Schcllbg, Tit S/r^ff ofOnfliti (O.U.P., 1963), p. jj. 
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associated at all with the union. The principle at stake was 
v/hcthcr in compliance B.I.S.A,K.T.A. mcinbcrstLip tCKjk pre- 
cedence over the company service. This dash of loyalties which 
reflected different managerial and unian pcrspcctJTCS was brought 
into the open by the ^ct of recession. It is at such a time that the 
union makes strenuous efforts to get its redundant members re- 
employedj when any job opportunities occur. 

In this case the Company claimed that it was not binding on 
iTianagemcnt to engage only B.I.S.A.K.T.A. labour and that, 
until there was some national agreement on the matter, they had 
a free hand in the recruitment of labour. The union claJm^rd that 
they were acting on a resolution adopted hy their national execu- 
tive at the bej^inning of the year (1^63). So sure was the branch 
of the orthodoxy of its position and so intense was the feeling of 
the membership on the matter, that the branch indicated to 
management chat '^ request was being put thn>ugh to the union'^ 
executive asking them to call an ofiicial strike. The use of this 
ultimate sanction against an employer is extremely rare for 
B,LS.A,K,ThA* Just as in the earlier case we noted that the 
semantic argument over what constitutes normal working con- 
ditions reflected a genuine conflict of interest, SiO too in this cas<i 
did arguments over the concept of seniority. Mauagement 
indicated that ihey had some sympathy with the union view that 
only B.LShA,K*T.A. members should be employed, but added 
that it was diHicult to sec how to apply what the union were 
asking for without giving up fundamental rights of management 
in regard to the recrunment uf labour. They agreed that the union 
had an obligation to its memliers^ but pointed out that the 
Company also had an obligation to its employees when re- 
dundancy arose, 

A peaceful solution was achieved because it was discovered 
that, in this case, there was cxiDugb area of Overlap between these 
conflicting principles to make a face-saving solution possible. 
Three of the five men were made redundant on the grounds that 
one had no previous service with the Gimpany and the other two 
had less claim to employment in terms of Company service than 
other men who had just been made redundant on another plant 
(and who were in complknce). In future, the Company agreed 
to give preference to in compliance B,I.SkA.KXA- men* but 
only within the Coniipany, not the District. For its part, the 
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B.LS.A.K.T.A. branch lecognised the Company^s right to operate 
a^black lifit'. This consisted of men, who through misdemeanours 
of one kind or another, were not felt to be worth re-employing. 
The recession, therefore, not only brought this latent conflict 
into the open, but also tended to put pressure on both sides to 
fotmalise loose informal arr;ingemcrits or ^understandings** The 
Company had to acknowledge openly that it was prepared to 
recognise the closed shop principle. B.I.S.A.K.T.A, had to accept 
the legitimacy of the 'black list". The bkck list thus served the 
functiEon of saving face fc>r marta;^ement by prescribing an area 
in which freedom still existed for them in the recruitment of 
kbonr, Th& case serves as an instructive example of the kind of 
adjustment that is necessary to accommodate con dieting principles 
within the existing framework of negotiation. 



^. The System at Work: 
Stttkmmt Procfdtires 



B.LS.A.K.T.A. and the Ust of 



In this section I will make some observations on the use 
made by B.l.S.A.IC.T.A. (or sometimes management against 
B.LShAtK.T.A-) of procedures for the settlement of disputes, 
which went outside the plant. The period covered is 1945-61. 
Tn Table XVIIA^ we have summarised the use made of statutory 
and a.d hoc procedures on the North East Coast during this 
period. The figures given refer to the place where the matter was 
settled. The ad hoc committees appeared to opente on matters 
relating to the disciplining of individual work-people, where a 
speedy settlement is called for, although neutral committees can 
and do deal with similar cases. The issue under the heading 
Industrial Court we have included for the sake of completeness. 
It was in fact an issue which arose, not from an individu^ pkntj 
but was a claim for time and a half instead of time and a quarter 
for mid-week overtime, which was brought forward by a district 
committee of B,LShj\X.T.A. The claim was rejected by the 
industrial court. The employers defended the case on the grounds 
of *custom and practice' and *the state of trade* which, thejf said, 
did not justify the increase. 

It will be noted that np to and including t^jj three neutral 
committees wss the sum total of procedural activity outside the 
plant (1948, 1930 and 19^3). By contrast, thirteen of the twenty- 
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Table XVIIA 

BJ.SAhK.T.A. and the Settlement of Disputes 

The Use made of Statutory and Ad Hoc Procedures on the North 
Hast Cod$t i94;-6ik 



Ad f/pf Ntit/rsi 

Yiaf CQ/nmiifsts Cemmiidts Arbiirathn 



laduifrhl 
Ccftrt Tsfaf 



Ip45 


— 


194^ 


— 


1^47 


*^ 


1948 


— 


'94V 


— 


79iO 


— 


19JI 


— 


i^ji 


— 


>9n 


— 


t9j4 


— 


19JI 


— 


i<j5ti 


— 


tyJ7 


— 


i^js 


— 


igi9 


— 


i960 


3. 


I9^T 


1 



Total 



3 



1 

4 

z 

17 
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o 
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1 

4 
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I 
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four scEtlements took pliice ift 19 j 8 and the following three yeats. 
These included all the Arbitration caseSj the ad hoc committees 
and the Tndustcinl Osurt settlement, tn^etlier with eif^ht of the 
seventeen matters;, which were settled hy neutral committees. 
Indeed, the 1960-G1 period accounts for exactly half of the issues 
during the whole period covered. 

As Table XV tnakes clear, this is not to l>e accounted fof hy 
an increase in the numbers of prEiduction workers during the 
period, for in fact the reverse was the case. Indeed^ this feet lay 
behind the union belief that the greater use of formal bargaining 
procedures in the post 19 jS period was a sign that management 
was using the recession to tighten control over matters of 
discipline. The use of procedures, which involve going outside 
the plant foT settlement of disputes, 15 a useful indicator of the 
severity of management- union conflict. Although 1 am iticlined 
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to accept the union mterprtration, it shoulH he pointrtJ out that 
the system itself did not appear to be seriously threatened at this 
stage, since the :ibsolute number of issues going through in this 
way is not great, Purther, it should be noted that there were 
considerable differences as between firnns, in the use made of such 
procedures, ?n patticularj one firmj and that nc;*t the largest^ was 
responsible for one ad hoc commitfee, nine neutral committees 
and two arbitration issues, in other words, half of the total issues. 
In this respect^ therefore, there was not uniform pressure on the 
system from aU the firms in the district. 

In Table XVIIB, E have classified the issues that were settled 
outside the individual plant, in relation to the main content of the 
question. It will he seen that they relate predominantly to wages 

Tablb XVIIB 
b,ls*a,k.t.a. and the stttlehent of dlsplttes 

A class ificat ion of the issues ieading to the uac of Statutory and Ail Hoc 
Frocedutcs on the North East Coast, 194^-61* 

Ad Hoe Neutr^t Jaitusfriaf 

Type f}J Itita CBftimitfses Cofttmiiiees Arhiir^^iatt Cottr/ Total 

Wages — 16 » K V^ 

Hquts — I — - — I 

DeimarcatiDn — -^ ^ « ^ 

Redundancy — — — > «^ ^ 

Manning — — — «, a 
Tn^iuKiiiflJ 

Discipline ) — 1 .^ ^ 
Other wofk 

ArrangcimcRts ^-^ . — .^ _^ 

T.U. issues — -^ , — — ^ 

Total % rt y t H 

issues- nineteen out of the twenty-four. Four were concerned 
with matters of industrial discipline and the remaining question 
was over hours of work. On investigation of the groups involved 
in these disputes two points of interest stand out* The first is that 
the mills rather than the melting shop side of the steel works tend 
to be involved* Seven claims act^se from the former and three 
from the latter (not all claims of course are necessarily related to 
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a specific section of the plant). The issues arising from the mills 
Jn the main referretl ta Jiffcrcnccs between m^iniigcmcnt and the 
union over rates for particular groups of jobs; sometimes during 
the transition from provisional to finaL rates (this was usually the 
case) anti occasionallj^ to revise rates for partieukr jobs in the 
light of further cxpetience- Thus in one case it was found that 
working conditions were worse th^n cxpccied and a compensating 
bonus was claimed; in anotlier case an increase in rates was 
claimed in the light of new requirements for the changing of 
tolls. 

The second point of interest is that nine of the disputes in- 
volved cletical, technical or supervisory staff (two of th* ad hoc 
committees^ six of the neutral committees, and one of the arbitra- 
tion c^ses). Tiic %A hoc committee cases were appeals against 
suspension in one instance and dismissal in another. The ofher 
niattcrs, however, were collective issues m the sense that the 
union was attempting to establish more favourable conditions of 
employment. In one case this was a successful claim that all clerks, 
chemists, stock takers and foremen in a particular firm should 
receive three weeks' annual holiday instead of the then two. Other 
claims that figured promintntly were for the inti:c.]tluclion of 
wage-age scales for clerical workers. This is a strategy commonljr 
employed by unions that deal exclusively for clerical and super- 
visory grades (such as A.S.S.E.T, D.A.TA. and the CA.W.U.). 
The emergence of these questions underlines the attempt of the 
union, which has traditionally concerned itself with manual 
workers, to represent adequately these gtoupSn But, by the same 
rokenj management is confronted with claims from groupj?^ which 
they tend to regard as part of management or» at least, extensions 
of managcmenr. Thus it is sometimes suggested by management 
in the industry that supervisors ought not to have a dual loyalty, 
that is management responsibilities and union membership. It has 
not been easy in consequence to form supervisors' branches in 
firms- Supervisors have sometimes been encouraged instead to 
join the Stafi Association, set up by the Company for them. It 
tends to be a social club, but can sometimes negotiate as a com- 
pany union, with the employer. For the union there is the problem 
of establishing foieman*s branches in the iirst place. Given 
managerial opposition to the unionisation of foremen^ it needs a 
strongly developed union consciousness on the part of a few 
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supervisors to get the biancti off the ground. There is next the 
questjon of how far up the staff ladtlcr a man cxw progress before 
having to withdraw his union memberships This came out 
cruckUy in one neutral committee, when the empJo/crs agreed to 
discuss a wages issue affecting Casting and Loading Bay Super- 
visors, but refiised to recognise that the procedure as laid down 
covered Assistant Shift Managers and refused, thetefore, to 
discuss the question as it affected them. It is not without signi- 
ficance that the union prcfcncd to call the Assistant Shift 
Managers, Sample Passers (in the context of the melting shop) 
which is the more ttaditional terminology for the post. The 
ambivalence of supervisors to trade union membership can well 
be understood (and this was reported hy a trade union official 
concerned with, what for him was a crucial problem). Not o:Uy 
is their strong managerial discouragement, even to the extent in 
one ins lance known to us of refusing to promote a man to a post 
of Shift Manager, despite his proved abihty, because he let it be 
known that he would not give up his union membership, but 
there is the question decivcd from this as to whether the union 
can, so to speak, deliver the goods for these men. 

It is therefore^ not only' the kinds of issue^ which, as we have 
seen, mainly relate to wages and industrial discipline matters, but 
also the groups involved in the dispute that help us to see the 
points of friction in the system and their significance more clearly. 
In the case of the manual workers we see that wage disputes are 
quite often associated with major technical changes - but the con- 
flicts V'hicb emerge are those which are accepted by both sides as 
being legitimately regulated by the system. The white collar 
disputes, on the other hand, help to pin-point the boundaries of 
the systcrn. Jt is the process of and conflict over legitimation 
itself that is being examined* It serves as a timely reminder that 
*the system' cannot in empirical terms be regarded as a static 
entity* Boundaries are continually being drawn, blurred, and 
re-drawn only to be blurred again. 

5 , The System and Overt Cmjikt: the Post-srur Strike Pattern 

In an earher part of this chapter, I drew attention to the fact that^ 
with the growth of regulated procedures for the settlement of 
disputes, the strike came to be regarded as a sign q£ failure by 
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both sides when it ^3m& used. Fot this reason, an OEamination of 
the part played by strikes in the North East steel industry, would 
appear to be particularly appropriate. In doing this, one is not 
necessarily subscribing to the view that all such strikes in fact 
uridermine the industrial rehtions sy$tem. Some strikes, for 
example, may draw attention to specific weaknesses or deficiencies 
in the system, which may then be remedied if so desired. 

The strike data, that I will now comment on, are derived from 
an analysis of newspaper sources, which has been checked against 
Ministry of Labour regional aggregates. Recorded strikes, as 1 
have termed them, rti'iy he ofRciaJ or unolltcial, but they exclude 
disputes which lasted for less than a day or involved fewer than 
ten workers (except where the loss of working days exceeded loo). 

In Table XVHIA, I have classified all the recotded strikes in 
relation to the year in which they toolc place and the reasons given 
for striking. During this period the total number on the payroll 
varied between 40,000 and 4 J, 000. It will be seen that the total 
number of recorded strikes was very smali, averaging less than 
two a year* Indeed, with the exception of 1954, there were never 
mort than three strikes in one year and in three of those years 
(1950, Tgjyand 1958) there were no strikes at aD. 

Of the strikes timt did take place, almost half were directly 
related to wages questions. These were of two main kinds* First, 
there were two claims fot 'condition* money. The conditions in 
the nne case were held to be excessively dirty and in the other 
case excessively hot. Secondly^ atid more commonly, disputes 
arose over the actual wages structure. Argijmcnts over the method 
of paymerit and the differentials between occupations were pro- 
minent hercn 

The number of strikes in the category Trade Union Issues is 
somewhat misleading, since five of these were sympathy strikes, 
which took place withm the same firm within the space of a few 
days. They were all in support of a group of template makers 
who were already out on strike on a wage issue. It is important 
also to note this since it is directly responsible for the higher 
strike total of J 954* Since these small strikes clustered around the 
one issue, it is fair to point out that there is nothing particularly 
abnormal about the 1954 strike pattern. One should also notice 
the absence of demaix^tion strikes throughout this whole period. 

Table XVIIIB Indicates the length of stoppage In relation to 
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Table XVIIIB 

Length op Stoppagi!^ m Recouped Iron and Sterl Stuiiuis dn the 
North East Coast i<)49-6i[ 



Tj^ of tism 

Wages 
Houra 
Demarcation 

Manning 
Induct! iai 

Di&cipltnc 
Other Work 

Afrangenicntt 
Trade Union 

Issues 

Total 



t-5 dsjis 



Lingfif of Stoppagt 

3 



3 



Tij/d/ 



10 



H 



Zl 



the type of issue. Length of stoppage is, of course^ a useful index 
of the severitjr of a strike. Nearly thrce-fifthn of the strikes lasted 
foe three days or less and overthree-quarter& were finished within 
a week. The strikes lasting over a week were all wage disputes. 
One of the longest stcikes was of a fortnight's duration in 1513 J* 
It was the first strike in the plant for rhirty-thrce years. Four 
hundred mt:mbers of the Allied Crafts camt out on strike alleging 
that union oi!icials had signed an agreement to reduce tonnage 
bonus rates without j^ettinj^ the men's consent. The union officials 
felt that management had a case because the introduction of new 
equipment had substantially improved output. They felt, and told 
their raembcts, that the setllemcnt whicli tlicy had negotiatctl 
with management was more satisfactor)' than would have been 
obtained by tsiking ilic matter to Arbitration. Management based 
their case on a 1956 agreement with the unions, which allowed 
for a revision of rates following a change of practice. They 
pointed out that output hatl nearly doubled since 193 G. The basis 
of the conflict between the patties appeared to be one of time 
perspective. The workers maintained that their current earnings 
would be cut by ij/- to 18/- a week. Management and union 
o^cials argued that this would only be a tcmpt>rafy loss and that 
earnings would continue to improve with increased ptoduction. 



The fact, however, that there was any reduction of carntnR& 
during a period of rising output and prosperity for the firm 
suggests a ceft^in tactical mishandling on the part of manage- 
ment and uniun oiTicials, whatever ihe overall correctness of their 
agreement. Not surprisingly it led to protests among the rank 
ami flic that tkey liati Untin liciniycd by their own ofriciiils. How- 
ever, despite the vehennence of their protest, they did tiot achieve 
their objective of redressing the settlement. 

The longest of t he stri kes las ted for j u s t under a mon thin 1954* 
It arose because trLanagcment in otie ftrm refused to concede a 
ctiim from a ^roup of template makers for a percentage tonnage 
bonus to be incorporated into their wages. Template wrtrkers 
have traditionally been paid on a time rate basis. Their wnrk is 
regarded as highly skilled and this hus been reflected in a higher 
base rate than has obtained in most crafts. But the take-home pay 
of many other craftsmen was nevertheless higher in mony 
instances. This was because their work was regarded as more 
ditectly related to production, thu^ qualifying ihcm for a bonus 
on tonnage output. Interestingly enough this was the issue over 
which other craftsmen in the same union (the Boilermakers) 
staged a series of sympathy strikes. They had nothing personal to 

Taslk XVlllC 

NuMBsns Dirbctlv ImvothVed in REcnnuisD Irqm anu Sn^Kk Strikes 
ON THE, Nohtu East Coaijt 1^4^-61 

"Niimherj Dirrrtly Ittasit^ 
Typftt/Ttiut Total 

i-ioo ioi-2Da 2qi-jDC) 30c + 

Wages 4 2 — * le 

Hours — — — ' I 1 

Dcmircation *-^ — -™ ^ 9 

Keduhdancy — — — — O 

A(annii]{^ 2 — i — • j 
Induatrlali 

Discipline i ^ — —^ X 
Other work 

Arrangements — i — ™- i 
Trade Union 

Issues $ — — — , ^ 

Total IS 3 t % tx 
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gain fiom such action. It appeared to stem from certain moral 
feelings about what is or is not 'fair*. 

Anothei indicator of the severity of strike activity relates to 
the numbers Uiiectiy involved. This is shown in Tabic XVITTC, 
Here we see that in two-thirds of the recorded strikes too or less 
men were directly involved. In only 14% of the strikes were more 
than 300 men directly involved. These included the Allieti 
Crafts strike, to which I have already referred^ which arose from 
the change in the basis of the tonnage bonus. Tl^ere was also an 
official Allied Crafts strike in 19^6 in support of a wage claim for 
all crafcsjticn in the induslry. This strike involved the 7,000 crafts- 
rxien then employed in the North Ea&t sector of the industry. 
The only other strike in this category occurred in 19^5 when a 
BJ.ShA.KT.A. branch dosed a pkm down by bringing out some 
Soo memberSr The branch claimed that management had caused 
Sihort rime to be worked in a way whiL'h broke a guurantccd 
minimum week agreement* The case is of some interest atid we 
will outline it briefly. 

When a straightening machine in a particular mill broke down, 
on a Thutsdflyj m^nagenienE sent telegrams to the nine men due 
to come in 00 the next shifty who were affected by this break- 
down, tclJing them not to report back until the following Monday. 
The branch officials claimed that a written domestic agreement 
included prior consultation with the branch before such action 
could prt^pcrly be t-.iken. This condition, they asserted, had ntit 
been fulfilled^ They argued that the men should have been trans- 
ferred 10 other work, particularly as it was near Christmas. They 
feh that it was especially unfair that the men's earnings should 
have been adversely affected at such a time^ Althouj^h the branch 
officials acted untonstitutlonaQy aigainst the rules of a union which 
has a leputation for keeping its representatives in line, there is no 
evidence that the^c olficials were disciplined by their national 
executive in any way. The branch officials themselves maintained 
that this action did lead to some improvement subsequently in 
the management -union consultation procedure. 

In Table XVUID, 1 have shown rhe extent to which particular 
unions were involved in strike activity during the period 1 ^49^6 1* 
Plainly, the craft unions were the main instigators and participants 
in strike action. The relatively large numbcf attributed 10 the 
Boilermakers as compared to other unions is of interest but ought 
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not, perhaps to be exaggerated. It will be recalled that tbe iivc 
sympathy strikes were calletl by members of tliis union. Whik 
they were sepatate strikes and to some extent involved different 
personnel^ they were all over the same issue. A^ain, in two other 
cases the Boilermakers acted in conjunction with other urdons. 

The g tea tec mi litancy of the craft un ions so fa r as strike acti v i ty 
is concerned, is reflected also in the fact that they alone were 
involved in strikes that lasted over a week. One case here relates 
to a strike which was not cxdusivcl)^ confined to the steel in- 
dustry. It arose when the Patternmakers came out in all Pattern^ 
making establishments in the North East, in i960, on the grounds 
that the employees had refused to negotiate with ihcm over a 
wage claim. 

Only tw<5 strikes involved B^LS.A.K.T.A- members during 
the whole period. One of these we have discussed already. The 
other dispute oceutred itv i960. Fifty machine operators, who 
were wotking under an incentive payment scheme, objected to 
bein^ taken off the job on which the incentive applied and told 
to oif-load msLterial which was coming into the shop* 

There were then during this period very few recorded strikes 
In the North Rai^i sicd industry. The typical strike was of short 
duration. It \vas usudly called by a single union and directly 
involved less than 100 men. It usually occurred in a particular 
plant. AH the strikes which did bcj^in in individual firms began 
as ^unofficial' and started Iiefore negotiating procedures had been 
exhausted. But most of them also might be characterised as 
'perishable* disputes, in which a premium is placed on speed of 
acdon in response to what is felt to be unconstitutional or unfair 
managerial behaviour. They rnight be regarded in a sense as the 
backwash arising from the belief in the sanctity of custom and 
practice as the regulating principle of industrial relations. For 
eitample, the only strike which involved a ge neural ynion, the 
N.U.G.M,W., was in 1951 when 27s labourers, platers' helpers 
and loaders walked out of a plant. This was because a plater's 
helper had been transferred to a job as slingcr's helper, when the 
pktet he had been helping was unoccupied- The union convener 
objected to the management's decision because, he said, there 
were other platers who were short of help at the time and that, 
in any case, the job of slingers' helper belonged to another union 
(presumably the C.E.U.). 
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There is no evidence of concerted strike action being taken by 
all unions in a plant at any one time. There is a turicju^ irony in 
the fact that the nearest likelihood of that occurreti in it) j 5 when 
a joint strike was threatenetl at South Durtiam in an attempt to 
get the Cargo Fleet plant Works Manager reinstated, as repotted 
in the Nortlsns Echo durinj^ January and February. A difference 
of opinion had arisen between the Managinj^ Director tmd the 
Works Manager as to whether or not one could get more output 
whh existing plant and layout. The men described the Works 
Manager as *the most popular boss they ever had' and said thai 
he had their respect and confidencCn Justifying their strike threat 
they observed: 'The ttidefi union movement has fiuch a broad 
democratic basia in opposing what we regard as injustice, that 
this extend a to what happens within the management . . . and we 
do feel an injustice has been done*. 



What I have tried to show in this chapter is, first, the conjunction 
of circumstances which promoted and sustained a prolonged 
period of industrial peace in the British iron and steel industry, 
and, in particular, its North East sector. Secondly, I have looked 
at a number of salient features of the structure and functioning 
of the industrial relations system of the North East steel industry 
during the post-war period- 

In terms of strike statistics it is quite evident that in the North 
East, the industry*3 reputation for industrial peace is still justified. 
The vicissitudes of private and pubhc ownership, Consetvaiivc 
and Labour governments are not in any obvious way rehted to 
the Jcvel of strike activity^ Equally, we noted that the largest union 
in the industry, B.I.S.A.K.T.A., did not commonly take disputes 
which arose in the plant for external plant settlement. Neverthe- 
less, in the post- 1958 period some slack in the system was, bo to 
speak, taken up^ insofar as increasing (though scarcely excessive) 
use Wiis made of extra-plane dispute procedures. What I would 
suggest is that the sources of thii? strain on the system are to be 
located in the organisational and technoloj^ical changes which 
were implemented in a climate of recession. A common union 
interpretation was that the recession altered the balance of power 
in management's favour* In consequence there were, for example. 
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tnanagerial attempts to tighten control over matters of discipline ; 

Iti full cmpIoytTiicrtt, fiiaciagcTncrtt tends to allow things in. an attempt 
to get it> shifts, for which it netds a special application to the union 
every week. They then, after f^jB, tried to put their house in order 
a little too late, which led to arbitrary behaviour. Forexamplcj on 
abscEiteeisirij which was pretty high in full employment^ the^ have 
tightened up. The mciii feci strongly about this . . . Also, in this 
area the mill stops working at the changeover of shift times for 
X0-4D minute$. Tht national agreement says that there shopid be 
no stoppage . . . since 19 jB they have tried to implement the 
agreement. 

This cashing-in on their power rcaources might be said to 
cotistitute a management offensive. Tt represents a shift from a 
leniency to a stringency pattern of labour relations. But it was 
also maintained by the union that, by following procedure closely 
(?ind refusing to settle matters formally or informally at pbnt 
level) management could use such institutional arrangements as 
fl defensive measure ap^ainst union aggression during periods of 
recession. Thus it was said: 'Problems tend to drag on and take 
a long time before being settled . , , when we had the boot on 
our foot wc could move more quickly. Management now arc 
deliberately stalling on certain issues and our lads have guessed 
this/ 

Here is an example of the kind of stalling tactics that could be 
applied. A particular plant, because of the tight market, was look- 
ing for ah possible sales opcninj^s. They took on a substantial 
number of orders for semi-finished material in the form of billets 
fot export. The cr0ft$nien'3 tonnage bonus, however, was only 
paid on finished material. They claimed that, because of the 
alteration in the pattern of sellings semi-finished material should 
also be included -'it had passed through the rolls and in their 
opinion waEv finished tnaterial so far as the Company was con- 
cerned'. The matter could not be settled by the shop stewards 
and the televatit District Officials were called in. The Compajrvy 
then suggc:!itcd that the matter be held over until some new mills 
were completed, when the whole question of the craftsmen^s 
bonus would be reviewed. This was not well received by the 
unions. The Company then called for an adjournment on the 
grounds that, having inspected the wording of the relevant 
district agreement, they were not at all clear whether they would 
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be correct in including Bemi-firtishcd material for bonus, even 
with a reduction of the bonus rate. This kind of bchavioui: nnay 
not unfairly be described as the managetial equivalent of working- 
to- rule. 

Hf>wtver, the movement towards a more stringent pattem of 
industrial relations has not been as j>rcaf as it could have been. 
In particular one suspects thit managerial prerogatives on man- 
ning hftvc, on the whole, been exercised judiciously. In the first 
place manning arrangements in relation to new plant and equip- 
ment have not, during the period surveyed, departed quantita- 
tively from traditional manning patterns in any radical way. 
Secondly, and very important, the running-irt period of new plant 
has been a time when the original manning decisions taken by 
management could be challenged by the unions in the light of 
experience. Hence final agreements about rates and manning have 
been collectively decided upon in the ct>ntext of pknt bargaining. 
Since much adverse comment exists about the state of British 
industrial reliirions, often in a very parochial perspcctivCj it is 
perhaps of interest to hear the view of the American scholar, 
Abraham Sicgel, on the British steel industry: 

in the light of the 1959 American experience with the work rules 
issue, the practices of tht British bargaining machinery, for cxaiiipK 
with respect to the relegation of issues to the proper working level 
of familiarity in the bargaining hierarchy, are certainly worth more 
than a casual gUnce,^ 



^ Siegel^ op* clt., p. 317* 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Redundancy Conflict in an 
Isolated Steel Community 



THE conflict referred to in the title of this chapter arose 
T*rhcn diiTcrent answers were given tci (he qucsiion 'who 
should be dismissed ?', following a recession in trade at the 
G>nsett Iron Company in 1961.^ 1 attempt to demonstrate that hy 
a social-structural analysis one can obtain a clearer understanding 
of the nature of such conflict. Whjle any particular case will have 
idiosyncratic features thai make it unique, ihc mode of analysis 
may he applied to other situations which have a family resem- 
blance. 

The paper is divided into tMvo main sections: 

I. A discussion of th^ extent to which a. gencTaiiscd belief systenn 
cKistB in the country at large c<?nceEning the principles which should 
govern dismissnls arising from tcdund^incy. 1 shall indicate some 
potential sources of condict arising from the application of any 
such principles. 

II. A presentation of the Consett case in the light of the above dis- 
cussion. Essentially I shall ask: how the various interest groups 
defined the situation confronting them. Towards what goal or goals 
was their action directed? What criteria did they appeal to, what 
means did they advocate and what resources did they mobilise 
in the pursuit of their goals ? 

I. Stkcihnfor Dhmissais: The Csmralhid BeHef Systttft 

Among the more important studies of redundancy problems and 
procedures one may cite the following: 

* My thanks arc due Id the CansctE Irqn Company for permission to CEirry 

out the research and for their generous help anj conspctatioiid 
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(i) Acton Society Trust, Redntidamy: A Surt/ey of ProhUrr/i and 
Pra£tk&s (195K). This work was carried out on a national basis 
and tcpOTfed on policies pursu&d by the nationalised sector of 
industry and zoo firms in the private scctot. 

(ii) Ministry of Labour, ^Redundancy in Great Britain', Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, February 1963. This was another national 
survey and brought up to date aji earlier Ministry of Labour 
publication, ^Security and ChanJ^^ It reports on the policies of 
J71 private firms, industry-wide arrangements existing in the 
private sector, provisions in the nationahsed industries and in 
National and Local Government Scrvitic 

(iii) Hilda R. Kahn, Kep^fiusmns of Redundumy (1964)-* This 
was a ] in 10 sample inquiry into the osperiences and attitudes 
cif workers who were made redundant in Birmingham in 1956. 
Redundancy in this area arose mainly as a result of a temporary 
recession in the car industry. 

(iv) Dorothy Wedderburn, R^dand^my and the Rni!waym&n 
(1965)." This is a study of the impact of the railway contraction 
plan, announced in \^^z^ upon two railway workshops: Gorton, 
Msnchcstet and Favcrdale, Darlington. Redundancy in this cnn- 
tCKt M^s a direct result of structural changes raking place in the 
industry, 

(v) Dorothy Wcddeibutn, Whih Ct^Iiar Redunda/tej: a Case S/itdy 
(1964),^ This was an account of a redundancy episode occurring 
in a particular firm, Enj^tljli rJcctric. The redundancy arose 
following the sudden cancellation, by rhe Government of a 
defence contract for the Blue Water Guided Missile. It affected 
workers in two of the firm's plants: Stevenage and Luton. 

In the two studies conducted by Wedderburn, the official re- 
dundancy policies arc described ajid the attitudes of the men 
affected to these policies ascertained through interviews ► 

ApsiTE frtini situatjons in which a firm closes down and all 
employees are made redundant, the question *who should ^o 
first?' inevitably arises. On the evidence of the representative 
studies referred to above, one may suggest tlmt at a very general 

* Hikk R. Kahn, KfptriutsioHs of Rttfufttf^rne)! (Al!ci^ and Un^win, i<>cJ4). 

' Univcrsit;^ of Cambridge, Department of Applied Economics^ Occasional 

Tapers, 4. Cambridge University Prcsa. 

' UnivcraiCytifC-ambrid^Cj L3epiFtmcnE of Applied liccjnomics, Occflsiona] 

Papers, 1. (Catnbcidge University Press). 
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level there is an evaluative cotisensus relating to the kind of 
considcr<ition.s thfit, it is felt, should appl^. Thci^c beliefs may be 
expressed a& followsi 

t. The number of employees to be dismissed should be kept 

to a minimum, 
z. Length of service should be taken into consideration so 

that^ broadly, the rule 'last in first out* should operate. 
3. But the rule may be modified on certain grounds; 

(a) Some groups or individuals may be held Co have less 
claim to a job rej^ardless of their jieniority (e.g. married 
women, men ovct 65)- 

(b) Some groups or individuals may be hdd to have more 
clflim to a Job^ regardless of their seniority (i) on the 
grounds of efficiency (ii) on the grounds of special 
need (e^g. handicapped workers, young men finishing 
apprenticeship). 

In a piarticular redundancy situation^ it is clear that the potential 
sources of conflict over who should be climisscd are numerous. 
Among the more important are: 

Ih Arguments about the appropriateness of implementing re- 
dundancy procedures, as a means of dealing with the problems of 
the firm or industry. It may be suggested that alternative measures 
sucb as cutting out overtime, introducing short-time working, 
re-deploy I njj labour wUhin the undertaking, and allowitig for 
'natural wastage* of labour, are adequate. Where the threat to 
labour comes from technological change, resistance to redundancy 
may firise on the grounds that the shrinkage in the size of the 
labour force (where its inevitability is ackno^vled^ed) could be 
done more yradually, without resort to dismissal. Where the 
threat comes from chants in market demand, the same arguments 
may be used. But in this case there may also be differences of 
opinion concerning the nature of the recession. Is it likely to be 
of short or long duration? In the case of short term recessions, 
restrictions on overtime, short -time svorking and the re-deploy- 
ment of labour in the firm have much to be said for them as 
alternative solutions to redundancy. In any case, beliefs about the 
kind of redundancy being experienced are, on^ may predict, 
likely to affect the character of the solutions which are regarded 
as *fair^ 
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2. Arguments about ^^Fhethe^ or not dismissals have been kept 
to a minimum. The points raised in the iirst example may be 
appJied here also except that Ehere is a limited acceptance of the 
inevitability of redundaticy, in this situation, 

3. The legitimacy of the generalised belief system may be 
tjocstioncd. For example, it may he held that the last in first out 
rule should not he modified on any groijndSn C^r, instead of the 
*last in iitst out* rule being the primary consideration and then 
being modifieti on the grounds of eFHciency, the efficiency rule 
may be regarded as the primary rule. It may be treated as an 
exclusive tule, or admit of modification with reference to the 
seniority principle, or, for diat matter, other considerations. The 
Ministry of Labour survey makes clear that in fact vety fe\v firms 
specify efficiency as the sole criterion, but in the case of the Civil 
Service within each ^redundancy unit* the ^inefficient' are the first 
to go ^nd only after that docs the *lnst in fir.'it out' principle apply. 

4. There may be disagreement on the weight to be attached to 
different elements in the genetaliscd belief system. These dis- 
agreements will take the form of asking how far the rule of 'last 
in first out' should be modified by other con side cations; or, what 
wci^lit should he attachcti to one scf of considerations, say, 
efiiciency compared with another set oi considecations, say, pre- 
ferential treatment for hardship cases. The Ministry of Labour 
survey found that 40% of the firms operated policies based on 
a combination of factors relating to length of service and 
efficiency. Another 40% operate discriminatory policies against 
certain categories of workers first and then go on to apply some 
fnrm of seniority phis ciffiricncy policy, 

J* Semantic conflictij may emerge over the operational defini- 
tion of terms and categories. Thus the point of reference for the 
apphcation of the 'kst in first out* principle may be a section, a 
department, a plant, a firm and so on, with very different imphca- 
Cions for chose involved. Again, there may be diiferences of 
opinion as to who should be discriminated against before the 
last in first out* rule is applicdn Ixi Kahn's survey, 6i% of hct 
respondents regarded 'last in first otit^ as the fairest policy in time 
of redundancy but of these 

8^% were nevertheless of the opinion that married women should 
be asked to ^o firsts 63% that men over 6? should an<l 4Z% that 
coloured and foreign workers should. Fully zG% of the zzo men 
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held that Till three Ahr>uLd be diJiptnstd with in Mich a contingency 
before bst in first out was to operate, whOe nearly 45% believed at 
least z of the j shouldn* 

The Acton Society survey reported that diacrlnni nation against 
wonrwn^ part-time, or ni^ht shift workers and workers of pension- 
able age was common^ but discrimination against aliens as such 
was unusu^L 

'lilljcicncy' too, is susceptible to great iiilTcicnccs of interpre- 
tation. In the first place a particular occupational group or work 
group may be exempted from dismissal on the grounds that their 
ftmction i& csseritialH In the second place efficiency considerations 
may have a more individualistic basis: the separation of the 
efficieflt sheep from the inefficient g&ats within a work gtoup or 
occupational group. The actual measurement of efficiency varies 
a good deal. The Acton Society Trust report noted that some 
firms 

invoke records of ability pay and merit awards to lind objectivity 
to thcit assessment , , . others have no such inhibitions and s^tate 
rnurtdly that they vi'JTI take mto acctiunt '^adaptability*, "\vr>fkroom 
conduct' and 'good general relations' and that the management*s 
decision will be final.^ 

6h Finally, we may notice the possibility of procedural conflicts. 
Thet^ may be arguments, for c>;ample, about the appropriate 
parts to be played respectively by management and unions in the 
concrete detertnination of redundancy procedures. Again, there 
may be disagreement over the way the redundancy situation is 
ha^ndled, rather than with the principlefi underlying dismissals. 
Thus Wedderburn observes in Whits Collar Kadnndancy that, 
'Whatcveir steps the Company had taken to explain how redun- 
dant workers were to be selected, the ^reat majority (three- 
quarters) of the men we interviewed insisted that they did not 
know what was happening',^ 

In general, therefore, one may suggest that conflict may be 
generated (a) in relation to the form of the proposals for dis- 

1 Kftbn, op. cit.^ pp. I24-J. 

' Acton Society Trust Report, op. cit., p. 33, In quoting this comnient one 
{% noti of course^ subscribing to the view that any tjf these faciars effectively 
nie^ute efficiency. 

^ VC'edderburn, up. cit^ p- 1 !• 
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n>is$al policy (i,e, generalised conflicts about norm legitimacy), 

(b) in rdadon to the content of the proposals relating to di.^mis$al 
pohcy (Le. particularisai conflicts about norm legitimacy) and 

(c) in relation to the handlinR of the proposals for dismissals (i.e. 
conflicts about normative regLilation)^ 

1 have now discussed some of the major forms of potential 
conflict arising from redundancy dismissal policy^ Wc may turn 
now^ to the Consett case and attempt to locate artd account for 
the redundancy conflict that emerged thefC. 

The circumstances in which redundancy at Consett came to be 
regarded as necessary can be briefly outJincd. In 1961, the stcd 
industry was faced with a recession in trade, which bad been 
induced by the credit squeeze the Conservative government was 
then uperating. As the shipbuilding industry and the motor car 
industry^ to name two major customers, began to cut down on 
their suppheSj the steel industry began to suffer. At Consett, the 
general situation confronting the industry was aggravated by the 
fact that a transition was being matie from an olti place mill to a 
new one. Thus, at the same time as labour productivity was 
increasing, sales opportunities were falhng. Instead of being able 
to run the two mills simultaneously for as long as originally 
intended, the closure of the old mill was accelerated by adver&c 
market conditions. In the summer of 1961^ the management in- 
formed union representatives at a joint meeting of all unions, the 
Joint Consultative Committee, that a large scale redundancy was 
imminent. In the event, some 421 men were initially declared 
redundant out of a total work force of just undtjr 7,000 -that is, 
about 6%. Ultimately, this figure rose to just over 600 - between 
3 and 9% of the original work force, before the recession began 
to lift in the spring of 1962. 

The official proposals from the Company relating to who 
should be made redundant;, rejected the generalised belief system, 
mentioned earlier. In substantive terms this involved: 

' The field uork is based on an analysis of relevant Jocutncntary msitcrial 
prcmdcd by the Company. Many of those involved, including 'key in- 
jlluentinl^' were al?o icitcrvicM^cd. intcfvicwg were cflrritid uut by A. J, OUbcr^ 
G. Roberts and the writer. 
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(a) Ensuring that foreign workers, women doing men's work, 
antt men over (he age of 6j went fitsL 

(b) Applying the rule of last in Htst out on a plant basis, 

(c) Excluding craftsmen and 'specialists* whose jobs could not 
be taken over by anyone else at short notice, from the 
redundancy arrangements, on the grounds of efficiency. 

(e) Excluding men under the aj^e of ^i, on the j^rounds of 
special needs for them to stay in employment. 

Before going on to indicate the sources of conflict and con- 
sensus with these proposals, let us ckrify why the Company 
reached the position of regarding its dismissal policy as 'the most 
equitable metliod\ 

In the first place, the policy was an eitpression of the special 
sense of responsibility and obligation which the Company felt 
towards G^nsett and the surrounding neighbourhood. Because 
the Company was the dominant employer in the area it was 
evident that the Company's fortunes were indissoluhly linked 
with those of the communityn In the days of the carlj^ iron masters 
this relationship had taken the fonn of a benevolent paternalism - 
the provision of Company houses, a public park and general 
oversight of the town*s welfare. A good example of the kind of 
relationship engendered is to be found in a letter written by the 
Chairman of the Consett and Distcict United Friendly Societies 
in 1877 to William Jenkins, J. P., the General Manager of the 
ConscU Iron Works: 

We . * * beg to return to you our sincere thanks for the many favours 
we have received at youc hand, more especially with our annual 
procession and gala. We feel assured that it is to a sincere desire on 
your part to forward the -welfare of our members and their families 
that we owe the generous aid you have given us, and also the kindly 
manner in which you have personally come forward to assist us. It 
iR a matter fcir cnngratulatitin with u<i that^ while we are using our 
best endeavours to spread the principles of out Societies;^ and thereby 
improving the moral and physical condition of the people, we 
should have the countenance and support of a gentleman possessing 
the influence ^^hich your position amongst us naturally gives 
you. . . .'* 

This letter coiiveys the spirit of a feudal relationship carried 

^ Tbt Hiiisry and Bis^aphy of Wui Dttrham (iSBi), pp, 38-91, 
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yvcrinto an intKistml coDtext This kinJ of relationship has, «vet 
the years, been profoundly modiHed, although at least one 
manager in the Company was prepared to argue that the ^psycho- 
logical remnants of feudalism^ was still in evidence. Be thut as it 
may, the sense of dependence on the Company, which the 
economic decline of the West Durham Coalfield served ro 
emphasise, was still fek and voiced. In September ijfio, for 
exampte, the thett Chairman of the Consett Urban District Council 
could write in the Company's House Journal: 

I feel I am voicing the public thought when I say how much wc 
appreciate having the Consett Iron Company as the centre of our 
activities , , . and how much the inhabitants, workers, and traders, 
not forgetting the Countil^ arc dependent on the progress and 
exp-ansion which have made Consett known all over the world. . . . 
The Kfanagcment and the Directors ate to bt conf^ratulatcd and 
ptaificd for their decisions (during the very difficult times) to resist 
the temptation to move the works to the coast, and for the decision 
ro modernise and extend ar Qmsctt. 

The period alluded to in the last sentence was the 1950s' 
Immediately before <hc Second World War, the Company had 
set up a strip mill in Jacrow and the rumour was strong that this 
was the first step nf h gradual transfer of the whole Company, It 
was in the recognition of this special relationship with the 
surrounding community that the Company chose, as the central 
plank in its redundancy arrangements, the principle of ^last in 
first out' on a plant basis. Since the most recent arrivals were^ in 
the main^ not Consert men, it was argued that this method was 
least harmful to the conimunity itself. Further, by operating the 
rule on a plant wide basis ^ it meant that middle-aged men would 
be less likely to suffer redundancy than younger men and, in 
particular, that fathers would not be out of work while their sons 
were still cmploycd- 

The rxdes for dismissal relating to the ascribed status, the 
seniority or the needs of the participants serve, it may he 
suggested, to reflect and reinforce both the in-group/out-group 
dichotomy between community and non-community members, 
and the internal social differentiations existing within the com- 
munity. 

We may notice, secondly^ that, in the intcrc&ts of efficiency, the 
Company had to concern itself, not caily with the size of its 
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lnhaui force, but also with the quality of it. Craftsmen and 
"specialists', either because of the conventions of existing union 
rules, and/or for clear functional teasons, couW be regarded as 
having skills that were non- transferable, at least In any immediate 
sense. The problem the Company faced in relation to these 
groups w^s one of leladve shortage of supply in the array of 
skills that they represented. 

When, after a long period of prosperity, a recession bits an 
industry, it is usually possible to defer for a limited pctiod any 
thought of laying oJT maintenance craft<;men. Such workers can 
\tc deployed in the thorough uvcrhaul of machinery and equip- 
ment. This iy patticuJady true in s continuous $hift industry. As 
these tasks are completed, however, the decision then has to be 
taken as to whether to make some of these men redundant or 
whether to under-employ the existing manpower. In the Consctt 
case, l>car]ng in mind the rdvitive ^mgraphical i^iolation of the 
town, to nrifike craftsmen redundant might be to lose many of 
them altogether. Given ihat their skilk were a prerequisiite of 
efficient plant utilisation, a shortage of such personnel could 
impair the efficiency of the Cfjmpany when trade returned tu 
normal. 

This dual concern on the part of Company policy-makers to 
accDfuinDdatc itself to the value system of the local community, 
on the one hand, and attempt to maintain the plant as a viable 
economic unit on the other haiid^ led to the selection of criteria 
for redundancy which were at least partially conflicting. But it 
was the elaboration of a particulac form of compound jusHce^ 
Further, in arriving at what they regarded as the appropriate 
^m\\\ the Company claimed that it was following an established 
precedent: its policy was not only in line with pre-war redundancy 
procedures, but also with the practice which was followed in 
i^jH -their on[y experience nf posi-war redundancy. On that 
occasion, the Company maintained^ the unions agreed and the 
policy was put into effect 'in a completely harmonious manner\ 

We may now go on to consider the extent to which, and the 
ways in which particular groups deviated from the official Com- 
pany policy. Although a gr<^at deal of the debate crystallised 
round the question: should the *last in first out' principle be 
applied on a plant or a dcparhmcntal basis ? this docs not in itself 
bring out the complexity of the issues. In the Summary Chart of 
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the Sources of Redundancy Conflict at Consett/ I have listed the 
major groups involved, their evaluation of the character of the 
recession, their goal orientation in relation to redundancy policy 
and the instrumental behaviour they adopted in an attempt to 
achieve their goals. It now remains to work through this and to 
describe and to analyse the conflict in terms of the social processes 
involveti. 

On the grounds that their function is essential, the craftsmen 
wetc exempted from the redundancy procedure. Therefore, 
objections ffom the craft unions were not to be expecte<i and, 
with the exception of the E.T.U., they were not fotihcoming. 
The E.T.U., however, included electricians' mates within its 
membership. The union argued, on their behalf^ that the eJectrical 
department, including mates, should be regarded as a separate 
maintenance department and that any necessary redundancy of 
craftsmen's mates should be treated solely with reference to 
departmental needs. The E.T.U. position may be viewed in the 
light of the fact that B.1.S.A.K;.T,A. had competing claims for 
the allegiance of craftsmen's mateSn The Company scheme of the 
planE-wide seniority rule involved the transfer of men between 
departments. This meant that B,LS*A,K..T.A. men would in- 
evitably infiltrate into the Electrical Dq^artmentn The ET.U. had 
not always organised craftsmen's matcs^ hence the fear that the 
Company scheme would lead to a reversal of the union's fortunes 
in this Tcspcci, Indeed, in subsequent discussion with ihe Com- 
pany, there were differences of opinion concerning how many 
electricians^ mates were in the R.TJJ, and how many in 
B.I.S.A.K.T.A. The E,T,U, claimed that all die men were in 
their union, but the existence of a debate on a factual question 
perhaps indicates the relative insecurity of the E.T.U. in relation 
to the organisation of this group. To oppose the scheme would 
lie lo indicate to the mates that the union had their interests at 
heart. By denoting electricians mates as a class distinct from other 
labourers, who should not go into the general category of inter- 
changeable labour, the number of E.T.U. men made redundant 
would be minimised. At the same time, if successful, the opposi- 
tion would be of strategic value to the E/TU. in that, efTc:ctivcly, 
a single union department would have been established. In that 
the Elect r (en 1 Dcpartncicnt did have a well established, auto- 
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nomous and acceptable consultative system, the union's attempt 
totlraw the boundary line there wasi understandable. The difiicuUy 
was, however, that if the electricians' mates were to be treated 
as a special category, then what about the fitters' mates? The 
BJ.S.A,K,T.A. bcanch to which iiUers* mates belonged also 
wanted redundancy to operate on a departmental basis. The Joint 
B,1,S,A,K,T.Ah Branches Con^mittee in the plant ditl not support 
this view, however, for reasons which we discuss below. This 
gave added strength to the Company's po&ition when it came to 
negotiating with the E.T.U. area ofTicial Further, the Company 
was able to point out that the union was a signatory to a 1942 
domestic agree n^ertt, which ^ave the firm the right to deploy its 
labourers and dispense with them as it saw fit. 

It is significant thatj even under stress, the E.T.U. officiiil was 
prepared to accept as binding an agreement into which hi& union 
hid voluntarily enteted, and overt conflict was in thi* case 
avoided. I'his is not to say that in the Jight of the current 
experience^ the union might not subsequently sect to revoke or 
change the agreement by constitutional means. Indeed, the union 
official indicated that the whole quesEion would be re-opencd 
when normal working conditions were resumed at the works- 
It is also \vorth noting that there has been a tendency in the 
steel industry on the part of m^inagemcnt to try and get away 
from the one for one craftsman/mate ratio. It is possible, though 
by no means clear, that the E.T.U. was worried that the recession 
might result in chanj^cs of this kind^ Qearly, to have ali d^ie mates 
in their union, should such an issue manifest itself, would add 10 
thcit bargaining]; strength. And Ofj^anisational changes of this sort 
could be more readily disguised if redundancy operated on a 
plant-wide basis. 

Although the E.ThU/s objections led to a skirmish with the 
Company, it was the dissent of the National Union of Blast- 
furnacemen which had ihe widesi repercussions. The NrLJ^B,, Uke 
the E.T.U. 1 was concerned to maintain union control of jobs in 
pactigulai: departments. It resisted, therefore, the suggestion that 
redundancy procedures should opei^te on a plant-wide basis^ 
since this would involve the transfer of B.l.S. A. K.T. A. members 
into the Blast Furnaces and Coke Works Departments. This they 
regarded as infiltration. In any case* there was a further advantage 
to be gained from departnientally based redundancy schemes- It 
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is the finishing ptocesscs that suffer fitst in the event of a re- 
dundancy and, bearing this in tnind, the N,U,B. membets would 
be the last to suffice from the effects of recession. Hut the union 
felt that there wete impartial grounds oa which its positon could 
be justified. When, therefore, N,U,B. members were dismissed 
under the official redutidancy arrangements, the union took the 
case through the negotiating procedure, appealing on behalf of 
its members on the grounds of wrongful dismissal. 

In its appeal, which went outside the Comp?iny to an ad hoc 
Joint Committee ^nd then to National Arbitration, the N,U,B. 
demonstrated that, in the stcd industry at large, it was common 
praclicc ro ope rale redundancy procedures on a department a 
basis. Recent examples were brought forward from South Dur- 
ham and Dorman Icing as evidence. These firms were in the 
same region, the North East Coast, and this perhaps gave added 
strength to the union's ease, for the Company was not in a 
position to suggest that there were regional agreements that 
dilTered from national ptacticcn in making this point, it is clear 
that the NhLI.Bh was not accepting as valid the distinctive com* 
munity frame of reference on which the Company placed so much 
emphasi^H Instead it implied that a standardised redundancy pro- 
cedure applicable throughout the industry was a preferable and 
more just solution. Insofar as it could portray the Company as 
being out of step with other firms in the industry (with the 
implication that its geographical position did not entitle it to 
specid consideration) it could hope to j^ain the sympathy of the 
arbitrator. The Company challenged the validity of the union's 
contention. It maintained that in alt the cases cited there was an 
impOTiant difference. The redundancies did not occur in integrated 
steel works such as Consett but on sites where there was only 
one type of plant and hence, it was argued, the cjuestion undef 
discussion at Consett did not arise. This is a fine point in that the 
plants in question were parts of wider combines, but it represents 
a difference of opinion with the union over the substantive content 
of the industrial rule of hw on this point 

The N.U.B, went on to challenge the consistency of a Company 
policy which operated a system of promotion by seniority on a 
departmental basis for production workers, while, at the same 
time, adhering to a system of redundancy and demotion on a 
plant- wide basis. The contradiction lay in the fact that plant- wide 
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redundancy resulted in inter-departmental transfers, but the men 
who were so transferred were replacing men to whom, in depart- 
mental terms, they were inevitably junior. Thus the custom and 
practice of the seniority system was held to invalidate the 
redundancy procedure. 

Finally, the N,U,B. questionejl the prncedural method by which 
the redundancy was handled. They did not accept the right of 
the Joint Consultative Committee to make decisions about re- 
dundancy^ which could be regarded as in any way binding on 
individual unions. In this they were constitutionally correct. The 
1546 AjFictmcnE between the Iron and Stcd Trades Employers' 
Association and the N.U.B.: 

Providea the foUowing maehinery for deaLng with questions affect- 
ing blast furnaces^ which is chAiracteTlstic of procedures both written 
and un written in the industry e 

1. Quesdorts of a general character ate to be dealt with at meetings 
between representatives of the Association and of the Union. 

2. DiiTercnces at individual wotks are to be dealt with in the first 
place between the works management and the workmen con- 
cerned. The workmen have the tight to c»U in the works' 
delegate and/or the district official of the union and the manage- 
ment likewise have the right to call tn a district associadon or ^ 
district sccttoiial ofRciAl . . .* 

The high degree of consensus on the Joint Consultative Com- 
tnittecj to which the Company could rightly point, was theieforft 
set aside by the N.IJ.B. as ittelevant since, in ptocedural terms 
it \\"A^ not a decision taking body. 

On the basis of these contentions the N.U.B. claimed that^ 
although it was in a minority camp vis-i-vis other unions^ it was 
still justified in appealing against wrongful dismissal on behalf 
of its members. The Arbitrator upheld the union's claim. In his 
summing up he observed: 

There is no material difference between the parties on matters of 
^ct so far as the present dispute is concerned. Further, both agree 
that seniority in the sense of length of service should be the decisive 
factor in determining which men should be dcclaied redundant. 
The diiference lies in how seniority should be defined. It is clear 

^ MiiiisLty of Labour, iiandbGGk of tmfNUrial Kektioni (11.M.S.O., lyJSi)^ 
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that as far as promotion is concecnedj under the agreed rules, it h 
actvicc in a section ^vhich determines seniority and therefore those 
joining a section take precedence after those aiieady working in that 
section, whatever their seniority elsewhere might have been. The 
Association maintains that Ecniority rules make no reference to 
redundancy, tlie matter aow in dispute h outside their scope and 
can be intefpreted on a different principle* I find this dif^cult to 
acctpt-tht scniorJEy talcs must be interpreted at need in the light 
of custom and ptacticc. 

In consiclering the bearing of the 195 S redundancy arrange- 
ments on the ^961 situation^ he stated that there appeared! to I>e 
Sonne conflict cjf evidence ss regards union teactions to them but 
*in any case one such precedent cannot be held to stand against 
nnajotity custom aftd practice*. He ruled accordingly that Vhcn 
redundancy necessitates dismissals the seniority rules rdating to 
promotion shsill apply'. 

The reaction s of other u nion s and management to the N . U.B.'s 
position and to the decision of the Arbitrator are of preat interest. 
The Company had not only claimed that its policy was based on 
equity but explicitly pointed out that this involved Tulfilling its 
primary responsibility to the Consctt community rather than an 
outlyiiig area*. At the Arbitration proceedings there were signetl 
statements on behalf of the N.U-G.M.W,. T.G.W.U.. Allied 
Crafts, and B.I.S.A.K.T.A. Joint Branches Committee, which 
endorsed the Company's policy as being satisfactory and appro- 
priate. The B.i.S.A.K,T.A, statement was particalarly interesting 
in that it outlined the belief system on which its support was 
based. One can in fact distinguish a number of inter-rektcd 
elements : 

(a) There is a distinction dcawn between the role of the Joint 
Consultative Committee and union-management negotiation; 

The Company and the trade unions both recognised that the Con- 
Gultativc Committee is not the negotiating body but it is the medium 
by which the firm notifies the trade union representatives of majot 
policies^ then leaving it to the union to go back to their members 
flftct the official statement to see what would be their hne of 
approach; then for the unions to contact the firm through their 
nej^otkting machinery whether they agree or not to the suggesdons 
outlined by the firm. 
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For B.LS.A.K*T,A. a collective decision was taken in favour of 
the Company^ policy, but this decision was not reached without 
inter-branch conflict* Each B.LS,A.K.T,A. branch has a jeaiously 
guarded autonomy in negotiating with ihc firm* The role of the 
B.LS.A.K.T.A. joint Branches Comtnittee is, thcrdbic, a very 
dciics^te one. Its formd scope is laid down in Rule vG of the 
B*LS.A.KT.A. Rule Booki 

Fot the purpose ni co-ordination and consultation on matters of 
common and general interest to the memberSj the Executive Council 
shall authorise where it considers necessary, the establishment of 
Joint Oammittecs at svurk$ whtrc there are a numljcr of branches 
of the or^nisation of in an area ^t'lthin the division* It sh^ll draw 
up standing orders under which such commJtttiesE shiiU function so 
as to ensure that they do not in any way encroach upon the autonomy 
of the branches nor intcrfcfc with the functioning of negotiating 
machinery cTUQting in the various sections of the industry. 

The practical problem is: when does legitimate co-ordination 
become illegjiimate coercion? Two of the branches wanted the 
seniority rule to be a,pplied on a departmental basis^ The case of 
the fitters' mates we have Already discussed. In the ssim^ branch 
were the general labourers. These mainly were composed of 
recent entrants. They belonged to a pool of labour before j^oinj^ 
on to particular promotion lines, and as such were allocated to 
various departments. As a jjroup they were very much at risk 
when it came to redundancy, but more of their members were 
likely to be sheltered if dismissal was departmentalty based. The 
other dissenting branch was a small stocktakers' branch. They 
not only favoured the departmental ruling but also felt that they 
should be classified as specialists and thus kept in employment. 
The sensitivity of the branches to their independent status was 
reflected in the fact that charges of unwarranted Imerfcrence of 
branch officials in the affairs of other branches were sent to the 
Executive Council of the union* Neither the validity of these 
charges nor the outcome is known, but they are obvious symp* 
toms of inter-branch conflict. 

The presentation of a united front, as symbolised in the joint 
Statement to the Arbitrator is most likely to be attributed to the 
political expertise of two union 'elder statesmen* who^ besides 
holding senior branch positions, were lay mc'mbcrs of the union's 
I^ational Executive Council. Their leadership, in Wcbcrian terms, 
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washisccJona mixture of fratJJtionaJ and Ic^al Cfimponeni:?- Tlicy 
had bttn onion officials for jnany years and were commonly re- 
elected 'without opposition, but they were of course elected on 
the basis of the union constitution. It -wis not impossible for 
them so to structure the situation that a majority vote on the 
Brl.SnA.K.T.A. Joint Committee \t'ould constitute a democratic 
decision of B.I.S,A,K.TkA. The Joint Committee could then act 
as a mcfins of social control bringing dcvinni branches into line 
with 'officiar union pohcy. To put it another way^ th^ Joint 
Branches Committee effectively prescribed wh^t was the legi- 
timate response to the redundancy situation and this circum- 
scribed the decision-making role of individual branch es, 

(b) The [oint statement to the Arbitrator rc-affirmed the Com- 
pany's recognition of its special relationship with the Consett 
community. Given the hope that this was a temporary recession^ 
it was argued that *last in first out^ on a Company basis was a fair 
and equitable basis and the hest method suitable to that particular 
time* It was stated that the men of Consett *have got their 
commitments and ties in the town . , . and have been very good 
workers'. The cross-cutting ties of the Company and community 
were emphasised when the writer went on to observe: 

A& a public representative with a wide espetience on trade uniou 
matters and negotiations I know that the general principle of the 
meihod by which the redundancy was carried out had the full 
support of the towospeople , , . if we had carried it out on a de- 
partmental basia it would have had very serious consccjucncc^ on 
the people as a vholc. 

(c) The importance of intcr-union co-operation duting this 
period was spelt out: 

We stressed very strotigly that we did not want to use this foi 
individual trade union ad^'antage because It was dangerous for a 
cnmniunity like ours where rcr^ession at all times brings hanUhip 
to create any friction between respective unions. 

Intet-departmental transfers were, therefore, recognised as tem- 
porary and individuals were not asked to transfer to another 
union where this would normally be CT^pcctcd. If, after these 
temporary measures, an individual chose to stay in his new 
department, then it would be ncccssaty for him to ch;inge his 
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uoioix membershipj where his new job was dormally under the 
control of another union. 

This statement hy the B.I.S.A.K.T.A. Joint Brandies Com- 
mitiee serves to indicate the reasons why the majority of the men 
accepted the Compatiy^s official dcfinilion of the situation- the 
evaluation of the character of the recession, the ends to be con- 
sidered, and the appropriate behaviour to achieve those ends. 
'Rocking the boat* in the light of this coirimitmeiii to consensus 
becomes the cardinal sm. The word sin mt^ht almost be taken 
in its literal meaning here for, as one BJ.S.A.K.T.A, official 
observed : 

First in last out on a plant ba^is wa$ a good trade union and Christian 
approach - you should always think of the good of the people as » 
wholCj not in sectional interests^ 

The strong feelings which the N.tJ,B,'s victory at ArbJtratioa 
engendered in the dcfcEitcd majority can well be imaj^ined. It was 
described^ for example, by a B.LSA.K.T.A. ofBcial as *a dirty 
trick* and by a member of scnitjr manaj^cmcnt as *a glaring tnis^ 
carriage of justice*. In terms of community intercstj the N.U^B, 
take on the character of a renegade group: 

llie renegade not only puts into question the values and interests 
of the group, but also threatens its very unity. Rencgadism signifies 
and symbolises a desertion of those standards of the group con- 
sidered vital to its -well-being, if not to its actual ciistcnce . . . 
Rencgadism threatens tn hrcak down the boundary hnes of the 
established group. Therefore the group mii^t fight the renegade with 
alt \t& might since he threatens symbolically^ if not in fact. it£ 
existence as an ongoing concern.* 

This comment of Coser^s applies to the individual within the 
group, but it has its parallel here to the group within tbe eom- 
nonity. Thus one suspects that the very ace of taking tbe case to 
Arbitration tended to lead to a closing of the ranks between 
management and the remaining unions. It is by analogy an 
illustration of Coser's contention that: 

The perception of this inside 'danger' on the f»rt of the remaining 
group members makes for their "pulling together* for an increase in 

^ L. Coser^ Tht FtPte /rmt of Sofia fCMfiii^f(RouK^eds:e snd Kegact Paul, t^^^), 
p. 6s. 



th^it aT^-arejicss of the issues at stak*, Jind for an in Cf east in paf- 
ticipation; in shoirtj the danger signal brings about the mc^bilis^tioti 
of all (^foup dcfen<;eR. Just because the struj^f^lc concentrates the 
gnoup's cnci^ies for purposes of self-defence, it ties the membets 
more closely to each other and promotes group integration.'' 

The Arbitration award to the N,U.B. meant that, in order to 
accomnnodate the legitimated minr^Hty view and the sfron^ly held 
majority union view any fiitute redundancies would have to he. 
worked out partly on a plant-wide basis and partly on a depart- 
nnentat basis. This gave added administrative diRtcuIty and, 
indeed, a small redundancy which was attempted on this nnixed 
basis proved very troublesome to handle. This tended to lead to 
a situation in which work sharing was pr^erred to redundancy.* 

I hfivc left until last those whom we have charactcfised as 
management dissentients. These men were not an organised 
group as such, but it was noticeable that at mitldle management 
level there was a tendency to support the view that depart mentally 
based redundancy was preferable to consideration? of plant-wide 
redundancy. The rationale behind this view may be briefly 
enumerated; 

I. Redundancy on a pbnt-widc basis with the concomitant 
inter-departmental transfers of work-people involves an initial re- 
training program me. In practice this training was frequently given 
to them by the men whom they were going to replace. This could 
not be an easy rdarionsbip to sustain. Sometimes the trainer 
would leave before the new occupant of the job was fully trained. 

1. Newness in a job characteristically gives rise to poorer 
workmanship. This was reflected in an increased wastage on 
scrap. The firm was, in consequence, losing in competitive 
strength at a time when it was most needed. 

3 , It was fcU that the official Company policy gave rise to an 
jnortiinate loss of younger men. It was pointed out, for example, 
that it was the younger men who went out in the redundancy of 
i9ja. Now, zz months later, many of them were out of work 
again. Because 1958 was the first post- war redundancy to hit the 

■ Dvcu on this, the NnU.B, found ihcmaclvcs out of step with the raa}oEity. 
After a period of work sharing they had a secret ballot on whether to con- 
tinue or whether to Imve redundancy in the depattmcnt by senbrity. They 
ehosc (he laEter course. 
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firm it ^as, perhaps, not too difficult to adopt the *it can happen 
once but k won't happen again' attitude. But a repeat episode in 
1961 was bound to create much tnore uncertainty and to bring 
thoughts of migration to ttic fore. In tha,t yoonj:^ iricn tend to bt 
more foot-loose, it could reasonably be argued th^t the Company's 
policy J so far as It timphysbed seniority of service us a cnicdon 
of disci: J mi nation (particularly in its plant-based form) was liable 
to accelerate a movement away ftona the area. It was in fact 
estimated by the Personnel Department of the Company that of 
the ^00 men who lost their joW, some 50% were lost to the firm - 
though possibly not :ill of them permanently. But certainly the 
loss of confidence on the patt of the younger generation in the 
area as a source of job opportunities and economic security, 
insofar as it encotiifaged migration, would lead to an ageing work 
population and a declining community. 

4. There was, finally, the secondary re-trajning problem which, 
it was pointed out, would emerge as the recession began to Hft. 
As that happened, men who had been transferred were ^ivcn the 
choice of staying in their present job or reverting to their old 
one. Those who chose to sitay in their present job, might well 
cause the men whom they replaced, and who were now returning, 
to take a different kind of job, for which they would need some 
training. Conversely, those who choae to return to their old jobs 
would theoretically be replaced by the returning original in- 
cumbents of the job. But not all of the men who were made 
redundant did return and the nnen who actually took the jobs 
might need special training. 

It is likely that the tendency of middle management to think 
in this way was a function of the immediacy of responsibility for 
output which was theirs. The Company policy-makers, for their 
part, were aware that the plant-wide method of reduntiancy 
jnvfilved them in more administrative cost and inconvenience, 
but they argued that this was a positive indication of their good 
faith towards the Consctt commumty. The essence of the alterna- 
tive view put forward here was that such good faith was best 
expressed by an over-riding concern with competitive efficiency. 
As one proponent of this view put it: 

The plant is detached from the rest of the steel industry and there- 
fore there is a need to be very competitive. The area as a whole 
depends on the plant. There is a humanitarian or community aspect 
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in our stress on cfficicjicy- Wc do this in the men*6 Interest u well 
as our own. 

In other words the convicfion w^a^ expr^s^eti that wh^le in the 
short run the ofitcial policy on redundancy might promote a 
feeling of well-bein^ in the community, iti the long run the pro- 
po.sed solution might defeat the cuds it purported to serve^ 
namely, the survival and welfare of the community. 



I have sought in this account to locate the sources and levels of 
inter-group conflict, ^t^hich apose m relation to the Company^s 
official redundancy di!vnii&sal policy. In order to do this effectively 
the problem was first placed in the context of the generalised 
belief system concerning redundancy procedures for dismissal, 
as revealed in surveys undertaken on the subject in this country. 
The particular case studied here showed no basic disagreement 
with the legitimacy of the generalised belief system and in that 
sense at least it may be said to be a * representative* case study. 
At the same time, to do jusrtcc to the soml processes involved 
in the particular case, it has been necessary to seek to understand 
the wiys in which the various groups perceived their interests 
and defined the situation in which they found themselves. 

As one proceeds to analyse the issue in this way, it becomes 
evident that one may talk meaningfully about the existence of 
cotnpcting rationalities: since strong logical aij^uments are 
advanced on the basis of different vftluc assumptions. The implica- 
tion is that one cannot speak of 'pure rationality'. Each system 
of nationality is bounded by evaluative considerations of what is 
the desirable end(s) to achieve and by normative considerations 
of what are the appropriate means to utilise in attaining such an 
end(s). iSoth these sets of ccinsidcrations arc themselves based on 
calculations which are typically imperfect of the costs and con- 
sequences of particular actions. 

The sociologist, by using the method advocated by Max Weber, 
of ^subjective understanding* may seek in a systematic way to 
make explicit the value as sumption Sj which underlie the behaviour 
of the interested parties. This approach takes conflicts of interest 
as a normal fenture of social relations* But, at the same time, it 
would be a nciistake to conclude that value assumptions are 
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necessarily *closed' categories (or Scntiments'j as the Hawthorne 
investigatocB iind others have cnlJcJ them). They are at icust in 
some measure amenable to attention by the impact of empirical 
cvJilence. For example, one would expect that thi;^ evaluation of 
the character of the recession is something which can be affected 
by the introduction of new information. Or again, through inter- 
group discussion, agreement may be reached about the priority 
of goaiSi or accommodation may be reached over the extent to 
which conflicting goals may be aitiiincd. One is not of course 
suggesting that this is automatically the case over ^11 issues. But, 
insofar ?is it is so, the positive implication for management is that 
by contributing to a greater cognitive awarene&s of a particular 
situation^ sociological analysis may aid managerial skills in 
minimising conflicts of interest. * 
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APPENDIX A 



The Sociology of Work 



Trends md Comter-trends^ 



THE study of the social relations and organisations which 
stem from men*s work activities is not a new sphere for 
the sociologist. Among the more infiuential earlier writers 
we*e Marx^ Engels^ Max Weber and Durkhcim. Their reflections 
on the nature of work m modern industrial societies can, on the 
wholcj be said to have created a tradition of sociological pessim- 
ism, I woultl like to indicate some of the sources of this pessimism 
and then to describe some of the ways in which this tradition has 
been modified in more recent sociological writing. 

In the Marx-Engels canon it is typically argued that the very 
process of the division of labour diminishes man's freedom. Tor 
as soon as the division of labour begins', it is claimed^ ^each man 
has a particular^ exclusive sphere of activity which is forced upon 
him and from which he cannot escape, lie is a hunter^ a fisherman, 
a shepherd J a critical critic and must remain so if he <Jocs not 
want to lose his means of livelihood/^ It is true that an idyllic 
pietute h painted of life in a communist society, in which tlie 
t^ivision of labour would no longer exist. It would be possible to 
^hunt in the morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the 
evening, criticise after dinner, in accordance with my inclination, 
without ever becoming hunter, fisherman, shepherd ot critic/' 
This Utopian vision contrasts vividly with the Marxist analysis 

'This Appendix h bastd upon, but not identical with, a broadcast talk 
given In January 1566, In iht B.B.C^ study series^ 'Tht Sphere of the 
Sfxiiologlst*. 

'T. B. Bottamofc and M. Rube! (eds,) Kari Man:. Stkfifd \^riiiftp in 
Swith^ ti/td Sifiiai Phi/oiophy {Penguin f 15&3.), p. no- 

'lbid» p. Ml. 
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of the impact of mdustrialism on the division of labour. But it 
helps to explain the fi^sessment of the trend. 

'The scunung of man's faculties,' claims Kngeisj 'grows tfi th* 
sanac measute a& the division of labour which attains its highest 
develripmcnt in manufacturing. Manufacturing splits up each 
trade into its separate fractional operations, aillots each of them 
to an indivitlu^ labourer as his life calling and then claims him 
fot hfe to a particular detail function and a particular tool. And 
not only labourers, but also the classes diiealy or indirectly 
exploiting the labourers are made subject through the division 
of labour to the tool of their function.'* 

Durkheinaj in hisi celebrated bguk on the division of labour, 
unlike JMarx and Hn^els, stresses in many places ihe social benefits 
which a properly co-ordinated and agreed upon division of tasks 
can cf>rifer upon a society^ Yfit he also recognises that industiria] 
societies may be prone to certain 'abnormal* forms of the division 
of labour) which may be dehumanising in their eifecis on the 
individual ; 

^The division of labour,' be observeSj *has often been accused of 
degrading the individual by making him a machine* And truly, if he 
does not know vyliitiict the operations he pciforms are tending, if he 
relates them to no end^ he can only continue to work through 
routine, tvcry day he repots the SAine mnvcmems with monoto- 
nous regularity but without being intetcsted in them and without 
understanding them . . . He is no longer anything but an inert piece 
of maLchincry, only in external force set going which always moves 
in the same direction and the same way. Surely^ no matter how one 
may represent the moral idesil one cannot rejrnain indUTercnt to such 
a debasement of human nature/* 

A machine-based technology is seen then as actually or potentiaUy 
creating an industrial work force performing unskilled tasks which 
have little intrinsic meaning. Yet these routine repetitive ta^ks ate 
such that they control the worker rather than the other wny round. 
The position of tl\e industrial worker, in short, is one of alienation. 

In Max Wcbcr*s analysis* of bureaucracy the theme of the 
de-hunaani nation of work in industrlaL society is developed 

* F* Engeltt, Hcrr Eugcn Doliriiig's Rjtviation in Stiaft (AjacL-Duhiin^ 
(Moscow. Foieign Languages Publishing House, 1547), pp. 4jS"^- 

' H. Durkheim, Tbt Dinium ofLjihoitr in SorLttj ^Glencoc Free Press., i9^)r 
p. 111. 
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further. Bureaucratic organJsaLions were seen by him as raising 
to the optimum point the technical advantages of precision^ 
speed, unambij;;uity, knowledge of the files and cost reduciion. 
In his judgment, 'the fully developed bureaucratic mechanistn 
compares with other organisations exactly a? docs the machine 
with the non-mechanicai modes of production*.^ The bureaucratic 
official is seen as having a very limited, carefully defined and 
closely supervised sphere of competence, lie is portrayed as a 
member of an organisation in which commands flow downwards 
in an orderly fashion. Above all, lie is subject to impersonal rules 
not of his own malting, 'The more the bureaucracy is de-human- 
iscd,' comments Wcbcr, 'rhc more complerely it Miccccds in 
eliminating from official business love, hatred and all purely 
personal^ irrational and emotional elements which escape calcula- 
tion. This is the specific nature of bureaucracy and is appraised 
as its specific virtue.'* 

The minute sub-division of tasks, from which mcuning has 
been drained and freedom removed^ tend to be regarded as a 
natural, if not an inevitable, consequence of both a machine-based 
technology and the process of bureaucratisation. It is a pre- 
occupation with the alienating character of work in such contexts 
which gives rise to the tradition of sociological pessimism. 

When we turn to more recent sociological writing, it is evident 
that the tradition has left its mark and yet, at the ?:ame time, some 
important qualifications are made. Modern empirical research 
certainly points, for example, to the important influence of tech- 
nology upon both worker and managerial behaviour^ but it draws 
attention to the diffcrinjf technoloj^ical environments which co- 
exist in modern industrial societies. The well-known studies at 
the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
had demonstrated that work groups who were engaged on 
identical tasks tended to exercise more control over the level of 
earnings and output than groups whose members were engaged 
on different tasks. Leonard Sayles in his book The Be/^avfour ^j 
Industrial Work Crow^/has taken the matter further. Mis essential 
thesis is that the technology of the work situation can separate or 
promote friendship cliques, can simplify or complicate work 

1 Hv H. Gerth and C Wright Mills (cds.) From Max Wibtr: Eira^s in 
JpSf H7/ef£|f (Routtedgt and iCcgan Paul, 1948), p* 114. 
^ Ibid, p. ii6. 
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team relations nnd can accord in^Iy influence the degree to which 
the worker can bccotae part of an effective pressure group and 
thus exercise some controL over the conditions of his work 
situation. Some groups Jack sufficiciU internal cohesion to imple- 
ment their demands ot even fotmulate them to management; 
other ^lite j^roups performing essential tasks rarely have to fight 
for their rights since they are usually conceded by management; 
but in still other situations groups are sufficiently mobilised to 
fight for their rights but these ace no[ automatically granted by 
managementn Such an approach has interesting implications when 
considering the industrial relations climaie of a plant. Sayles 
identifies and illustrates the kind of vork situation in which overt 
conflict is likely to occur: 

Sedous problems arc likely to occur in that middle ground between 
jobs which arc obviously mnchinc- or managcincnt-paccd and jobs 
over which the employee retains a large degree of controls, as is 
true of crftft occupadons- A good example in the middle range is 
the tfim line in plants manufacturing autoniobile bodies. Manage- 
ment has developed cjttensive time studies to support the speed at 
which the iiitc hujvcs- all without wnrkcr roritrtjl. But employees 
in the department have never gi^ven up insisting that time studies 
are not accurate, that the recalitrance of trim materials (cloth) and 
Che 'iudgmental' qualities of their jobs make many of these :itudie!i 
inaccurate. The continuous struggle caused by the differences 
between the ratea dcmandeJ by employees is one of the outstanding 
sources of wildciat sttiltes in the automobile ittdustjry,' 

Much assembly line work, however, is such ihat the worker 
has little control over the pace, rhythm, quality or method of 
work. Most contemporary observers would certainly a^tee that 
these ^re the marks of ahenation. Highly rationalised production 
control provides a text book example of the scientific manage- 
ment concern to transfer intelligence from the shop floor. Yet the 
militance of car workers, Iti spite of, or through their unions is 
a by-word, which suggc^ls that such workers do not passively 
accept their alienated condition. Similarly Warner ajid Low's well 
documented account of the strike at Newbury port in the New 
England shoe indnstcy, is seen as a response to the supplanting 
of craft techniques of manufacture by mass production techniques* 
As control over job content, techniques and standards was taken 

* L. Sayks, The Mspkr &/ hdustriai Work Crsupi (Wiley, 19J8), p. G;, 
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from the worker, he reacted by linking up with a national union 
organisation whose collective resources and bargaining expertise 
ensured that he was not left powerless. 

But in any case, as Robert Blauner has pointed out in his 
significant book Aiknstioft snd Frtido/s^ technological progress is 
not always associated with an increasingly minute sub-d [vision 
of labour, as the earlier sociologists tended to assume. In con- 
tinuous process industries, such as chemicals, rhe oppottunities 
for a worker to play a vital part in operating and maintaining 
expensive plant are stressed. The result, in hk opinion, is *mean- 
ingful work in a tnort; cohesive, intej;;;rate(.l industrial clJniiitc , , . 
new dignity from fcsponsibiUty acid a sen&e of individual 
function/* 

Moire generally, the possibility that wort may he humanised 
as automated forms of production are applied to krgc scale 
industry, where technically and economically feasible, has been 
discussed by a numbet of writers, notably the French sociologist 
Georges Fricdmann. He sees them as eliminating the need for 
semi-skilled machine operators, generating a demand for a new 
artisan class and new skills involving the cteation and regnlstion 
of delicate and precise equipment and, in so doing, restoring an 
Intdle^Eual quality to work. Automation, in his judgment, con- 
stitutes a new stage in the dialectics of mechanisation and, at the 
same time grounds for hope rather than pessimism for those 
working with such productive systems. 

When one turns to the treatment of bureaucracy in industrial 
society one finds again that the tradition of sociological pessimism 
has left its mark. It is indeed embellished in the late C Wright 
Mills' study of the American Middle Classes, Wffife Cdlar. The 
office worker is seen as subject to standardised and mechanised 
ofiice routines. He is not a person by simply 'an item in an 
enormous lik\ The ccnifiility of the selling function is viewed 
with grave misgivings by Mills. The salesmen are depicted as 
alienated from themselves, since their very personalities, their 
smiles and their kindly gestures, are exploited in the selling 
situation for thcit commercial relevance. Even the old professions 
of law, medicine and teaching are regarded as falling bastions of 
freedom. Since they now operate typically in bureaucratic con- 
texts chq result in Mills* view is to reduce the status of the pro- 

1 R. Bhuncr, AUtnathn tmd Frtfdo/jt (Wiley, 11^64). 
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fessional to that of Ji technician who purveys packaged advice of 
one sott or another. Needless to say, Miils is not impressed with 
studies which purport to show that many white collar workers 
arc satisfied with their jobs. Such sentiments simply raflect the 
morale of cheerful robots. 'Whatever satisfaction alienated men 
^ain from work occurs within the framework of alienation'. 
Mills' emphasis on the negative aspects of white collar work is 
too selective and imprcssiorListic to be really convincing. Certainly 
the uniformly oppressive nature of bureaucracy is contested by 
other writers. Alvin Cjouldner, for example, argues that for too 
long the study of bureaucracy has been associnccd with what he 
calls a nrtood of metaphysical pathos. In his study of an American 
gypsum pbni; he shows that not all hureauctatic rules arc imposed 
from above unilaterally. Some rules may be the product of dis- 
cussion and be regarded as benclicial to the parties concerned 
rather than crippling. In this respect it makes sense to talk about 
representative bureaucracy. 

But whether rules arc rcptescntatively based or not, they may 
often be manipulated by people who are allegedly controlled by 
them Rules governing appointments, promotion and even the 
job classifications on which salary scales are based, may in fact be 
suHjecE ro bargaining and personal influence^ Melville Dalton's 
colourful study Afert Wh& Manage^ is in large measure a description 
of the ways in which rales are used as bargaining counters. *To 
those with power and using power/ he writes^ ^rulcs and pro- 
cedures were not sacred guides but working tools to be revised, 
ignored or dropped as required in striking successive balances 
between company goals on the one side and their personal ends 
asd the claims of their stipporters on the other . . .' Those who 
barely filletl their offices were all rule devotees^ ^They resisted 
change and were quick to fear any clique activity and to label it 
as '*dirty".* Those who worked through cliques tended for their 
part to view it as *a way of dealing with situations that were too 
urgent and dynamic for formal handling*,* 

What current research into bureaucratic organisations has 
tended to emphasise, is that while a precisely delineated division 
of labour based on hierarchical authority may be efficient for 
conditions in which past decisions and patterns of behaviour are 
a reliable guide fc^r the future, in conditions of rapid social and 

^ M. Da! tun, Mtit H^** Affjflfl^ (Wiley, 1959)^ pp. jo-i* 
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ecoQomic change other arrangements may be more appropriate. 
The ckctronlcs industryj for exampJc, needs managers -^ho have 
to search for innovations which will give them an edge in a highly 
competitive niarlsct, and, at the siamc; tinie aJflpt to anct live with 
the innovations of their competitors. Roles may be blurred, com- 
munications niay be problem-ceritfefl based on technical know- 
ledge and expertise rather than formal authority. The demand for 
flexibility of behaviour in such a context makes the alleged 
conformity of the organisation man pathological and dtualisiic. 
It is for these and other reasons that Michael Ctoder puts forward, 
albeit with quslilication?;^ the view that 'contrary rn thf fcrir of 
so many humanists and revolutionary prophets of doom, we can 
ejtpect more promises of liberalisation than standardisation'** 

Contcmporaiy sociological writing has, then, continued to 
handle these great themes of the influence of technology and 
burcauctiicy un man in industrial stxiety. but insofar as it stresses 
the diversity of work experiences which may co-exist within these 
frameworks there is less readiness to speak in global terms about 
the lot of industrial man and the plight of the bureaucrat. Aliena- 
tion tTiay he h risk but it is not always a reality. And not all the 
signposts point in the direction of increasing alienation. To this 
extent modern sociology speaks the language of guarded optim- 
ism. No doubt Marx and Wright Mills arc muttering in the wings 
that it is also the language of false consciousness! 



1 M. Crdffiier, Tht J^ifftafuratk Pbetiomencn (Tavistoclis 1964)* P- i?*- 
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An Example of a 

Demarcation Procedural and 

Apportionment Agreement 



DE^fAItCATlO^J PROCEDURE 

ENGINEERS' AND PLUMBERS^ WORK 

Appiimbli to Sh'i0ards, Engms W&rks and 
Shiprepairing Yards on the Tyfte 

IT IS MUTUALLY AGREED that the following ptycttlare shall 
be substituted for and supersede that kid down in Qause 8 
of the Notes qppcockd to the List of Appnrtinnmcfit of 
Engineers' and Plumbers* Work, dated 14 Scptembei: 1914^ 
viz. ■ 

1. In the event of a demarcation question between Fitters and 
Plumbers arising in an associated Shipyard. Engine Works, or 
Shiprepairing Yard on the Tync, there shall be no stoppage of 
work either of a partial or general character, but such question 
shall be considered and dealt with in accocdancc with the pro- 
visions yf this Agreement^ and in no case shall men be paid off 
through a demsircation difference. 

z. When a question arises an endeavour shall be made in the first 
instance by the men concerned to arrive at a settlement, falUng 
whieh a meeting of the Management and the Yard or Works' 
Representatives of both tTa.des shall take plaoe^ 

In the event of no settlement hcing arrived at a further meeting 
shaU be arranged at the firm*s oHkts, at which the delcgiies of 
each of the parties shall be present, and failing settlement, the 
previous practice of the firm shall tuiittiuic pcntling a decision of 
a Joint Committee as provided herein. Should there be a difference 

»}6 
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of opinion as to ihc pccTious practice^ or where no previous 
practice exists, the management, after hearing all partic^^ &hall be 
at liberty to give a tcmpotary dteision as to how the woik shall 
be done meantime, but this not to preiudice the ultimate settle- 
ment of the 4ucsti{jnK 

3. A Committee shall be formed for the purpose of settling disputes 
as Co the demarcation of wotk arising between Fitters and Plumbers 
in Shipyards, JInginccrirtg Wciiks und Shiprepairing Yatds on the 
Tyne. The f^ommittec shaU eonsi&t of three Fitters, three Plum- 
bcfEj and tkr<!i& Hmplaycrii (one: Shipbuilder^ onc Kn^iiiecT, and 
one Shiprepaircr). The mcmbeis forniing the Committee shall be 
elected by their respective constituents. The Secretaty i>f the 
Kmplrtycrs ' i^ocal Associat it>n s shall act as Secreta cy of the 
Committee. 

4h All difiputes as to the demarcation of work that hnve not been 
settled jn the Yard or Works in which they have arisen, shall be 
submitted to the Q)mmittec by the Fimi giving notice in writing 
to the Secretary, who shall convene a meeting of the Committee, 
in accordance with paragraph to. 

In the event of any member <>i the Cfimmittec being unable to 
attend any meeting, the party whom such member represents may 
supply a substitute to attend the meeting. 

5. Representatives of the parties concerned shall state their case to 
the Committee, and all parties shall have power to call witnesses. 

6. Six shall form a quorum at any meeting of the Committee. In all 
cases the voting power of the three parties represented on the 
Committee shall be equaU i.e. should one of the representatives of 
any of the three parties be absent, a like number of the representa- 
tives of the other two parties shall abstain from voting. Should a 
tie in voting on smy question that may be submitted to the 
Committee arise, through the absence of any members, the decision 
on such question shall be adjourned to a fuU meeting of the 
Committee. 

7. In coming to decisions the Committee shall adhere to the prin- 
ciples contained in the 1914 List of Apportionment of Fitters* and 
Plumbers* Work, and in the event of any particular question irj 
dispute not bein^ covered by the Ust, past practice of the par- 
ticular Yard or Works where the dispute has arisen shall be taken 
into account, 

8. Tl^c Committee's decisions shall (unless, owing to special circum- 
stances the Cominittee otherwise decide) be confined to the Yard 
or Works in which rhe question arose, and continue for iz months, 
and for such fiitther time as they are not called in question by 

=37 
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being brought before the Committee for reconsideration, und 
shall be acctptcd by the patties ^^ final and binding, 
g. The expenses of the Committee to be ascertained annually, shall 
be borne between the parties represented thereon to the extent 
o£ one-third each. 

TO. Meetings of the Committee shall be held in January, May and 
September respectively, where necessaty^ and aD questions rrferred 
to the Committee at least to days before any fixed date for a 
meeting $haU be pljced un the Agenda of the meeting for llut 
date. 

II. At the Janxiary meeting the Committee shaH elect one of their 
number to act as Chairman, who shall continue in oHice until Lhc 
foUo'ft'ing January meeting, ox until his successor is elected. At 
such meeting the Cjommittee shall aUo transact any Dthcf business. 

]i. A report of each meeting shall be circulated to the members of 
the Committee. 

I J. Committee decisions shall be printed ftom time to time as an 
appendix to the List of Apportionment of Work, dated 14 
September 1914. 

14. This agreement shall come into force as from ist November 19^8. 

Signed for and on behalf of 

The Amalgamated Engioeering Union — 

t. r* dobinson 
Thos. Gardweh 
J. C Ln-TLE, O.D.D. 
J. Bowman, District Scctetary 

Signed for and on behalf of 
The United Operative Plumbers' Association - 

W, G. Denitam 
J. Wiper 
Wm. SiMPSOPJ 
J, W. StephensoNj District Secretary 

Signed for and on behalf of the Employers' Associations^ as 
follows : 

The Tync Shipbuilders' Association - 

D. R. MACtXJNALD 

The Nfirth-East Coast Enginetriog Employers* Association 
(Tyne District) 

T B. McBride 
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The North East Coast Shiprcpairers* Association - 

J. W. ToCHEft 



Bolbcc JJall, 
Westgate Road, 

Ncwcastlc-on-Tyii^) 
15 October 192S. 



James Cameron, 
Secretary, Employers* Association 



LIST OF APPORTIONMENT OF 
ENGINEERS' AND PLUMBERS* WORK 

Applicable to Shipyards ^ Bngimsrift^^ Works, and 
Sbiprepairing Yards on tk Tynt 

ITEM ONE 

Water Ballast Tank and Bilge Suction and Delivery Pipe?, 
including Valve Boxes, and all connections; also Pipes and 
Connections from Ballast Tanks and Bilges not provided 
with Suctions, to spaces so provided. 

No'tE.— Cast Iron Pipes, with Spigot and Faucet Joints mixed with 
HangeSj Engineers and Plumbcfs tu work cunjuintly, 



RPJGlNEEHS 

Valve Bojtes complete. 

Cast Iron Flanged Pifkes 
complete on new work \ and on 
repair work in Boiler Rooms, 
Engine Rooms and Tunnels- 
outside of Double Bottom* 

Wrought Iron or Steel Pipes, 
with flanges machined or faced, 
to fiX;, joint and strap* 

Copper Pipes complete, in- 
cluding jointing to pipes of 
9.i\y Qthcr material except Lead. 



fLUMDERS 

Cast Iron Flanged Pipes 
complete on repair work, ex- 
cept in BoilcT RoomSj Engine 
Rooms and Tunnels — outside 
of Double Bottom* 

Wrought Iron or Steel Pipes, 
with rough oc unfaced Hatiges 
and scffiwed ferrule joints^ to 
fix, joint and strap. 

Make template, bend and fit 
all wrought iron or steel pipes* 

Lead Pipes cOmpletCj in- 
cluding jointing to pipes cf 
any other material. 
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1 


ITEM TWO 


1 


Downton and Hand Deck Pumps and Connections. 


1 


ENGINRT^RS PLTJMBERS 


1 


Fit and fix to steel decks Fit and fix pump extension 


^1 


DoAvfiton and Hand Deck chambers, i£ of lead, wrought 


^1 


Pumps » with thdr mechanical iron, or steel. 


^1 


gearing, ?il&a V^LvcS and dctrk 


^1 


change plates in connection Lead Pipes dompictc 


^1 


therewith, including pump ex- Wrought ^lon or Steel Pipes 


^1 


tension chambers, other th&n compJctc, including brnding. 


^H 


lead, wrought iron, or steel. Foot Valves, Deck, Bulk- 


^1 


Cnppcc Pipes comptcEe. heid, and Ship Side fittings 


^1 


Cast Iiroti Pipes completCn connecting to the foreg&ing 


^1 


pipes. 


^1 


Foot Valves, Deck, Bulk* 


^1 


head^ and Ship Side fittings 


^1 


connecting to the foregoing 


^1 


pipes. 


1 


ITEM THREE 


1 


Gravitation Drains and Flooding Arrangcmicnis 


H 


oti War Vessels. 


1 


EI^GINEERS PLUMBETtS 


1 


Magazine direct Flooding T.«d Pipes complctCn 


H 


Pipes and Valves. Drain Pipes frtjm mtermed- 


^H 


Copper Pipes complete. iate decks and flats to ship's 


^1 


Cast Irotii Pipes complete. Bottom^ including valves not 


^1 


Drain Pipes from Barbettes attached to Ship's deck or 


^1 


and Totpedo Tubcs^ also fron^ sltuctute, also drains from 


^1 


Torpedo Rooms when they Torpedo Rooms when led 


^1 


join either of the former as a independently to the Ship's 


^1 


combined drain to the Ship's Bottom, to fix, joint and strap. 


^1 


Bottom, to fix, joint and si rap. 


^1 


Fit and fix valves attached Fit and joint brought Iron 


^1 


to ship^s deck or structurcj In- deck pieces* 


^1 


eluding gearing complete. 


^1 


Fit and joint cast deck pieces. 


H 


All Pipes and Valves which arc Suctions from bilges or other com 


H 


partments are provided for under Item i. 


H 


£40 
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rTEW FOUft 

Scupper Valves and Pipes. 



ENGINEERS 

Fit and fit Scuppet Valves 
flttiLched to side and bottom of 
War Vessels, and where they' 
arc required to be chipped and 
filed to place on Mctctiant 
Vessels, 



PLUMBERS 

Fit and fix Scupper Valves 
to side and byttom of Mer- 
chant Vessels excepting wliere 
tiicy arc required to be chipped 
and filed to place. 

Scupper Pipes complete. 



ITEM FIVE 

Sounding Pipes, Air» Overflow, snd Independent 
Filling Pipes for Water Tanks, 

PLUUHERS 

Sounding Pipes, Air, Over- 
floWj and independent Filling 
Pipes for Fresh and Salt Water 
Tanks^ Ballast Tanks, and Fore 
and After Peaks complete. 



Water Service Pipes for Engines and Shafting, also S^eam 
anti Drain Pipes from Whiaiies, Gauges and Safety Valves. 

ENGINEERS fLUM^EAS 

Copper and Bras,s Pipes com* [,cad Pipes conupjete. 

plete. Wrought Iron or Steel Pipes 

Wrought Iron or Steel Pipes to fix, joint and strap all pipes 

on engines to fix, joint and citcept those on engines^ 
strap. 
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Appendix E 
Fresli and Salt Water Services and Discharges or Dfams 

for all Domestic Purposes, 



£NaiNEREl.S 

Fit and fix Cocks and Valves 
fttlachcd to side and bottom of 
War Vessels; and where they 
arc required to be chipped and 
filed to place on Metchant 
Vessels. 

Fix, joint and £tmp Sea 
Suction and Sanitary Pump 
Delivery Pipes in Engine and 
Boiler Rooms, and delivery 
pipe up to Sanitary Tank when 
of coppec und Ranged. 

Fit and fix Steam and Motor 
Pumps and EJ6cto^. 



PLUMBERS 

Fit and fix Cocks and Valves 
attached to Aide and bottom 
OR Merchant Vc^sels^ except- 
ing where they are required to 
be chipped and filed to piice. 

Suction, Discliargc and Sup- 
ply PipeSj Tanks and Connec- 
tions for Fresh and Salt Water^ 
including those to and from 
Steam and Hand Pumps com-^ 
plete. 

Fit and fix Hand Pump$. 



ITEM EIGHT 



Fresh Water Condensers, Cotidenscr Tanks atid 
Connections. 



ENGINEERS 

Fix Condensers in position, 
and all valves attached iheteto. 

Steam Pipes and Fittings 
complete, 

Qrculating Water Pipes ^ 
when of copper oi cast icon, 
complete. 



7LUMBEE1.S 

Fresh Water Pipes and Fit- 
tings complete. 

Circulating Water Pipes, 
when of wrought iron or steel, 
complete, including bending^ 



Wash Deck and Water Fire Extinguishitig Pipes 
and ConnccuonsK 

ENGINEERS PLUMBERS 

Copper Pipes complete. Lead Pipes complete. 

Wrought Xion or Steel Pipes Wrought Iron or Stcd IRpts 

on Wat Vessels, to fix, joint complete on Merchant Vessels, 
and sctap. 
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ITEM TEN 

Steam Fire Extinguishing. 

KNOINEERS PLUMBERS 

Work compJefe on War Woj-lc compJete on Merchant 

Vessels. Vessels, ejtctpting Copper 

Copper Pipes complete on Pipes. 
Merclunt Ycssck. 



ITEM ELEVEN 

Pipes to ShipbuiLdcts^ Auxiliary Machinery* 

fiMltllNEEHS PLlTl^BETtS 

St«am, Exhaust, and Drain Steam, Exhaust, and Drain 
Pipes, when of Copper or Cast Pipes, when of Wrought Iron, 
icortj complete* complete. 

Steam Pipes, when of Steely Exhaust and Dmin Pipes, 
to fix, joint and strap. when of Steel, to fix^ joint and 

strap. 



ITEM TWELVE 
Stftam Heating [nstallations for all Domestic Purposes. 

ENGINEERS PLUMBER!^ 

Work complete on War Work complete on Merchant 
VcEselsn Vessels. 



ITEM THIH.TI-EN 

Magazine Cooling, Vcntilaring Pipes, Ventilating Automatic 
Valves and Connections* 



ENGIWERRl^ PLUMBERS 

Fit and fix Automatic Valves Fit and fix Magazine Cooling 

and Valves of the Sluice Type. Pipes, also Ventilating Pipes 

and LouvfGS^ 
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ITEM FOURTEEN 

Telegraph, Thctmo meter and Voice Pipes. 

ENGINEERS PLUMBERS 

Fit, fix, joint and strap Fit, fix, joint and strap 
Wrought Iron or Steel Flange Wrought Icon ot Steel Fer- 
FJpes^ and Inspection Boxes ruled Pipes and Inspection 
for Telegraphs, Boxes for Telegraphs- 

Prepare Wtought Iron or Prepare Wrought Iron or 
Steel Pipes for Telegraphs Steel Pipes for Telegraphs, 
when tubes are split in halves CTicept when tubes are split in 
and secured by tap bolts. halves and secured by tap 

bolts. 

Thermometer find Voice 
Pipes complete. 



ITEM FIFTEEN 

Pipes and Connections for Bulk Oil Cargoes, and Oil Fuel 

fof the Engines and Boilers. 



ENGINEERS 



PI.|]MnKn<l 



Cai^o Filling, Suction and 
Discharge Pipes complete, in- 
cluding Cofferdam and Pump 
Room Suction Connections. 

Vulvcs, Deck Pieces and 
Branch Pipes complete from Vessels except when of copper- 
Steatn and Esbaust Pipes on Heating and Steaming-out 
Deck to Heating and St«am- Pipes Inside Oil Cargo and 
ing-out Pipes inside Oil Cargo Fuel Compartments complete 



Rtjnnmg up with lead of 
Thimbles, or Expansion Joints. 

Fuel Filling and Suction 
Pipes complete on Merchant 



on Mercha[it Vessels except 
when of copper • 

Gas Escape Pipes complete, 
except when of copper. 



and Fuel Cdmpartmenta. 

Fuel Discharge Pipes to 
Engines and Boilers^ to fix, 
j{^int and Strap, 

Fuel FJlHng and Suction 
Pipes complete on War Ves- 
sels. 

Fuel Heating Pipes complete 
on War Vessels. 

Copper Pipes complete. 

Deck Steam and Exhaust Pipes follow the line of demafcation as in 

Item II. 
This item to apply to InstaUatii^ns for Molasses or other liquid cargoes 

carried in bulk. 
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ITEM StXTES^N 

Cocks, Valves and Fittings in Continuation of Pipes 

including those attached to Ship's Structure, unless where 

otiicrwisc apportioned. 



CockSj Valves and Fittings 
in continuation of Pipes fixed 
by Engineers. 

Gearing and Rods to Cocks 
and Valve^t iridudirb^ Univer- 
sal and othet Jaints, Stuffing 
Boxes and Bushes. 

pit and fiic Wtought Iron nt 
Steel Pipes for protection of 
valve Eods when tubes are split 
In halves and secured by tap 
boltSt 



PLUMBERS 

Cocks, Valves and Fittings 
in continuation of Pipes fixed 
by Plumbers. 

Fit and fix Wrought Iron or 
Steel Pipfii fof ptotection of 
valve rodSf except when tLtbcs 
arc split in halves and ^CE^urcd 
by tap bolts. 



ITEM SEVENTEEN 

Irtdcpcmlcnt Cocks and Valves attached to Ship's 
Structure utiless where othetwise apportioned. 

ENGINEERS PLUMBERS 

All valves. Cocks on Merchant Vcsscb. 

Cocks on War V*sseU. Fit and Pix Wrought Iron 

Gearing and Rods to Cocks or Steel Pipes for protection 

and Valves, including Univer- of Valve Rudsn 

sal and other JointSj^ Stufhng 

Boxes and Bushes, 



ITEM EIGHTEEN 

Cross Connections between Pipes, Cocks or Valves. 



ENGINEERS FLUMBER!} 

On work done by Engincera. Chi work done by Plumbers. 
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ITEM T^INrETEEK 

Works Plant, 



ENGINEERli 

Steam and E^iust Pipes 
complete. 

Sream Heating ?ip« of 
Copper, v,'lth. flanged joints 
cumpkti:. 

Hydraulic I'ressurc and Re- 
turn Water Pipes complete. 

Compressed Air Pipes, when 
o£ Cast Iron^ complete with 
valves and fittings. All pipes 
and connectiofis between Com- 
piessors and ist Resetvoirs. 



FI. UMBERS 

Stom Heating Pipes of 
Copper, \vith screwed joitita 
complete. 

Steam Heating Pipes of 
Wrought Iron or Sted cqiji- 
plctc. 

Gas Pipts complete. 

Water Pij>cs tomplctt fur all 
purposes except hi^draulicp 

T^ad Pipes complete. 

Running up -^^ith lead of 
spigot and faucet joints* 

Comptcised Air Pipes^ -when 
of Wrought Iron oi Steel, com- 
pktct including cocks, valv«s, 
fittingS;, hoses and their con-' 
nections. 



ITEM TWENTY 

Sundries. 



ENGINKRRS 

Pixing^ jointing and strap- 
pdng the following : 

Intcrniil Pipes for Boitcrs. 

Boiler Feeds and Suctions. 

Main and Auxiliary Steam 
Pipes- 

Waste Steam Pipes, 

Ash Cooling Pipes, except 
when of lead. 

Oil Cooling and Oil Service 
Pipes. 

Water Cooling Pipes on In- 
ternal Combustion Engines. 

Hydraulic Pipes on board 



Chemical Mre lixtioguisliing 
and Disinfecting Pipes, Valves 
md Fittings conriplctc, 

FilUng Pipes to Oil Store 
Tanks complete. 

Ash Couling Pipes when of 
lead complete. 

Brine Pipes complete. 

Metal Lining of Store 
KoomSj etc* 



npes and fittings for compressed air when used for power purposes on 
board ship to follow the apportionment laid down for Steam Pipes. 
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NOTES 

u WKete the word 'complete' is ugcd, it incLudcs marking all holes 

making tcmpiate, fitting and fixing, jointing and strapping. 

2. Screwing and fiiting u£ fimgcs to be dune at tlic option uf Em- 
ployers* 

J, M^kLng templates for^ and bending of Wrought Iron and Welded 
Steel Pipes to be dc>nfi by Plumbers, 

4. When a joint has to be nnadc between pipes or fittings fixed by 

Engineers and pipes or fittings fixed by Plumbers, it shall, failing 
agreement between the two trades, be done as directed by tlve 
Employtf. 

J. In the foregoing List the purpose for which any installa^tion or 
fitting is pTimarily required is to decide its title; subsidiary ot emer- 
gency connections and uses arc not to afTect the apportionment. 

fi. This apportionment List is for the purpose of regulating work 

between Engineers and Plumbers only, and does not avu^rd it to either 

of the fore^^oing to the exclusion of other trades. 

7. This List shall eomc into operation on 19 October 1914, for all 

jobs not actually started, but work on all jobs in progress shall be 

finished by the respective Trades under existing conditions* 

•S. The undersigned as the Revision Committee, shall decide any 

question that may ari^ as to the interpreta.tion or applie^tiont of any 

of the items in the foregoing Li^t: 



Signed for and on behalf of 

The Amalgamated Society of liinginecrs - 

James Ratcuffe, District Delegate 

'I', R. ROHINSCJN 

Tiios* BowNfAEER, District Sectctary 

Signed for and on behalf of 

The Steam linginc Makers* Society - 

Wm. F. Dawtht, General Secretary 

* This provision is superseded by the Demarcation Procedure Agreement, 
dated Tj October i^iS, copy icistricd at the bcfiirming of this Section 
(sec opening paragraph). 
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Sij^ned fot and on behalf of 

The United C^petative Plumbers' Association - 

Lachlan Macdonald, 

Assistant GcncrsU Secretary 
HouiiftT Scorer 
WiLLtAM Simpson 

SliPTIMU^ SiGSWORIK, 

District Secretary 

Signed for and on behalf of the Employers' Associations as 
follows ; 

The Tyne Shipbuilders' Association - 

D. R. Macdonald, 
Chairman of the Committee 

The Tyne Kngineers* Association - 

R, Wallis 

The Norih-East Coast Shiprcpaircrs' Associatiijn - 

H. R. Cameron 
James Cameron^ 
Secretary, Employetr&' Association 

Bolbec Hail, 
Wcstj^^tt Road, 
Ne wca s tle-on-Ty ne, 
II Septembct 1914. 
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APPENDIX C 



Status in Steel 



A Group Disctisshn 

THE following extracts are from a tape- recorded group dis- 
cussion between four blue collar workers in a Steel 
company, niemljers of a W.E,A. class and two research 
workers. Names are nor revealed and the company not identified 
in this edited version. The discussion centres on various kinds 
of Status distinction evident in the Steel industry and the group 
members* perception of the significance of the distinctions and 
the factors dficctin^ them. The earlier part of tiic discussion, not 
reported here, dealt with status distinctions between clerical and 
manual workers. We take up the discussion as a research worker 
is turtiing the group*s attention to a new set of status considera- 
tions; those linked with the seniority sj^stcin on the prioduction 
side of the plant: 

Kejearch Worker: Well, I think wc will just move off this note for a. bit 
and move to a different aspect of status and this is concerned with 
the question of the age of diffetent workers. Now this^ 1 think, is 
particularly relevant to the production side of things where you have 
got the seniority system. Now what sort of status would you say 
that the older worker has in eiriier a Rollinjr Mill or a Steel Plant, 
in relation to his age? Docs it make much difference? 

Ekftriciim: Do you mean on production? 

Ristanh Warker: I'm thinking of production now in particularK 

Crans Drhrer: WeU, i don't think k raises any. In fact there is one chap 
a roUer, who has asked to come off rolling and to go onto labout- 

Rf jfdffj^ Worker! When did this happen ? 

Cranf Drmr: A fcjrtnight since. And 1 have tried to weigh that up and 

1 can't hccause actually he has done that himself^ 
Kesearch W&rJktr: He has asked to come off? 
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Crofff Driver: To come off* 

Kesntrch Worhst: But you ddn*t kflow why? 

Cran& Driver: Well* I would say maybe he thinks the job is too much 
for him, but in status - it does not mean a thing. 

Bkitridan: I think scrii{?rity is the best M'E>rd to use^ purely secijority. 
But that's a job, if you were on the production side, you hope to 
get someday, but you realise that there arc so many in hnc for it 
that it would t^ke atiother atom bomb to clear a few out. 

You know I don't think we look at it from the status point of 
view as I say. I would say that we do on the maintenance side with 
regard to people upgraded to foreman. There*3 a certain status. You 
hear a chap ^ay^ ns n chnp i^nid in our place: ^I'm on th^ other side 
of the fence now'. But^ as I said, he might say that, but we don't 
take it as it would mean in the old days. I mean we tend to make a 
joke of it now, where at one time it probably meant something. But 
it only mea nt something because you were i g n ora nt of the true facts, 
i;i'here tcxlay you know that even though he is a foreman, he is not 
going to ^lit any mote money. The only thing he is going to have 
is, if he is off sickt his wages arc going to come in. But we know that 
will be ironed out in a few years time when we achieve the same 
thing, 

Crtffff DrJt'Br: Another thing, comparing the old and the new, A roller 
in the old mills enjoyed the status in so much as the rolling gear was 
a separate unit - and he decided when to put stuif on or not to, in 
his own particulur time. The new mill is part of an assembly line 
where be finds he is only one o£ 2. team. He has to go as fast as the 
assembly line is moved, so, actually speakings for all he is still a 
roller, he is a smaller cog, and I don't think even the emphasis is on 
his turning the professional job out. The machine is actually set * . * 
Down at the old mill it used to be a contiiiLious back and forwards, 
you know, until you got it citact, sort of style, but not so now. The 
plate comes along the line and it goes automatically through and 
nine times out of ten its correct, JEs level, 

Rxsear^h iForker: He doesn^t decide how many times it has to pass 
through now? 

Crane Drivtr: He might have two passes, but very raie. But as I say, 
his status is ^oing so much that he can't stop that line nowadays, as 
he would do in the old days. He hasn't the authority. He would have 
the authority in %^ much as a plate was bad, of course. He could stop 
it and roll it back. But it doesn't amount to any grcm thing. 

EWfricI/ifi: It hasn't the meaning it had in the old daysn 
Welder A: The big thing I would like to mention is that 1 know two 
or three that's had the opportunity to make progress in the steel 
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Industry, as wc have been dJscus$mg, but they preferred eo t^irtain 
put and stay a^ they are. 

Research W^orker: As opposed to becoming a loUet: you mean^ or what ? 

l^eiiier A: Yes, or even progressing further up the tree* 

Research Worker: Up into the starf ? 

WeMer A: They preferred lo siay where they are. "Hiey were quite 
happy in the jobs they were doing. They had a certain amount of 
reEponsibihiy- they were quite h&ppy with that flmount and they 
were not prepared to taite any more, even iot considerably higher 
wages. And I know one chap in patticuLai:, thatj a$ far as he is 
concerned, he doesn't luuk up to any inan highcc up in the tree than 
he is. And I think he is as well off- 1 mean this has a big bearing 
on it hasn't it ? - how you arc situated at home. Now he is fairly well 
ofF^ he always smokes the best cij^arettcs and one thing and another, 
you know^ He probably smokes better cigarettes than the roller does. 
He's gone on like this for years. He owns his own motor car and he 
caji chop it and change it whcnevet he fceJs like it^ and of coutsc, 
as hx as he is concerned, status doesn't comt into it with hitn. Hc^s 
doing the job he chooses. 

Kesenrih Worker: Does this mean in fact that he is on a line, a seniority 
hnej and he ciiooses not to go up the line? Is this right? 

Weidef A'' That's true, yes, 

Kestanh Warhr: How often dcjes this happen then? 

Cratft Driver: it happens fairly frequently. 

Kis^arfb Wifrkir: Does it? 

CraRi Drmr: Yes. I will tell you why in a lot of cases. I will take my 
Own for instance. We have sixteen cranes, overhead cranes, in M. 
and between the bnttonn crane, tbc lowest crane, and the top crianc^ 
there is a very narrow margin in the wage. Now somewhere in 
between that line you ftnd some chaps will say; *Oh dear, this job's 
easier than what the higher job isn' And there*? tnaybe only xj- 
differcncc^ so he says^ *Oh, Til stay put'. And the man behind him 
moves up. But he is moving up to nn where - rnaybe moving up to 
harder wort, but without recompense. C3f course, these things are 
in the new mill. VFc arc discussing wages now that are not actually 
fixed. They are supposed to get only a 'temporary* wage -but tt^s 
two years of course. 

Ekftrkiati: But there is a movement that way, that there arc not the 
big gaps bet\i'cen any jobs now, a$ there used to be. 

Kesearch Worker: You mean in wages? 

Bhe/riri^fi: But unfortunately in wages the move is not upward. It is 
downward, sometimes, even to the likes of us. We are approaching 
the stage now where you might as well say we are semi-skilled. The 
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steel industry is not a happy industry as compared to others. I mean 
uhen I look at our union magfi^^ii^e and I see people getting 7/6J 
an hour on day work and Tm only getting 6/- for shift work -I 
begia to thinks well, things ace not as good as they should be^ But 
status -I don^t think w£ even look Dt it as status . . . 

Wdder jB; Would you not say that status is more a matter of mind than 
it is of actual wages or something that is tatjgible? 

Reseafvb Worktr: 1 would have thought, you see, li^at in the old days, 
because the roller was ubviDusly in control of things, much more 
than he is now, that people would look up 10 him and say that 
obviously he is a fine fellow. He is doing a really good job and he is 
being paid a lot o£ money compared to uSh Now isn^t "what yoy arc 
Siying reaQy that you don't think in terms of status now, because 
he's really no diflPerent from everybody else to a large extcn: ? Can 
this be the ca^c? 

Cnme Driver: Well . . . you mentioned a roller - that*3 a different thing 
altogether. When I mentioned rollers beforCj these rollers on art 
assembly line, called rollcr$ and so ffjrth are pretty high paid jobs. 
But the top rollers at the beginning of your mill, well Tm afraid 
that them chaps do Btill think alcmg those lines of what you are 
quoting. But I mean nobody takes any notice of it of course, but 
they stUl come to work dressed as ^ood as what you are now Jack- 
And they dfin't seem to like to minj;lc with the chaps* 

Eie^tridstt: Well, they can't, they are sort of . , . 

Cram Ormr: That^B true- 

Wdder A: But I stiU say that it is the individual. Whilst the toiler 
thinks he owns a high position the people don't look up to him at 
present day as whit they did pre-wac* That feeling's not there with 
all the undermen, so to speak. 

Crane Driver: Well, t tliink if ^vc were talking (o a roller and talking 
between ourselves ^ I mean there^s a big gap you see. We know with 
working on the shop floor, and they tnust know it, that these chaps 
are the chaps that focce the pace, whether we like it or not. But they 
may not admit that to you. 

^Jectriciati; Oh, they dn. 

Crane Dri^r: You might say: 'WcU^ what's he playing at, he^s belting 
Stuff through there tcgafdiess". You are on short time, but he is still 
on jI^s or ^3 103. a shift. Even if he only worked four shifts, he has 
still got £i.Q and you arc on four shifts along with him - yuu are 
down to £S. lie docsn^t consider in the likes chat: *Oh well, Vll 
ease up here.' No doubt maybe he has no alternative, but 1 don't 
even think they consider that. They are the chaps that make the pace, 

Wddtr At Thit^s what J was going to come in with - they have got 
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no alternative. Everything is pte-planned now and they have to 
Avork to a. programme. So, whilst the chap along the iine says; 
'WUiLt^s he playing at? He's still heLting it through,' and, y<>u hnow, 
'We've got our shift's wotk done', sott of style, in the planning 
oflicct which is doing all the pre-planning^ they are not worried 
about whethitr you may he shifted out or not. They want a certain 
amount c)f work production. So whereas before the rollers had mote 
or less control of the niili, tliat*s prncticalljf taken off altogether 
now. 

CraRt Drh'sr: Well, he most have lost status. In so much as his job is 
concernedn As David says, he is working to a set rule from the 
planning office^ and so forth^ In the old mill agaiHj I think the roller 
was a tnau j^omcthing like the old »iecl smelter w£ts. He knew what 
was best when he rolled a plate. Under the new process, a lot of that 
is taken away from him ► . . 

Wdder A: Another instance was in the olden times, if a slab came up 
for rc-ToU and the rollet !ionkcd Ht it and thought it was not hot 
enough, he just automatically kicked it ort'thc rolls and sent it back 
a nd waited for the next one - And if that was not hot enou gh he sent 
that back, and then he went and complained ttj the liearer and made 
thetn put more g^s in the furnace. Now uhen that slab comes up 
IVc seen them bteak rolls valued at jf8Do-jr(>oo. 

Bj!seanb Warhr; Why's this? 

Wsidsr A: The slab goes through- but it*5 not hot enough. But it's 
sent off- it's supposed to be right: 'J'^vj make the decisions. We 
couldn^t care less.* 

Chorfu: Yes, that*s right- 

Crone Driver: This is perfectly true. At present wc have a spindle 
cradle in the mill that's broken in two or three places. 

EJectriciatt; Now you sec We (i.e^ electricians) arc r^itting in a room 
where we can't see the colls - just the n^otors going round. But we 
can tell by the number of alarms wc get up^ and by the charts, that 
he's having an awful job to get that rolK Yuu can hear the speed of 
the set going down, 

Weidfr A: But he cannot make the decision and say: Ttn sending 
that down.* 

Rtseareb Warhr: No. Who does make the decision now? 

Wddif A: Tuc platming officer - sitting over in an office. 

Cram Driver: 1 wouldn't say to that extent^ Davids I mean^ at the same 
time, for all wc arc running him down, sort of style, he is in charf;e 
of them rolls. And if a slab con^s along there and it is not correct, 
I would say that it's more than his life's worth to attempt to roll it. 
What they do i^ --■ the gearsi there ju^t automatically lift it ckir. It's 



just the same thing as a cobble. When the plate goes wrong j it's just 
lifted clear. It Js not - you just tfy and roll it^ sort of style. 1 mean 
you just could not da that. W$ not just the plates that you arc diriing 
no good -you ate bteaking the gear. Well, that just wouldn't do 

at all. 

We/dtr A: I mean in the past they have broken numerous rolls and 
they have also brolten the main shears. 

OjOffis:. Ayt. Yes, yes. 

Research W&rktr: Is this because the roller Js not trained suflicicntly 
well to go oa the new job? 

Wddsr A- No* I think all this work has been taken away from him. 

Cram Drmr; Somebody is pushing him, 

Riseareb W&rk^r: Could that be the important thing? Especially with 
the new mill Etarting, ]>erhap3 he feels that he*s really got tn get a 
shift on, otherwise he will be out of ch&t hnx and they will be trying 
someone else. And so he wants to really try and get the tonnage up^ 
so that the output dufing the time that he is running it, ia as good 
as it is during the time the Other bbkcs are running it? 

Cran^ Drmr: You hit the nail on the head thctc, 

Biictriiian: Yoii seej when you come to status, it doesn't always mean 
from the outside looking in, lt*s within as w^ell, ^wflJfgthc roUcrmcn. 
Whatever frictif>n you get at the lowest level, it is always far more 
sensitive when you get to the top level, until you gee the sort of 
gloating that goes on at someone chc's mistake. 

And you get that mmng a lot of foremen on the craftsmen sidet 
a Sort of smug satisfaction that some other foreman 'dropped a 
clanger', you see. Now this is not the tendency at the bottom level 
to do that. You would rather shield a chap than sort of give it an 
airing. But a$ it moves up, there seems to ht more eyes watching on 
itj you scCi, ^nd more people 4Te interested in the niUtakc. 

Cnmt Driver: in the new mill at present it seems to me as if they have 
reached, I wouldn't say their target, but they have reached what they 
can do. It took off with cjo skbs on A shift and B CAtm out with ^s. 
And the next shift came out, C shift it was, 95 and it went on and on 
and on and on, each one, I mean if inyone has a mind to go and loi:tk 
at the records you will find that it is true. It has crept up shift by 
shift, until k has reached a state now where I suppose they say; 
*Well, he's got two different from me. It doesn't matter, I couldn^i 
do it.* 

Elec/rjfian: It would just have to be like the Umg distance runner- 
The wind would just have to be right and everything just right, just 
to get that little bit, that fraction. 

Crane Urivtr: There come:! a happy feeling when A shift has a loo 
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and B slitft 1 99 - "WtU, he ia only one in ftont, so it doc$o't really 
mattcf,' Ii's reached that. 

E/tfirlfiarj: But it has reached a masimutn, then the firm start calking 
abaut a bcjniqs for you - which i$ going to be a pittanc1^ over the 
nia^iiTJum amount, 

Weldir A: I Ti^oiild like to say in comparison you coidJ chiok of this - 
status h»s been t»kcn away from the roller in the same way as jt has 
from the first hand gnrtdter. He (the smeltet) hasn't got control of 
thiit furnace now. He knnws what the carbon should be, but he 
hasn't got control. He doesn't say: ^Wc tap now -the carbon's 
ready.' And there arc numerous cases happening now where there 
arcn^t actually lf>sse!i of full furnaces of ispcciaj carbon^ bc!ca.ii&c they 
can turn it down into mild steel. It is not wa;$tcd, but there are 
numerous times that there is special $tecl pat into chat furnace and 
special ingredients to bring the carbon up to a ctttain height. They 
reach that and, at the moment of tapping everything rsn't [ust right — 
or (hey haven't had word ftom the of^ce in time -hut for all that 
the smelter could tapn He*5 not allott-ed to - and they may havt lost 
several hundred pounds, and all the special ifigredients - and il*s 
reduced to mild steeL It's just the same as the roUer-he's had his 
status taken away from him - he docsn*t have the samr status now 
as he liad pre-war. 

Kesedfch Worhr: Well, what we seem to have established pretty well 
is that the smelter and the head roller seem to have lost out a bit in 
terms of the number of decisions ihey actually take and the amount 
of responsibility that they have. Now another thing that has occurred 
CO me here; is the chief toHer» for exan^ple^ stitl an older mjin, or 
might he be a younger man? And the same que$tion might apply 
to the smelters as well. 

Crcnt Dfitftf: I don't know about the jmeiters, but what has happened 
down in the old and new (milU) again - two rollers came up and 
they ^rc nnw nn burning. 

IFf/c^r B: They were two rollers from the old null moved hade 

Rfsfor^b Wsrhr: They didn't start rolling at ?11 at the new mill? 

Crane Driver; No. They didn^i get ihat opportunity* 

Weider B: No. You see at the new mill, the firm reserve tiie right to 
niake the appointments. There is no seniority. 

Rtseanh Worker: Yes. You think that's right do you? 

Welder h: No. Thftt*s normal. 

CrafK DrJtxr: We actually fought against it, but It somehow or other 
just petered out, like. And I think it is generally accepted now, I 
think even by the two chaps concerned. They fell that they couldn't 
have coped. 
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'Eltefridan: That was the point I wanted to tcttic to^ like. The oldct 
mi]cfs» whdji they do come into the new mi!L I don*!: say the oldest 
j&f thcjTij but the older of them, probably get d tiy at the new gcat. 
But not being sufficiently young m outlook, they operate in a sort 
of grudging manner -probably psychological reasons come into it. 
But then J at that particular timCj you have the manager breathing 
down your neck and it doesn^t take much to start an argument. 
And the next thing is that the lollct pacts up. Well they (tiianagc- 
ment) are quite happy about that. You see^ rbey havcn*t made him 
pack up. And you usually find that th&t happens, 

Bjs^arfb Worker: Is thij thft case here ? 

Craiie Drker: It's happened. Now it's happened on the automatic 
shears. They did give two chaps that 1 know a test cjn them and, 
believe mcj ihcy went through hell, like, trying to keep up with the 
new ideas^ you see- Well, since then, the&e two have actually reached 
the age of retirement. But instead of^ in the old mUl there was a set 
line of seniority, that wa?i altered. And now there is actually young 
chips on these jobs, l^rohably a seniority line will be eiitabiished 
now with the young chaps at the headn That's giving the younger 
onuR that much time, so that they c:mi adjust thcn^selvcs to it. Bui 
the older ones just couldn^t keep up with them. 

K^tsearfh Worker: It was too fast for them ? 

Crune Drmr: It was too fast, yes. 

Research Worker: What about when the oxygen lances were introduced 
into the smelting shop. Now this must have posed a number of 
problems to the actual . . . Well, I suppose you would know about 
that (Weldec A) because you were on the welding sidcf* 

W€/d$rA,' There^s no pre-training. 

Research Worksr: There's nt^ pcc-ttaining at all? 

Welder A: Trial by crroin 

Rf/edTfi W<^rk£r: As far as the smelters arc concerned this is ? 

Welder A: Yea. 

Kusar^h Worktr: What did the senior smelters think about this. Were 
they reluctant to recftive these oxygen lances ? 

Wetder A.' They were very reluctant to try anything that*s new. 
Actually, put youtsclf in their place. You are asked to opcc^tc them 
and you don't actually know 'what^s happening. And you are in the 
dark, and you are pressing buttons and one thing and another, and 
you don't know . . . 

Rheirhsan: And at the back of your mind you don't want to make a 
mistakcj if you can help it. And it makes you very wary you see. 
You hold the can if anything -should go wrong. YouVe made the 
mistake. But you couldn*t say; 'Well^ 1 haven^t been trained on it/ 
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Rejiorfh Worker j So ft was actuaily the first hands who w^rc rtspon- 
siblc far this? 

W^eljer B.' There is always the point as well thai introducing new 
methods of sjuseding up production and getting more tonnage out 
h inclined to bring down the wage. 

Eleclridan: All this is in the back of your mind while you are being . . , 

Weldtr B: I think that tlic majnfity of good trade tiniciniats atc inclined 
to hang back a little bitj you know, always have a little bit at the 
back of the boot. 

KfSeartb Worhr: But with Bmclters, the/ wouJd be on the smelters* 
scale. So if more tonnage came out this would cause no trouble? 

PJt^tridaB: But at the back of their minds they arc thinking . . . 

Weider A: How long does this go on? You see» if they found they 
were getting sj thousand ton^ out instead of the previous 16 
thousiLod tons, wcllj the manager. Of s^>nicc>nc likc^ wdl not allow 
that. Thi^ has happened before, when an old mill closed down and a 
new one opened . , . The Company ofbcials weren't happy with the 
amount of tonnage bonus. You see, we reached a stage where wc 
received ^ £z ^ week bonuSj as against the previous 15/- or i?/"- 
So they said; 'We (management) caniiot have this,' So they btought 
all the unions in and we had a revision of bonus and the>' brought 
u? back down to ii/- with a maidmum of x^/-, which hung around 
ij/- frtf a long, long time, until, eventually. It went up to some- 
where in the region of 32/- to jj/-. 

Rjtstanh Worker: This was a local agreement was it? 

Welder A: Yes. You get this type of thing reoccurting though, when 
they arc introducing anything as far as boosting production. This 
is always at the back of the mind of the operator. *How much am 
1 going to lose ?* at the outset. 

BItcirkian: And it*s not wrong to think that way as fat a^ he ts 
concerned. 

Weidtr A: Maybe not. Rut getting back to the point wc were dis- 
cussing about the training, they dkSnitely havener had half an bourns 
trdnitig . . . 

WeliicrB: Wt^mld this not be a question - whether it js possible to 
train anybody in a thing like that? I mean, it was purely eyperi- 
nr^ental. 

V^tlder A: Well, they have been used in other firms. We weren't the 
first, 

Kjtseanh Worktr: 1 am interested to find out what role the senior men 
and people like the head roller and the first hand smelter actually 
play in the branch. Do they play an importjint rote in the branch? 
Tf you have meetings, for instance, what sort of role do these blokes 
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play? I mean, as likely as not, they would not be actuaUy holding 
a union position, but because they ace very e^tpedenced and because 
thty arc $cnior men, docs ibis give ihem any edge in the sirgumcnt? 

Crans Driver: h has done, Graham, it has in the past. IVe noticed the 
top roller who used to be down there was Brown and he was 
secretary of that particular union branch. But in the course of events 
he has just dropped out and now you find^ at least I have found, 
that they don't bother going to meetings at aUn Wo used to ioak up 
to them and I think that the scti^^ary ot the chaiiman was. always 
the roller or somebody pretty well up towards that. But not so now* 
They don*t sc^m to bother, 

Bkifrkiati^ Yes, Here is where status comes in again. A change has 
dctinitciy Lakcn pkce. 

Croftt Driver: 1 don't tliink they are really interested now. I think one 
tin^c they did loak along the lines and say: 'Yes, I am the roHef. 
I am the secretary too,* By bcln^ the roller his name was on the 
sheet. You automfltically saidi *He's the toller. He is the man,^ But 
they had niorc re5Lpf>nsibility towards the men than they have now. 

Ei^tridan: Well, it's gone^ Ifi gone by the way» 
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APTENDrX T> 



The Shop Steward's Role 



A Comment on the North East of England^ 

B. C. Roberts J in his well-known study. Trade UnioM Goi^em- 
ment and Adf^ifii^iratiQfi, has written: 

On the efTicitncy and judgn^cnt of the stcwatds depends to a great 
extent the general tcirper of industrijil relations ^nd the smooth 
functioning of factory procedure for the ventibtJon of grievances 
and the settlement of disputes* 

Few people, I imagine, would wish to question this assessment, 
and, pethaps becavise of thi$, when industrial relations ^problems* 
arise, it is commonly the shop steward who serves as scapegoat. 
Consider some of the oft-repeated charges; he ignores procedures, 
breaks asTeements, makes exorbitant wage demands, usurps the 
authority of the foreman, encourages unofficial strikes, combines 
unconstitutionally with other shop stewards, obstructs manage- 
ment and inhibits technical change, Rut is it all really as simple 
as this? I should like, in this short article, to touch on some of 
the issues involved here. Unless otherwise stated, I shall be draw 
ing on some industrial relations research undertaken in the North 
Fiist of England, in which I participated. This included interviews 
and discussions with shop stewards and management mainly in 
the Iron and Steel, Engineering and Shipbuilding industriesr 

The l>asic trouble with the allegations made against shop 
stewards is that they beg too many questions and rarely do justice 
to the compkstity of the fiubjcct. The field uf industrial relations 
is characterised by what academic writers tend to call 'antagon- 
istic co-operation*-- a phrase which implies that identity of 

^ This Appendix is reprinted from Vmt of North Bait hdasfry (Seplcmbcij 
T^Gfi) whcEC it Appeared unJer the title, ^Thc Vital Role of the North East 
Shop Steward*. 
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interests on some things and conflicts of interest on others 
ncccsstirily co-exist between management atm] bbnur. The 
strategic long term concerns of the players on the industrial 
rdations stage arc no doubt to identify and sxastain the areas of 
common agreement and to regulate the areas of disagreement. 
Traditionally Joint Consultation has symbolised the attempt to 
do the first and collective bargaining the attempt to do the 
second. Bat it is because there are genuine conflicts of interest 
(which no amount of exhortation from the Government or any- 
one else can remove) that it has been properly saitl: *The study 
of industrial Telations as a day to day problem is an examination 
of the tactics used by both sides to improve their situfition.' 
(Ross Stagncr,) Such tactics may or n^ay not be at the expense 
of the other side. 

Certainly the shop stc^^vard, to be successful, must be a master 
tacticifinr Thip does not always imply militancy. Thus one ArE.U. 
steward commented: *In the early days^ when I used to be a bit 
hot-headed, I used to stamp and rave about the place. But over 
the years you get more diplomatic and get to know the people 
you are dealing with.' It does not imply either that ev^ery 
grievance that a worker may raise is automatically taken through 
procedure. The steward (and this w^s noted in all the firms 
visited) typically sifts the grievances brought to him. Another 
A.E.U. steward commented on this graphically: 

Nine out often grievances aren't as good as a man thinks and you^ll 
maybe talk him out of it. If you listen to them youVe got no idea 
what some Qf the fellows come with. Some fellows are fantastic^ 
One man a fortnight ago was two thou' dow^n on a. cut^ so it was 
sctapped. He wanted me to go round and argue that it wasn^t his 
faults It was the dEawing or the machine or anything. 1 checked it, 
found that everything was O.K* and refused to gOn 

By sifting grievances, stewards £nd themselves acting as Per- 
sonnel Managers or Sopervisors^ but to describe it as usurping 
authority h surely very misleading. 

In all the firms visited, there was agreement between manage- 
ment and shop stewards about the desirability of settlinj;^ differ- 
ences domestically. Both sides felt that things tended to get too 
'legalistic* and to get lost in procedure once they went outside 
the plant. The role of the union district oHicJat is accordingly 
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minimisec] at plant Icvd. He is 'on call* but hoth sid*s prefer not 
to call him- Thus an N.U.G.M.W. steward commented: 

The ofllcial \j\\\ come down to the works any time if there is a 
problem that can't be resolved, A u eek yesterday he came down and 
informed the crane men and slinger^ of u new agfeetnent reached 
with management on wages. This was the first time since 1947 that 
a local of!ici«il has been called in and I feel that this is a pretty good 
record. The shop stewards try to avoid bringing in the local officials 
fls fat as passible- In this particular case we felt that in some respects 
we had failed but at least we did get an ofTcF from the firm which we 
had of course rejected in this case* 

The tendency of district offtciak only to visit firms ^^'hcn there 
was trouble did not mean that their contact with shop stewards 
was necessarily limited. The major unions arrange to sec theit 
stewatdi? on a jqaafterly or monthly basis to discuss rates and 
working conditions in an industry or trade for a particular district 
and stewards themselves usually expressed satisfaction with the 
way they could get into contact easily with district officials. And 
thlK meant thai stewards were able to combine a detailed know- 
ledge of their own plant with a wider knowledge of district trends 
and issues. Further cn-ordinstion amonj^st stewards of different 
union^^ both within and between plants, was in evidence in the 
Shipbtiikling and Engineering industries through the existence 
of CSkE.U, meetings for stewards at pkm or yard and district 
levels. These, of courses ^^ a legitimate part of the industrial 
relations scene and they do seem to be quite well developed in 
the North East, 

The common desire to settle matters domestically is testimony 
to the reality of workplace bargaining. Firms are not always 
organised to cope with this reality and this sometimes makes it 
diiricult to observe the niceties of procedural agreements. In the 
Steel industry, for example, workers* representatives noted that, 
within a firm, negotiating procedure had become too formalised 
and centralised. It was argued, for example, that the departmental 
manager cannot make an effective decision: 'He has no real 
power. Plans are made at meetings and he is regulated by these/ 
There was strong feeling that 'the system makes a monkey out of 
people* You don^'t like over-stepping people but some lower 
down either won^t or can*t take responsibility.' A departmental 
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minimisecl at plant Icvd. He is 'on call* but hoth sid*s prefer rtof 
to call him- Thus an N.U.G.M.W. steward commented: 

The nfllcial u'tll cofnc fiown to the works any time if there is a 
problem that can't be resolved, A week yesterday he came down and 
informed the crane men and Elinj^er^ of a new agreetnent re:ichcd 
with managen^ent on wages. This was the first time since 1947 that 
a local official has been called in and I feel that this is a pretty good 
record. I'he shop stewards try tu avoid bringing in the local ufficials 
as fat as possible. In this particulat case we felt that in some respects 
wc had failed but at least we did get an ofler from the firm which we 
had of coufsc rejected m this case« 

The tendency of district ofliciaJsi drXy to visit i\trciA when there 
svas trouble did not mean that their contact with shop stewards 
was necessarily limited. The nnajoc unions arrange to sec thdt 
stewards on a qiiarterly or monthly basis to discuss rates and 
working conditions in an industry or trade for a particular district 
and JStewards themselves usually expressed satisfeciion with the 
way they could get into contact easily with disrrict officials. And 
th!K nieiint thai stewards were able to combine a detailed know 
ledge of t heir own plant wi th a wider knowledge of dis t rict trend s 
and issues. Further en-ordination amonj^st stewards of different 
unions^ both within and between plants, was in evidence in the 

Shipbuilding and Engineering industries through the existence 
of CSkKU, mcctinj;s for stewards at plant or yard and district 
levels. These, of courses ^^ a legitimate part of the industrial 
relations scene and they do seem to be cjaite well developed in 
the North East, 

The common desire to settle matters domestically is testimony 
to the reality of workplace bargaining- Firms are not always 
organised to cope with this reality and this sometimes makes it 
diiricuk to observe the niceties of procedural agreements. In the 
Steel industry, for example, workers* representatives noted that, 
wiihin a firm, negotiating procedure had become too formalised 
and centralised. It was argued, for ejcampJe, that the departmental 
manager cannot make an effective decision: 'He has nrt real 
power. Plans are made at meetings and he is regulated by these/ 
There was strong feeling that 'the system makes a monkey out of 
people* You don^t like oveir-stcpping people but some lower 
down either won^t or can*t take responsibility.' A departmental 
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manager himself commented: *The system is suspect and time- 
wasting, I would like more responsibility. The men themselves 
are confused by the present system. They open a discu&sion by 
saying, '^Wc know you can^t settle this by yourself but constitu- 
ticrtiai procedure demands that we see you"/ 

The fofmalisation of negotiaiing procedures in a plant pre- 
sumably in the interests of efficiency and wage control^ may have 
unexpected consequences. It may lead to unwanted formaliiy on 
the union side- A H.I.S.A.K.T.A. Works Representative noted i 
*Thcre is an old practice in Steel of ringing up or just walking in. 
Here they are t tying to make us follow written procedure. 1 said: 
*Tll play it your way. You write to us as well," When they 
wanted to change to ii shifts they just rang us up and asked fur 
a decision. 1 said: *'You must wait until Tve seen my member- 
ship*'.* Again it may give to the stewards the impression that 
they are being l^iven the 'rua round". Procrastination may be an 
uncotTtfortable way for management of buying time. It can 
certainly lead to uncoiistiEutional action of one sort or another. 
And ironically enoughj a matter which has been unsettled for 
months, for reasons unknuwn, is settled as soon as a stoppage 
takes place. These may relate to money matters, but quite often 
relate to working conditions - for example the lack of adequate 
ventilation or heating in the workplace. Dr. Garfield Clack, who 
ha?^ studied stnall strikes - *downers' as they arc sometimes called 
-in the Engineering industry, has suggested that, they arc 
sufficiently widespread and frequent to represent a way of life and 
that Ehey iiie 'as much a lubricant as an Abr:iSLVc: in the opcfiition 
of shop floor relations'. Sometimes, a short stoppage (which 
rarely reaches, or perhaps qualifies for the Ministry of Labour*5 
statistics) is not a result of long delays over the settlement of 
issues^ but over a matter of principle, \^hen ihc issue itself js 
perishable - where for e>iample the violation of a manning agtce- 
ment, or alleged victimisation by management is in question. 

The position of the shop stcwanl in relation to the short 
stoppage is by no means clear cut. On issues of principle he, as 
the elected leader of the men, might well encourage a stoppage. 
Sometimes, he is sympathetic, if not the instigator of the nien*s 
actions. An A.E.U. steward in a shipyard cotnmentcd on one 
incident when *thc men were wotked up emotionally and they 
walked out. 1 advised the men that they were not being consti- 
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turlonal but my heart was definitely with them." At other times 
he is opposed to theit action. A Boilermakers* steward reflected t 
'You don*t call the strike. I talked to a mass meeting about 
changinj^ pay day from Tucsclay to Saturday. 1 said we must stand 
by the agreement, etc. T spoke for about half an hour and thought 
I'd done a real i;ofjd job. But after a hot head got up and called 
for a strike, up went the hands/ But in any case, it is usually the 
steward who has to clarify the issues involved in order to discuss 
them with management ► And it is he who often acts as the 
agent of social control, persuading the men not to leave the yard 
or plant or getting them to start work again on the :issurancc 
that management have agreed to negotiate the matter immediately. 
It h in the workplace that many of the substantive rules of 
industrial reia.tions are formulated, challenged and modified, and 
rights are established, only to be redrawn at some later date. 
A great deal of emphasis recently has been placed on the im- 
portance of managerial initiative in the development of soundly 
based industrial relations policies. It is dear that such initiative 
can only be estercised by coming to terms with the reality of the 
shop steward's power. This is not simply the external power of 
the full employment economy, but internal power based on the 
fact that he represents the interests of particular work groups - 
their standards of fairness and justice, beliefs about methods of 
work, earnings levels and so on. Hi& influence as ^gatekeeper' to 
the work groups, who are the dc facto source of his authority^ 
is a crucial element in developing a. constructive approach to 
necessary technical and organisational changes. To engage in 
active consultation will certainly bring out conflicts of interest 
(which if not openly encountered in this way, might prove to be 
n^Ote damaging for both sides subsequently) but 11 is also hkely 
to minimise needless points of friction. In this respect, one 
suspects that the North East^ in common wi(h all other rc^io^is 
in the country, still has a long way to go. 
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